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30, for " Note '22,'' read Note 
11, /or of King read of tlie King, 

24, for like as read like. 

9, for You feoii tlii read Yati ftuu thi. 

27, for hony (Ayama) read Louy Ayama. 

27, for Fou lau ua, read Fou Ian na, 

\0,for tours read towers. 

1(5, /or (Aina read Jina. 

9, for that tribe read the tribi . 

5, for Asoka read .Vjatasatrii. 

11, /or then read them. 

last line but one, for sonth-nest )ead south-east, 
1,/or eilentitication rend ulentifiranoii. 
dele foot note. 

32. for Kiri read Kiut. 

first uotv, for (5 miles read 1(5 miles. 


.. 232. ,, 23, for ItOb B. C. read 2S0 B. C. 

., Jbl. „ 1, /or south-uest leorf south east. 
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PILGEBIAGE OE FA HlAX. 


CHAPTER I. 


i'lei'aitaie from Cliliang’an. — The Loung Mountains, — Western Tsin, — 
■5oiitli Lum. — North Lian. — Thun houang — The Desert of Sand. 

F.v HiAN,' when ill the olden time nt Chhaiig'an,' was dis- 
tressed til observe the Prccejits and the Theological Works" on 
the point of being lost, and already disfigured by lacunce. For 
this reason, in the second year Hohmj s/ii,' distinguished by 
the cyelical characters A7 /tiu, he set forth with lloe'i kiay, 
Tito (hiitii, Ilof'i ijiriii, Jloei wei, and sundry others/ to search in 
India tor the Laws and the Prccejits of Religion. 

Tbev dejiartcd t'roin Chhang'an, and having crossed the 
Einoiii'’ Wouutains, arrived at the kingdom of K/ttan 
wln-ir tlu'v sojiiurned. This sojourn* ended, they jirocceded on- 
n.un, and arrived at the kingdom of A'eo/r f/n/;.'-’ They pass- 
d till' iniinntain-' i’n/t// /eon,' ’ and reached the military station 
ot' t !/." 

'J'iie ciiuntry ot Vkaiuj a wa' i-.t that time the theatre ot 
great disturbances, wliich ri n.lered travciling iinpractifable. 
'Idle king of C'haiir/ //, nut of nitcrcst amd aiTectinii, letaln- 
id the travellers, and jirovcd himself tluir benefactor. " It 
vas then that they fell in with Chi ynii, lloei kma, Scnfi slwi,, 
I'ao ijint, Sc/iy hi/iy,‘ and several others. Delighted to find 
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fhemsi .res ur.iteLl to tlie-e by identity of puvjjOje, they dnelt 
t^crctlier; and wiicu ti-.e term of their soj.imm eras come, they set 
toi ili oiice more, and arrived at Thun ho:ii:,iii. .\t this place aic 
'ast entrcnclimeiits Vilsicli may extend SO h from Hast to Vfevt, 
anil AO n from Nurtu to South. They halted here one month and 
'ome day>,. Then Fa Iiian and five others set out again in the 
'•■ire of sundry an h.assadors, sejinrating from Pm; y;'e ami ins 
I oinjianions. The ffovernor of Thun hnnanri,''^ LI huo, furnished 
•'.n-ir. v.ith the necessary means of crossing the River c.f Sand.'- 
'J'iiere are Etil Spirits'® in this River of .''and, nn.d such 
'C'cehing winds, that whoso cncomitrrvth them dies, and none 
' seape. Xeither hiids arc seen in the air, nor ('na lniT-n.!' on 
ti.e gronnd. On ctery side as i’ar as the eve can reach, if ton 
'.•ek for the ]iropev place to cri/ss, there is no other mark to 
ilistingnish it than the skilctons of those who have jierisl.ad 
tiierc ; these alone serve to indicate the re nte 

They travelled there seventeen days, and the distance j.ass- 
ed ere they reached the kingdom of Slu-n ^hm may be estimated 
"t I.KjO //. 

NOTES. 

1 >hy fn hian , ill it is, “ Mr»m'C;t.ition of iLo L evr (»f >h’, " < S;ikv . - , 

. i.aiuc Riiopt>.-d in ci)io]>ii:uvp wirK ♦■}.(■ ] rncto'c <-f (_‘.’ne'0 ^>u^Iuhl^tv. nko. 
\.] oil cn^eiiiii; u carcor, 1 .y H'Ole tl.r'a faimly nan.e. rmil. in tokf'ii 

o: iciie'.' .oi iiti'. adopt anotlici o** ni.», d or ni* ni'e>' Fr /tiaii is 

*' I a’li R'lin of Ills n.m.f' o lu i d’.y ti.'.j l(>\ p 1 1>\ oui | .lir'i'n, ^vh() 'a 
T ' ( 0,11 sg of ki- lE-M atup iiu :u ..ddiV ■'peak- of iiini'vli in iUf thud pt rsuii. U. 

■ .1 , (Jhhf.iiy' a/i f f I pftvoi 1 j ; ti»c nunc <»f tin ff uow kno'.vn 

ov lU'it of si'ua. in Sftrn .s/.— !». 

Vo/' Fiifipts mi'l the T'.f rFotls . — In thi' oiutinal Lui, 
J ,'i I / - pit t\-p ; i'-'i'Kj. a r ilU -tMu, Tlie bod' of thr theoloyi- 

. ;d . mik" 1-5 in LU'iK'-ial cail'pi S/iuq / nmj, the tiure colUo * i mi-. or la’licr 
iho ihrrr vfrrpfnclrs {\\\ .^ansrut thethtec FitaKrn and tins e.\pit-^ion 
ppins ctppdly to tl)o (liutnne fortii in them. The threu pait'-oi ilu? 
iiiph* rollertuin are tiiF Ktng, or sitigd honks, llio Picvfpls, and llic Dili- 
^ Lun) ; in San-sciit Vinni'iu Ahhitih(tv)na.'\ — U 

\\ } i'Ul tl.'uuz I i.uv - ('( \X\ I piiT'- it’-i. 

r i u/, y I'liiii; i book ! \ . 



1 PILGRIMAGE OF FA HIAN. 

years after tlie death of Sakya, a “ third convocation” was held in the reun 
of Kaniska (Ibid, p. 207,) for a further revision of these scriptures. It 
was from this third edition, according to MM. Burnouf and Lassen, tliat the 
Tibetan version was made. Introduction a V Histohe due Buddhisme Indicn, 
p. 579 ; and Zeit^chrift fur die Kunde da Morgenlandes, Vol. III. p. 157 ) 
In the Pali Ruddhistical Annals the times and circumstances of these 
convocations are differently stated. See Tumour, J. A. S. Vul. ^ I. 
p. .505 ; and the 3d and subsequent chapters of the Mahavanfio, in which 
an interesting account is guen of the heresies that led to these revisions of 
the canon. - 

For further infonnatiou on this subject, the curious reader is referred to 
the works above quoted, and to the ample illustration afforded in the sub- 
sequent notes of the present volume.— J. W. L. 

(4) Houurj shi. — The name applied to the year* of the reign of Vao heng, 
a prince of tlie later Thain ds nasty, who reigned m Shen si towards the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century.* The^’ri^ year Honrw 
shi corresponds with the cyclical year Ki haiy (399 A. D.) There is thus 
a contradiction in the narrative of Fu hian in making the c>clical year Ki 
hai and the second year Houny shi the date of his depaiture. If tliis 
arise not from a mere error of the te.xt, the supposition is not improbabU 
that the petty princes of Tibetan origin, who in those times of trouble and 
distraction reigned on the frontiers of the empire, were not very careful ot 
observing the nicities of the Chinese calendar, and noted the conimenct*. 
ment of the yolitical year on the first day of the asironomical year. F i 
hian might thus leave C hhang' an towards the close of A. D. 309. wlicn tlu 
name of tlie years Houny sht had been le-adjusted, altliough they might ."till 
reckon the cyclical year Ki hai. — R. 

(o) Hoet king, Tao shiny, Hoet ymy, Hoci irei and sundry othcis. 
—It W'as the common practice of Buddhist priests to associate themst'hes in 
companies for the performance of pilgrimages from town to town, and from 
temple to temple ; from India to China, and from China to India. The four 
names here recited are adoptive ones of leligious sienificance ; liof f king. 
‘ Sp]en<lour of Intelligence;’ Tao shing, ‘Ornament of the Poctiine 
Iloei ying, ‘ Eminent Perspicacity.’ — R. 

(G) The Lovng MountauiK , — Thcxc hilR .irc ^.Ruated in the western ]»;ut 
of Shensi, N. W. of tlie distru-t ol Thsndnn, andc.ist ut the river I'hsinij. 
Tliey are distinguished as the great and the liUlc I^oung. In icccnt Chi- 
nese maps this name is found in Uititudc 3.)'^ N. and W. from IVkin. — R* 
fT) The K'ngd'jin of Kh/nn kouvi, was siUtualed bLVond the 


• iliiU'in dt' Ihinc , \ oh I i'. lt>h 
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M'jdu^un. Khtan Acuci ii tlie name of a ]'i t y pi nice of the r -ce (.1 i..c 
j’i, appcrt.miiii^ to the uujartv of tiie weiteni I'hii/l or of L'jimg u. 
^ho ici^neJ in the ’.TeJ-tein pait:^ of at the end of the foiiiih and 

tilt be^niiui. of the f.ftn ceiiriny.=^ Khinii. Auvif ascemlod the tlnone A. D. 
bbri.— U. 

t , in ihe text Jna l&o, to hia'j m .-.ii-amer : but the eAplL^^lo^I 
iiiu^t be taken in a n o.e ^eneial sense, as a In.lt or teiiipoiaiy iC't nierel\. 
and not us a summer sojOLun. The cxpiessioii oceuia frequently in I'a hum 
v.ith this import. — R. 

The kuifjdfjm of Xcon than — Tiiis too. is the n.ime of apiiiiceand 
not of a country. i Keou than a'cendeJ tlie t'nrune of Ho si, to the west ot 
tlic Ytdh'w rivei, so late as the yt.ii Jai // n of the Cycle t-C. C). 402) ; whicli 
itould lead us to infer tint Ta In .n and his conipauions Inul met with ^leat 
detention in admnein^ e\en t.h s shoi t d:s: nice upon their joui ney. — R. 

(lOl As Fa hrui jiroccedcd from Si to KfC.i e/KO?f, he must necc’s- 
saiily have ciO'sed the iiricat chain <d n.ou itaius cohered with perpetual 
snow, vvhieh sep-uates the distiiots ot Kin chcon and Lian^ cheou fr^'in the 
i.ieat valh’v of tlie liver called O/o'o; .-iijuiu.i by ttie .Mongols, and Jhjuani/ 
\/o/v< or T'l th'jvu: ho hv the C'lii.i. -e. Tin- b-'ty chain l^aa aiicieiill;. tailed 
Khi hun shaa. Ai pie^cnt its { q- -d summit, which cunsists of a 

tolo.-sid ulacier, is named in'J'i'-,.- n in* r. c i ci^^hhouium Mongols, *•!//<. iic 
■•in '.£// n the” in.lii'’: u*.' ' w liite w itii '^n <w -KI. 

■11, Vh'i.Ji V. h't.Ii'. 1\ n /’•. Wa-. a' I'lc peiiodol Fa hrm's ti ap'it, 
'iiii'ar the dnniiiritn of ilie do.i'iyof tiic n.-uiicin L'l-iij. Tiie distuin- 
u.c. ' to whic 1 [\i h an ediuiks, aiol ul.a ii toi a time 1 h.^ puuies'*, 

ai ovi* t • (Mi. the inccss 'll vui s wag^c d by f nc'c pe^'t y 1 1 's ega' .st e u n ui Ik 
w lih 1 1 c\ eiit uall;. 1 d to their extinction, 'i'lm km ^ oi ixan cheoU t' t n u-ignmg 
V. is T' /'O/i /If.', who dud Hi A. J). idl, or h.-. -ueta-'or Me>,./ 

^ //i. v«h') 'Uct.'Cih'lm A D. . '2 , I' Isa matter i ur tliU Fa hu -t 

i. o;siMit nun* -n 1, K P'" K( ' -t * . u--,’.-, v.licn a.'uu n'ldthed, 

■a i,i> j '^aje i ■'■,, • h A* n i . <• i • . i h ju • i : n — R,. 

,12 /•'''// .— In t’le Oii_in I text ■ , / o /. .t Chin. 'C oi d of '^a i- 

ii. it (ri_ a, such th<* J)U idhu " fu- a-''', mtui- ii 'c. Tu.i oi ton na 

( CV; o. ilr,,nlj , .iIm-:. (■ r UltS J ' . «■ t 2 , h i •U'< C A. 11'; . OliO Ui tlic- ft I1 

ii'c ill' oi - jI \ ..I . m t »! nnita I ; t/ • . . < o'p - ' ...bh’ - .am ’ v ing f.' ' ni - 

n*oi!nt. to J M" . I .![ );(. \oi‘d ; imph P'^ Lh..t lij i. ' pi .• t.Ji s heic't.t--.o. t', 

p is'o, the •*t-a (if \ ^ . ts .**§ — K. 

I ! I'tcn r <!,■.!!. If . \ (d 1 . p 2' ’’'h ■' 1 k \ 1. 1 \ pi''- 

t ( TiW'l J.' (h in 1; . I )e*- u.- i.v.'-, ///'<. til ' /i'.'. ' . \ I .. ] . .1. 1;‘ J . ' ' ' 

< l-'ck \id\ . p. i ;. 
t II ■.' ',M Ml^ , \ fl r 1) 2JI. 

; '■ i'L i-n>u fn '■•n , boox\\\Kl p, 2o . ct »ii'bi, 

11 o 



CHAPTER I. 


For a summary of the contents of the great collection of Bauddha Theo- 
logy here referred to, we are indebted to the late M. C'soina de Koios, 
whose analyses of the Kah-gyvr were published in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, Vol. I. pp. 1 and 374, and in the Asiatic Researches, Vol. XX. The 
Tibetan words Qg I, bia/r-h^yKr), sisnify ‘translation 

of commandment,’ these works being versions of Indian originals most 
likely compiled in the first instance in Pali or Magadhi, but very soon after 
systematised and perpetuated in Sanscrit, the classical language of all Indian 
theology. (See Hodgson, Journ. As. Soc. Vol. VI. p. CS2.) This great 
compilation, consisting of a hundred volumes, was tianslated into Tibetan 
betwixt the seventh and the thirteenth centuries of our era, but principally 
during the ninth. It consists of seven grand divisions, which are indeed so 
many distinct works ; namely, 1st — Bull'd (Sans. Vinayn), “Discipline,” 
in 13 volumes. 2d — Sher ch'hin (Sans. Prajnyapdratnild), “ Tianseen- 
dcntal wisdom,” in 21 Vols. 3J — PItal ch'/ien (Sms. Dutldka-va(a Sanyn'^, 
“ Bauddha community,” in G Vols. -ith—Dion sdis (Sans. RainakiUu), 
“ Gems heaped up,” in 6 Vols. 5th — Do-ite (Sans. SiUran/a), “ Aphorisms 
or tracts,” in 30 Vols. dth—Nydny-dds (Sans. Nirvina), “ Deliverance from 
pain,” in 2 Vols. 7th— (Sans. Tantra), " Mystical doctrine or charms,” 
in 22 Vols. 

The entire collection is sometimes spoken of under the title of De-nof- 
ium (Sans. Tri pitaka), the “three vessels or repositories;” namely, 1st, 
Bui va (Sans. Vinaya), treating principally of education or discipline ; 2d, 
Do tSans. Sutra), the fundamental principles or aphorisms of the Bauddha 
faith ; and 3d, Ch, hos-non-pa (Sans. Abhklharma), the Discourses. 

We learn from the text of the Vinaya, as well as from other sources, that 
these works were, in the first instance, compiled by the immediate disciples 
of Sakya, under whose authority the “ first convocation on religion” was 
held at Rajagriha shortly after the demise of Buddha, to fi.x and perpetuate 
the doctrine of the faith as orally propounded by its author. (As. Res. 
Vol. XX. p. 42.) The Abhidharma was compiled on this occasion by 
Kasyapa ; the Sutra, by Ananda ; and the Vinaya, by Ui)ali. In the 
course of a hundred years from the date of this convocation, so many here- 
sies and schisms had arisen among the priesthood, especially at4aisali, 
that it was deemed necessary to assemble another Council in the reign 
of Asoka, to determine the canon of Scripture once more. At this “ second 
convocation” seven hundred priests assisted ; and the edition produced 
under their auspices was designated Hdun.Brgyas-yaiig-ilay-par-TirJod-jia 
“ that has been very clearly expressed by the seven hundred.” (Csonia 
<lc Koros, As. Res. Vol. XX. p. 92.) Lastly, about four bundled 
n 2 
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IS' Ho(^i kian, y'^no ^hno, V-i/i f/fni, Scmj ki.tij and othtis 

ot rcli^ioiH s. r:i*iicaui*e as betore, and uie.ii'.n^ the M.ijestv lit Viu- 
dence • — the Re=ei\e * {‘ l\u}>ieacity : — The Union of the Monks; tae hreci- 
OU' Jr. me' CIjuJs; the ^j'leiiJor of the Cleiiry. — ll. 

1 \ 1 7’/roi h'ittantj , — a pi ice of u/eat nulitaiy inr^ioi tance fioin the tiau s 
ot the Han to tho?e of the T’l \'i'j dyi\.»''‘y. Under the five pcttv dviiL^'-ties 
■?\hi h =aree‘-‘Jed the Tna.ir/, i: boie the name of -S//« r/teon. oi the T'jH n 
>h? id<, wh'a h it rete'a 'd t.ll the times of the yinuj d\ nasty. The }rtsen’ 
t07. n of Shd ch(‘}U is situated five or six leagues moie easCcily, on the light 
‘j'iiik of fhe in.r siroo! ]:in f.'jf. — Kl. 

J.i han tonh this king'lom ho u the p-tty dynasty of the 'Sarth^i n Iacw'J 
'M'd eit'b. h. 1 an ii.depcnJ nt piindpality, under the name ottlie HVv/e//. 
l.inii'j, a a n w: the tulc, n^'t of kin^ but simply of piince > Kom,.' . — 11. 

1 15 'I'afl H ffr *jf ^1 ‘id . — in the ti-\t ^//a ho. The dcsciii’tiun .i ea h' 
nnr tiavt.U-f of the Great Descit k veiy co-rcct. and coinci(L'.s elo'tlv 'Mth 
that of M Aieo Polo, except tln«t Fu IJ-m e\.iggeratcs its extent-. wlJcli eanno* 
moje. betv.ixl shfi choon and tlic L:»kc of Loh, tlnii 1 ll> K'.igue>, or 110'' 
h. Ill t'vlrif loO'h Pi'''iMv. however, the e‘t*ihl.>hmeiRs Msit;.d by thi 
['iigniiis VV' rc not in tho^e days nnmeliateiy on the L.ike of hub. but u.m* 
to the vve'tvv -nl on the iper.s of Khud-m and Yaikund darla — Ih 

I’i- E' ' ''.A/Ei!. — N't Ic's ciedul'.'us (mi ' h.is '’dj'-i't was M^r-’O Polo, 
who rec .1 ils uiiJ adopt' th* -anie siiper'inon. *’ It isa"erhJ ns a we'l 
known f leh '.iv ' ho, th it t ms do * 01 1 p the abo h of evil '■piiirs, whicli ahiiiM. 
tiavfahr- to ih-‘ir destruction wrU most extri i>h..v v ill”.- oip. If diiiiiij: 
the 'bivri.iHi uiv persons iur..iM bJiirul on the toad, v.U-tiiei 'Oi ifahcn by 
(vr .h * iirmd b'' th -ir n-.tm.d oeeas..ai', un'.l llu ' «mi i\ in li is p o-ed i 
hilh 01 1 ' I’ ) h'lV: 'f in si.:bt.th-v nno\i'--ott dily ht ar th tU'clvc, ea h d Ir, 
thill- Ilf ' 'll :i t' no i-f to v.l,i h tluy arc acon'i-cn ! . •'Upp i-mct thi 

(al to j r<'i' I'll fi lui: then tompinmn^, th‘'y mo Icil aw ■ , bv r li 'Mi the 
dnCi-A ri ad. ai d not knownu in wh.t direct. on to a<l\ nice, uic let* t > I'ciish. 
'**'** Maivellous indeed and uEno.sf pa^^unj hrlnf ,0 c the '"'MU'i I 
ti.oae 'pnit^ of the d-e^ei t, v\ Inch are slid .A timj< f,]} the , nr v,;h tin 
S'n'nd^ef .id Iviichof imi'v.il iipP unu nt-^, and . i-o of diunp. an'ict tn 
I : i-h Ilf anil', o'-itg-im tt.c ti ivelh to , 1 rh u- Ime (d u .11 1 ii aiMl ‘ - 

r ■■ I in ji'oi c nnci’- '-t order ” t; o// wh H'lrro 1 'ih. 1 ' 'let 

ucpi'i'^iibh' at er I'l t'* «t tliC'.- < .und' ni.iv i .cU < \nr, a- d ; 1 ■ ‘ irf/'- 
ii.itaral enn — . tne Sn' U huru.', ou tho /,’/». Kt'iJ’i. J A. '• ’ ' 

p .'.21 —j. W. I„ 



CHAPTER IT, 


niAPTER II. 


The Kingdom of Shen shen. — Ou lion. — Kno cliii ing. 

Idle kingdom of S'/n/.i is a nigged and nn nniijnai 

country. Its soil in ]ioor and sterile. The manners of its ii.iia- 
hitiuits and their dress are coarse, and similar to those of tht 
l.iml of Hail.* The only uiifereiU'C consists in the n.eof felt 
and btufi's. 

The king of this ooiuitrv honoreth the Lav,-.’ Tin re leev b' 
in his dominions some lour thousand ecclesiastics, all de'n'ed to 
the study of th(> A- .-.s The l.aity* in all these 

kiiigdonns, as well as the Sh'-i mcn,^ all observe the Law of 
India,' with difiereiircs partrddng more or less of coarsenes' or 
of retinement. 

Ileucefonvard, all tl.‘ kingdoms that \ou traict'O in jo'ii- 
in'yiiig towards tlie West, r, seinide tliia in agreatir or les.-, ilt - 
^ree, saw; that each hath its pecniiar barharotis t mane Imt .lii 
the clergy ajiply thenisehes to the study of the booi,' of Indj,, 
and the language of India.'* 

Jui hian aiul tlie lest sojonnicd here one month and some davs. 
then setting forth .again, and travelling lifteen days iii a noi-th- 
weiterlv direction, they reached the kingdom of Oii The 

reelcsiastics of the kingdom of Ou i are aNo .about luur 
thousand in number, and all of the /ess !i-ii/^s/(!/i'.,i. They .ne, 
as to tlie Law, cx;'.' t and well ordered. Tiio S/m meu of the 
hmd of Thsin ‘ who arrive in this c Mulrv aie not prepared for 
ihceiwroms ofthe-e e,-.!. I’a iii, h.'nig juoiidi'd with 

a p.n-jii.rt, proeeeui 1 t> the c .;:-.u'ip..’.e:it ol A.'- .'.-'/.who 

tlicn ivigiicd, and who ih ta.'.n-,! hliii fe..) miKolis an.l so-m. ■! g- , 
He then returned t.' r.li) xim fi.id the rest. Ti.ey al! loiuid that 
l!.e iiihahitants of tlie kiimdoin Ou i, Wi-re by no ineaiw intent 
up 'll tile practice of the rUcs and of jnstte y, and cvicewl out 
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'ii'. i:l iio^pujility to stran^vrs. For this reasnii ('ja ti'in^ llnr/ 
aii-.l lloef returned ^tvai'ilitr,av t ) tlu* c aintiv of Kvn 
■Jthanu,^^ v.itli the purpose (-f -oiieitio^' a^-istauce Ihr tluir jour- 
iiey. Fa hirui aiul the others had ohtaiuch a ]iateut ; S'n- 

had furnished theiu uilh ijimj-n I^ ion^ ; and thev were thus i.i 
eoiulitiou to set out at once, and aeuai te in a south-ue^teilv 
directior. 

Thee iintvv 'a l.ieh tiu*v traversed desert and uiiinhahireiL 
The (loiieiihv of tn-ssui^ t]*e v.r.-s extienie. ^'.othiu^u hi 

the woild can !}e compared v.hh the iatieu.e tl’.ey laid to loidiu-e. 
After a jourik-y of one month and ii\e davs they sueee. ded in 
reaehiu'j: F// than. 

1; yV/r {"('rPi.ji of — Th.-) c-ounrry, at nt^t naiiud 

0 .-UiniUil m the ii-'t^Kbouihcoil (.f ll.e L.fve oi' l-'.'O : d n saii'O. .md -i’.e' 
lud aoseiinm.ut iie\ei ccq’iiied luU^'.i ui!! ii^e. TIic nano' of 

v.us ehaiiL'cd for that ot h'/icn ahen in the lii>t <*ciiUiry before (.'hint. > ''ee 
DeuUULMlC', jH'C t\\ //.'O/y. tom. U. ]>. ; H. 

fd Thf‘ }j'.>^ofl!nn, tlr.t n, ( len ; the dviii'tY nt 

1 !an, the leiiu mb’ mn-e of v. !k.:-e )>i'U, i i- ' t' -i to ihi-s day. .\ C h'l.t'se 

i' S'till e.ill. d /■/' / h//. iintl lh«. Cl.iii“-'e 1.-.!.! : // /< on .d’liO'ni. t.u Iiuu 

I va.'.’d fo li-uii ti.i • ' '..eu n hen Ul I v' ’.1. 

.1 ’ T/>'‘ 1. 1 . f. t]..- : >\v (o’ r>>(‘. Ih d !.; (•!. 

' I , p t 'i‘ /'• '"1 f t <'■■■! st irs f 'll ot ! ' : s ' \ V/O,-, -t, — ’I ’ ‘ ' t‘L h'M- 

i.ioi.h'. .'lie ii^re d'-!nmiiii.Ut il 1 _. * •' r»''o I'lieu •..,,1 tn the 

I’jii.ld 'i'T iMu-'", in Saii.'i'ijr .S/,// '> ■ o-id \>\ a i' O'ttO'ii 

n, I ^ 

The -ne ih-tin .'ue hid :.cculih:u 'h >. m-i.il k h .i .e’ i i iv . 

o, ’' t K. (’rhi- 1-t. Tl-osc V ho n ro’. h ) . , U, ,,t i- ; 1,,' i‘.,ef:ha- 

tl,' ]j • iK.J' .I’i ’..b‘les (o till- .\l If ]' -1, .J.v:;'. ’! ;’i/\tka 

thb!,ll. Me- M.- .. V.I.. -e '..I* . •: , .1 U thi- I, . u.i...iU 

' 1 «.\i; IM. !,'/ : e \ . ’ ''b-t.'cU .lee.'ii } 1 L 1 i « n t'' i, - - ■ u n ..k' i 

dud . 'j'! t if fir Cf 1 1 . ! ' . . , 11 \ ! o '1 lO ' t I ( 1 

‘)C;ii iK ,u. he.u!'. v !..> uii - - ll uii , 1 t ' \ . i, ‘1 . !. •! <!, / ^ ko'i’ i \ i .i| i 

,sn;!i rn t luhhii-i yi ■ ' i v ho i n-bi .u‘i n.r • . | i.hii. ..’u U'. 

"id i‘b'i ! .e the ] 1 ' < I { t' , 1 ' *1 tie ] Md.i'' Oeuw (,{ iU.i'dl ,i. .'h!i \ , '1 i'< 

u ,ri ' r . j e ,y i ht,-t (MiU -'l.d *=.:.»!( l.,;i *ei • V. I,<, aO- 
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'i;-able to couiprehend the di-stinctu.n betwivt the con‘jrn>-'ion ■md the iioii- 
( uiiiii uf the fuiidameiiial sms, 'murder, theft, fornication, hniL'’ aiul 

who when guilty of ciimes of less enoimity make no show of lepeiitaiice. 
4th, and lust, Tlie shr.mdcss Sanffas, vsho hating tinbiaced maiKistir life, 
unscrnpulou -iv inninge the piecej'ts and ob-^eivances enjoined upon them, 
and devoid of all ^hanie and chastity, are iadiffeient even to the buter 
truits of their wickedness in ages to come.* 

The tran’iUili'jn and the 'jreat iranslation are expressions of such 
frequent recurrence in the nmrvitite of Fa liian, that it is well to exiiimn 
their import once for all. Ta CA?;<y, in C huiese, means the ijioat /<-- 
vilvtion , Sta^ chiuy, the /.-///c rcvf/lnfimi. signiries t' cufilnh m . 

pn.'^'arip froiu one place to another, recolvtiou, circvmfe) ence . and aiso 
the mefhnni of trausp'.rt, as a car, or ridiurj home. Its e.\act >ans'-M it 
equitalent is ynna, the significations of wuuh are identical f ^Tit each 
of these acfpaires, with refeienee to ilic doctrines of Buddhism, a charactei- 
istic and peculiar siguitioauce. They are niy-tioal expiessioii'i indicating 
that indueuce which the indiiidnal soul can and should exerci.'e upon iCselt 
in order to ctfect its tranahuvnee to a superior condition. Aa this action, 
or influence, and its lesulls aie of diircent kiudsor degice- . ao they aie dis- 
tinguished into two, three, or more pu/ha — (in Chinese chiny, in Moiuiid 
hn/ffun ) ; and according as his ctTorts are diterted to the attainment of gre-it- 
or leas peifcction, the Sanga beliuigs to the less, the mean, or the giea: 
irauslatioH. 

Tlu’ vehicvlnm, which is common toallllie t> an-ilations, is tlie contempla- 
tion of the foi/r rcnltUcs, namely, jx.ni, rcixii.'H, death, and llw: doit) me 
and that of the tn'clve concati natioihs.^ By this means man is ir ni'-poi ted 
beyond tiic boundaiy of the three wnnhU and tiie ciicle of biith and death , 
Strictly sjieaking, theie is but one transl ition, that of Buddha, the practice 
of which is enjoined upon all liviiic: beings, that they may eaeajtC from the 
tiouhltd ocean of Liith and d<’.ith and land on the other sh'jn\ nann'y, th">t 
of the ah.\f)lutf‘.*' Buddha would at once have ''plead abioad the kiiowledgt 
ot the Law, and taught niankiud the one frun>-lation : hut he found it iiuli>- 
})en>ibleto adajit Iih instim tions to the \aiioU', faeuUics of tlio^e who recene 
them, and hence arose the ilsflercnt i una'i, or means of transpoir. e m:i\ 
in the hr^t place distinguiah the lianslatiou of ilnciples i>t a’ldihm, ' 

* Ti ddi tnnKiua:, Bo«>k V. 

t ^^lUoli’^ i)utu'ii. h 

t I he tour vcriUe'-, or realities, arc oxiilaiie lm several ’.a'. n. * ■ 

( hap. \ \U 

V "'K ^ i>ni I'iDi J,>in n. .l-'iil \’o!. \Il.p di'l. 
j; !!<■.. ijun Lilli; 'on ; houk I 

* I U (M ’ i;i: , ijook I. 
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toi tI:, Shuivaka', ana that of umJar.^t. Ygoch kio . 

;n bau'Ciu. Frufyck^i lY/dFi'i. .T To the'C luu-jt be addtd a thud, tnat uf the 
BoilKi-‘i,iiiu'niy V. 00 aie ueiiij'-s t’.u more nea Iv ajM’r''a'.‘hiri;^ to absolute 
’ t-ihret; 11 . iliTre is atm her c l-iaairic .tmn iiiulei u\e iluh 'cut heads, 

t I '0 u , 1 't. tile tionslation uf M- .i ; 2ik 1. th. t of Gc/d^ . 3i-d. ti.ji of sJn d- 
or '■fj) e/ A ’ -Uii. tliut ot Pt afyka P.vddJ 7.v. or disthict inti ih.puces ; 

• uh, tiuit of Pj j or a little duh-reii’-lv, 1st, the h--'. ] '-/o j, (U’ 

trausi .tiun of liieii and Gods; ‘2nd, that of the k^'irairakas , .'hd.ihitof 
’’U-' Pi'-itijfk'L Pi"hik>!s , drli, th it of PG'Uu'.fifhro'i . .j'h. tliat ot P 'ddhn 
'•r t:.v‘ n a>i i.oiu.i, ddcffJ }'u a > The tiiji’e division hovvevi-i is the 

uiu't U'.iud aiid th.At v.liicli most fittiaeiiTy occiiu* in oidiuaiy had'.h>t 

I: IS ti) th-^ Tri yn *a tiuit the double nietaj hor is aiii'lnd uf the c j i> 
and x\ii‘ {/me anintop :i'\i i\u.\n' ari\ei. The c’^7/’ is lobe taken i»eic a» 
'\t<i ejiihh.ia of that vvhsch ( dvuucc!) hy rcvolicty. or that which -civcs a- i 
\tnich • .Old the id a is c».>unccted with that attaclied to Yd'in, .lud tl.i means 
‘ y wh,('h man in iv csC’^jiC fiu.a the woild, ami enter nyo.i mndnu. To the 
h 't Cal I' \ jke-l a i/ifp/nan ai.iii..d wliicli in fi'.'ht never looks back to 
in-^nve vhetiuT it iic t ‘Unwed b^. the rest of the d 'ck. And thus it U'}ne- 
oen**- th.' /::hi'd’i '/i /A*, a c'Uiss o. luen v%i.u sick to escape tiuiii the linee 
wuihi-* hv the oh*eiv i-.i> n of ihj fjur rcalitic.s ; but \\ho uccunu'l soh.ly wiiu 
th 11 ‘-'n ^.d'..M^.) 0 , p..v no i«-'^aid to that of other men The '-.cemd wu is 
d.ii.Mi hv ih ' r , an I .d' v.’mcii can look back upon the laul tint toliow 
Till'' 1 * r* • n* 1 ot the !d-af',fkii v\ho. hv tl*en knowledge 

"t inn 'wi Ive Xig i :..ci thx'ir own ennuenpatioii tioin tiie euch- of the 

tniee woild*', and .it tiie -aine lin.e neclcct not the sahatioii 'd otla-i nicn. 
'J nc thud car is dia'.vn !>v an on, v.hnh Ivpifn". the P'jI/u atto-a^ Kd the 
thh'tiine of llic ihico yU/"’.'.''. '-.e- not ■ "tM, I'lnp. >d\T ' who practice the 
"K 111 Ml ' ilv .t; oi. and ; k tlu nivincip.uion ot uthors w it’uon- u-Laid 
^o rlicii \ iis the o\ v'luUu c ' wiTii palieuce w hat jv cr bni ‘ Iku m ini p-''!. 
upon h.in.* 

Tiic thu c anon Is s.v ijiumru a i ivcr, are the dvphaut. the /.'.</ and tl.i 
fi‘'iv 'Ihc iivci 1 ' c ijlcm.itical of tic, ihr e i Iri'-cs ati'Ac 

noted, the Shiiwik's. tlic I’ratviki lUnldh.i', ami tic r.odhm'ittw m , 
Mpadlv cincr^c tiom ti.e three woihi-, ,.nd l.MMr ti'luimnv to ]nii. 

reason , i)Ut lie ir ticultics and tlu r d iiiotv vat\ m c\t'nit 'in.i'' 

''I ' .'ll < , <1 ') J, n I II Yi 1 1 \ 1 i! \ I 1 |) _*.M. 

t // - ■ i" I "<c , I'O'.h 1. I t ,, /.OM c^.M . b(M \ I I 

t 1 " /■ I" I tnj , ii I.ik \ \ [ I P 17 \ 

V ! '■ ' A din , ■ hiii I , [,U'. V \ \ I i J). li.. 

; ‘ ’ '■ y,n .,u>i y , p. 1. 
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xsnpn an eU-p-Kant, a horse, and a hare cross a river rogcther, tlrv ficL 
sink ro greater or less depths in the stream : the ele}>I>aiif. touc'.uo/ ti.e 
bottom, resembles the Bodkisaitn-a, practising tlie ?i\ means of salvation, 
and beuehtting all creatures by ten thousand virtuous actions : siippre^sing 
the err--is of sight and of thought, the efTects of custom and of pas-ion. and 
making manifest the doctiine {bodhi^. The // 0 /'.<fe«iiiking deep, but not uvn h- 
ing the bottom of the stream, is tiie Pratyo^ca. who i»v the means atoresai i, 
'UrpiA-'Ses the errors of -ight and thought, as well as the eirec‘s of prejudi- e 
and pa-;jion, and manitests the nature of the true \a'’uura with.'ut .itrainin^ to 
absolute ] uiity. The third is the hare, whicii tioating ou the suiface of tae 
^^ea!n v,ithuut the power ()f penetrating deep, typifies the ShrauiP<a, who 
j .av'tr.os t’le four UMloie'J, and ^upprc'^es the errors of thought and "Uilit. 

‘■h ’ut ’ ring able to emancipate lumself entirely from the infiiience of passion 
and prvjudice,* 

A comj'lvte exp -sition of all that is un-lerstood by the obscr\ m.ces of 
thc'': Mu.ous chi>>es would be nothing short of a treatise of Biui- 
dhi»>m. arid uouM thr cxc-^od the limits of a note : suffice it that the^o modea 
0 * r/ii are so many tuol-ationary steps by which men are k-d to a 
r.i:i,er nr a lov.er gnule in tlie p-ychologioal hierarchy extending from 
iiif.'U'>r bfiiLa to the abs'ilute. Tiie ieas fra.JiA.’/ton consists in the ob=pr- 
’ Liuce of the piecepts and tlie rites of leligion. The five precepts and the 
ten \iitues are the vchtcnluin i\\\s trarrsladon, by win. h men tUid God’s 
p'Cape the fourcf^/ grades, namely, the condition of that of demons, 

itut of brutes, and tiiat of iudl. remaining stiil, however, in the v.hirlpeol 
of transmigration. In tlie i/zCii/i translation X\\\ee orders of persons efi'ecr 
t.ivif emancipation fiom tiie ciiclc if tlie three worlds, either by lis- 
t- ning to the oral instructions of Buddha {Shruirala^'^. or in medita- 
ting nnim indi\ idu d vicissitudes and the true vonl of the soul {Priityekn 
Ih d-lhns or by the help of the ten means of salvation whieh draw all men 
a'v'ii vsu’ii them beyond the circle of the throe v^ox'VXi y U-idhisatru a^ ' . 
i^.i'ily. Ill the (/real iranslat ion the understanding, arrived at its hnrhe-t 
]‘umt of pe'feetion, conducts all living beings to tlie condition of Buddha. t 
ExjdaiiRd accouhng to Eurojiean notions, the le^s translation consists in 
mor duty ,ind exteiiud iciiaious obseivaii'e, the m tiaditimal or 

‘’I'ontancou'- psychological ai ranscnicnt'^ , .and the great tran^^l in an 
ab’«tru'>e. refined, and highly my-^tical theology. 

. ' iii'i tij ! '.ino t, and IV houa luiian ni, quo’e.l m the 5 1 'l Li i 'g tu je.* , 
t ' o,.. X I p. 12. 

+ H.'ii h'i'i taf- cii I’C.-r unon T'tt O ic quols.d in the *'.m rs.ing 

b.o*. Wli ji. lb. ' 
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It may be reaJily conceived that Buddiust nations v.ouil attiu t.' Uunc. 

■ >T lower degrees on the translation scale as th^ u* dispositions nli^ht be ruuK 
'r less contemplative, or their intellectual condition nioie or less retined. 
Tiiose to the north of the Himalayan range preferred, according to the 
( i.inejc. the le’^s translation^ that is morals and mythology, a'^ most con- 
•^btent with their nomadic and warlike habirs ; while the softer pco]>le of the 
vjuth, devoted to speculative reveries under t!ie influence of a more genial 
.'Iimate, generally aspired to the higher study of tlic nreat t>'Gn<ilation, 
a.d =')UgUt to piopagate its doctiiaes amongst the neighOouring nations.'^ 
\\\' thus see how the monks of any monastery might de’.otc themsehe? 

opii-'ii to the study of either, and may conipivhcnd how the Buddhists dis- 
»’!iguished their sacred woiksinto thO'C which coutaine i the most exalted 
nd rcHned dogmas of their theology, and those of mere morality and 
• vmbolieal myths. Hence the nine kinds of Books (Sutra, Geia, Gatlni, 
Jatakn, AJbhntadharmay Vdana, Vaipulia, Vydkdrnua' , were 
'iMdtd into two classes ; those appeitaining to the and those to the 
tianshitiun. Finally, this explains tlic distinction vaguely alluded to 
by puwious writers, of a popular and an esoteric doctrine in Buddhi*m. both 
attributed to Siikya Muni himself.f We shall hereafter have occasion to re* 
ear to this subject, ll. 

.') Tfte laity, — in Chinese Sou jin, common ))eo)dc. This word occurs 
ilieady in the preceding sentence, but its religious application in this place is 
Mdeiit from its antithesis to Slia men, S.imaneans. R. 

S/ia men, — the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit word Srdmana, 
.u Us Pall from The meaning of the word, according to Chinese 

authors 15, onfi who restrains his thouyht, ox one who strives and restran,s 
hi’risfl /' According to others it is t’ne common name of BuddhiU^ or here- 
Thr ancients knew the term and trui'Ci ibi d it witli exu’tiicss.j 
Tju Shu uica are characlonsed by the follow mr demmnnations — l>r 
shin.j td'f i:ha mvn ; tho-;*-' who accomplish the doetrinc, that is to sa\ , la 
' .udit of Ihuhliia cmbraci a rflig.ous life, attain to the extinction of all eiipi- 
lifY, the (li'sijiation of ignorance and of all other iiupcrfeetiun^, and so w-ork 
.nu ♦he )u meiples of the doctrine. 2d, shove tun Sha men , tho«e win* h i\uu 
ht.mi' d lor thcmsfUis Us luivaiitagc-f, are in a comhtion to luomu'gUe th*’ 

' ( / ( li'ii hm , I took \ \ \ ! 1 1 

t ''• < vl.inm, hitiiin itii t de Tiinijjau , p P*7. (tiorj’i. ]ij>i Tiht't 

G' ^c!ur:ii,- ,ln .■.( ,, ll, :i.-,l,. Jlain \'ji.ll 

,1 cCt. 1 hill e'Oii , liii'isiirt llotf ds. Sue. \ ol. 1 1 . p. 2’) 1 

; K 1.11,1. Ml, I„„ .cn,-, v„| \1 [,, .j|y 3 i,a; t>jn; J i sou. 

' , \\1 , v.;ii„l > Will. -24101,1,, . 

'I", ,1,1., I.M, ,\\ , l’or|ilui. ilo Ahstiii, J..C. 
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-iQe Lavr, and to induce others to enter upon the }'ath of Buddha. ,"d, 
H'joi tai ^ha those who o'.erthrow the Law by infringing; its pri!ici])le>, 
-.'lactising all manner of wickedness, and boasting of co/i-lacting themselvef; 
Brail ficviically , whcntlie\ do quite the icverse. 4th, Ho too Sha men; those 
v.ho revive the doctrine, or who are the Jiiing doctriae ; inasmuch as ha\ing 
extinguished desire, dissipated ignorance, and practised all manner of good 
ieeds, they aggrandise the established law and subdue their senses by know- 
ledge — R. 

Slioma, is a word of the Sanscrit language, signifying compassionate 
'Vvhng , that is to say, to feel compas^io^ for those who walk in the wrong 
way, to look benevolently on the world, to fed uniiei^al charity, and to 
renovate all cteatures. This word means also, to observe one’sself with 
•Jie utmost diligence, or to endeavour to attain Nihility.” — Laics of the Sha- 
'/iiin'i, (rnnshtedfrom the Chinese hy Xeionaun, — J. W. L. 

7) The lav' of Lidia, Thian dm fa Thutn div, is the ordinary name 

'» India in Chinese books. It is written with a diameter whidi is most likely 
an abbi ev iation of and slioulcl therefore be read Thtan ton, which is one 
foMii i.t the many name? ^hin ion, Hian toon, Sin theon, Yovan ton, I"//i 
tnv, all tmnsciiptions more or IcsS altered of Sin iheon, Siiide, Hind, Ilin- 
Ju. which accoiuing to the Cliinese, signify the — H» 

Tlu .'.ord 7 dcsign.ituig India, is quoted for the first time in 
!iine-e annals in the t^th year of the reLn of the emj^cror Xiny ii. of the 
Ian nasty : cot responding w ith Co B. (\ Tins name i*? found neither m 
'he King, nor m any work anteuor to that period.*— Kl. 

.1 harlnrnvs langvoyc . — in the text hon //«, Thi^ ex}»ic5>i'^n is 
usuailv rijiphed to the laugingc of the Tartars and other juai tially ci\ ilizcd 
Tioople. Fainan's remark would lead one to believe that the i (.o]'le who 

ib.c the country to the west of the Lake of Lob, belonged to sc}>aiatc 
- ic h i’ uig each peculiar idiom-:, w itbout rofeicnce to the Imlian tongue 
winch nl.g'on Imd iutroducc-l into these couutiie^'. The^c hin^Ti’-es mu't 
lave b i.a the TJK'lan, the Turkish, aiul ccitain Gctic and other unknown 
lu’locrs It doubtful wl. fher at that peiicd any IMongul nalijii had ad- 
vinced in tin-: direction. — U. 

h) boo/.s of Ltd > a ’'tvl the Iqrn'iny'* of India , — in all probability the 

>uis('i!t. aic icimrant whether in tiiO'C limes the woiksoftiie lju(idlii>-ti. 
were wut’t n 'u Pali. The ! ittcr idiom !•? well distuicuished fioiii the San- 
cut by difU'r<‘»icc> ot which the intuic of tiic ( liiiiosc language did not pei- 
Uiic the representatiuii in the itati'cri! t. Wc are Kd to inter therefore that 

* M/i . ij vu .0 I ! . t .e ^ I ■' faa ■#., f t >i'U , LoOtt \ \ J , j). i . 

*• 'Uaa ' I (I'i, r.ouk L\ 11: 
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tLi Fayi'^ I'lnzuag'^ n^^:lTerentIy tiic Sanscrit or the Pali. Tliere ii I’ea*. r 
fjither to believe riiat Tbt Look- which the Cliinese obtained in the noit’aer:. 
{urt? ( f I.i'iU weie in San^ciu, those from the south, in Pali. Fa liiaii. wL • 
•studied the lan^’inge to enable him to understand and copy the stcied woik' 
^arows no U:Lt upon tins point, although he Msited so many uunnsteiies 
I'orn the noith of India to Ceylon. — R. 

As the religion of S.ikya, unlike that of Dra'-manism. wms one of ron-crsion 
and lut of exclusion, and a? it was prop ig.itcd with anlour hy its foundier ai;d 
his imined.iate disciples, it necessarily follow's that the bnguigp in wiii'di th.ey 
aidioised the multitude must ha\e been that best undcr'^Ov)d by tbi. Inre:. 
Vhas then the San^ciit ' At the time of penning tl.e foiegojng no** . the 
i'.meiihd PemU'at was nrcessarjly jgncr-'jnt of James PrnsepS lend.d dis- 
iveius, which sati«factordy establish tlie fictth'.t the nvst ancient ejiigia- 
;duc inonnmeiits in all paits of Indii. fiom Gunior in Guzerat to Dliiuh 
::i Calt'.icK', ate Puddlu't in substance, and Pali in langnige. The infers-iicc 
fiom lids is iiresi^tide, and scirocly needs coufinnutioii fioni oih i soniee*'. 
‘hat the Pdlf, ^the present .ind the tiaditi nial '^icn-d toM.'ie of n'lddhisrn.- 
'..as lue ular hm-ruace (-f that fdtli in its ca-Uc-t ago-', find wis .anciently 
• poken, or at least uudcishi-ul, througliont all ImU i. Thi« concludon i' fui thn 
b.>rii,' out by tlie int-rnal eMdeim - of the l.ingmr i^'clf, which, so far bring 
,..ur and uncultuated ])reju l.ce? imbibed fiaun biuhina’ncil '•ourcesUd 
L ir »p-tn srlnd.'iis tr s.ippo*e. and am -ng'.t -ah • < th’. acciimp’i'hed (.'ole- 
hi tok^. >?e A'. P\es. Vol. Vil. p. li)p oj^p-us to lave atMined a seiy 
i.igh dcgiacof icfincnicnt. c\<-n s.) fir b i- k .iS the time of .Sdkya Muni 
hiri'sclt. Piiit upon this su'j''*, I canu')t d)bctt«'i than <pmte the ojdtniu:, 

. :lat ni(»'.t com’ ctent antlioiiry, tlm !i(»n. Mi. Tumour, who tloA 
'unj' (ipuslmft lii-t'it .d an 1 Cl in-Ml noM.-o ut the IMli ■ “ Tiie fm-egoinLr 
oi'-nations, couph ‘I wuh tliC hat unml d ita. to wl.udi 1 shall now ap})ly 
= viT sear, I fru-.t, to pr.)\" that tlm Pali <u' Mi;idhi hiugnage had 
.utnuod the loliuement it now .it the tune ot Gotamo Buddha's 

id\e'>*'. No unpiejiuliced peaon, inoie C'p cially a Euroj oi \i,h'j ha> 
a'lie thfougii the orvliri-iry coni'!' uf a chi^sicd fuifioiu can consult the 
:i ua’ iiioii of llie Caldv\;it.iro, wiiliiiut rei'i.gtuzinc in t Icrncnma work 
he r'ldiiJi'Mits of a prcci'C and cha'-u' illy detined huauic'^. be u ui ^ n ) iiu oii- 
'lu.iable rc'fmblance, as to its gi U'.u-i.it’c ari-iagein u r, to ihr l.a'^'.i , r'*. 
w.lhoat indeed admitting th i* 'lUh u. ■' i- uipunl r :a;' a t-up.o.i ' and 
I r.c.d .h 'U 'iMry, to i.’o : i • a ; w. ..f rh, f ro h. rehhnj, a: d pnet 
'I lu u -'•’ the Pali, as taciic as t u * •5...c A ot I.tljt. ’ 
ih-u.h -...vn,) 

■Ihiu- .’f Veyhm \-p »p‘ . A ' r, m Ui I 
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:>o!:n p/'C vr-’r a/iiiquii^ DiHd hif^her re^nement tLan the S.-i.-i';.: . ■ l 
“ iti support ol this belief,’’ says Mr. Tumour, ‘‘they adduee vaiiu'> arc 
Tc.ents which, in their judgment, are quite conclu-ive. They ub>'.r-.o t 
the \ery ^.lord ‘rail’ si^rafies original, text, regul-trity : and ti.cic > 
'scarcely a EuJllih;^t Pali schoUr in Ceylon, who in tise discussi'..’ nr th ■«. 
(picstion Will not quote, with an air of triumph, their favorite \^ise — 
Mufjhn'Vi ; yni'i‘a hhai.d, narnyeijdde kappikd, brahttiasio chassvfi'i ■- 

hi'tiilk'ich.'ipi hJahard : ‘ There is a Inngunne irhieh is ike root ' f u In. - 
, yned and brahmans at the coinineacemeat of the crmtiOn. u-'O 
bad ji^vcr Lofure heard nor uttered a htnnan accent, and evr,y the Sn 
Jhnldhf's, sj'Oke it : it is Magadhid This verse is a (inot'Jtion f ora Kan''- 
rha\aiu'/s srrammar, the oldest referred to in the Pali literature d ( e\i. " 
f lild, p. wii.) 

The siqici ior antiquity of the Pali has been maintained ^ith crea" me - 
runty of ai'ijutnent by Lieut.-Col. Svkes, the Reliuious, ar^'-ah a’ld 

Political state of ancient India/’ (J. R. A. S. Vo). VI.) but r.e OiOst hrw.i, > 
of adoptiiii' lus opinions, which are adverse to ti.ose of every '‘anscr *■ 
'schohir of emiaence, and are especially untenable, since the publication rt 
the Behistun inscriptions by Major Rawliuson, in which we have naonu- 
inental eMdence of liie hi^h antiquity of a language cleaily deiurj fror. 
^Ijp San-'Cnt — J. R. A. <S. Vol. X. 

The Pah continues to this day to be the sacred langungo I'f nl.non u 
all Ijuddln-jt countiic’5. at least in thoae south of the lliuial u a^. Etm ui 
( Ii’iia. uccoi'ding to Mt , Gatzlaff, that tongue is employed in the daily -erv ict 
nf tlio temi'les ; althoi^h Medliuist, perhaps erroneously, states u to be the 
•Sanscrit ; a language wliicb, except in a very corrupted form, the organs ot 
tlie Chinese me wholly unable to jironounce. (China, its State cid P/o- 
spects ’ page 'dOG.) — J. W. L. 

(10) On i , — the baibarians of Ott : theOuigouis — R. 

In a letter i ecently received from my friend Capt. AUxauder t.'unniiii- 
}.am. now in command of the Expedition to Chinese Taicary, that genrir- 
rnan idcntinc-« tlio oiuinfivof the Ouigours with tiio Sc/tcavf -las'iv.A 
au^lKii", and gi'os sever. il reasons for so doing, “ The first of rlu-je :n . s iv ^ 
Caj>t. C . tliat the road leading to »Seriea lay over the Komedan n.i '.ntain', 
at (he source <)f the O.vus. TIiLs name still existed in A. D. ' i'h v\hp-i 
Hiuan ths.ing vuited India; for he mentions hiit jui tho on the -lortiie-n 
hank ot tlie ()\us, along witli Po mi lo, or Panier, and Po In lo, or I3oIor. 
The next is that the K^-^edones (mngna gens, as Ptolemy calls tueuA. deiue 
their name fiom the Gallic word Ksseda, a chariot, or wagon. Nh.'v C.c 
ueojd'- of tile countrv around Beshbahk wore called by the fln'ne'eA'^ 
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Mhdianrj from cAc, a liigU-^heelcd vagon, (fp/aye, oi i^in of 
These people call tliem^'tUes Otiio'-ffrs, who are the Oi;i 70 L’pJi of the Imu uf 
the emperor Justin, anti the or HTc'/iJi-pyi of Ptolemy, which ^^e nm\ 

■ahly change to Oci-^oupo:, tlie Ouig-'iir'', ^ho, as their Chinese ajiptllation 
of Kio tshaniT, ' uagoners,) intimates, were the same as the KsSeJones. The 
^t.ra ivetropolis must have hteii Bes-hhalik, the capital of theOuigonis. Toe 
PsUaras river of Plinv, must simply he the Sitlat'hii, or the ii\er raiiiiii 
tint ia the united streams of the Kashgar, Tarkaiul, and Khot- n n\er-^ 
ScH aho WihuQ, Aiiann Antiqna, pp. ‘212, 213. — J. W. L. 

ill) The Ze/u/ of 7V(sm — Py this name the whole of China i> dtsig- 
nated ; it is aUo the n-ime of a dynasty of the third centuiy hcluie ou; 
-la, tl e tiist knoiv n to Weatei n n'uions, \\ho thence dti I^ ed the ' a’ a us 
il ncmim.tions of Siuto, ©frai, Oiina, C'hlnhtan. Tut in the time of our 
Mr.vellcr, a nuniber of petty dynasties estahhshed in Shen si, revived the 
of in that counti y, wheie it otigiuattd. Fa hiaii having set out 
iiom Shea si, without douht allmh s to these dynasties when he gives to 
rhO'C Chinese monks the name of monks of — R. 

Ah.hcugh Fa hiau eviflently alludes to China pro]»er upon this oceasioUi 
vet it must be rememheud lliat the names I'hfm, Thni, Chin., Tstn, b^'C. 
v.f'u applied to other countries long piitvr to the dynasty of Thsin, which 
l•''cupi:'d the throne of China fioni U. C. 2iri to 208. This is a point of 
.neat impoitance to keep in mind ; for Klaproth and, after him, Col. ^yUe- 
( J. U. A. S. Voh VI p. liu)) infer fiom tl.e nicntimi of the ('hmfis in the 
I L.'V' f/f Menu (Ch i| tir X. v. 1 1 • that the date of tiiat wan k w a® 'ubsetpicnt 
ni tl-c Th'iu dynasty. Lassen l;a3 hainedly «hseimsed ihi" suhj' cc in the 
jur (he KvnOe den Voh II. p 10 — o?> < i volume, 

f iccict to «,iv, n.i.-'ing fiom out 'htlvc' '; and lui> shown tint the woul 
is Hot nee. ".nslv dt’rnmd from the dvin-ty of tl.at name, but vva*. 
plic'l to vaiious st,.n,‘s about the ti'uie of the Lmpcroi Won Wung, 
L. C. 1122. Inth'’ Ildmav .ma the C/uitas are associated with tlte nation', in- 
i'. ihlting the ne:i;hbourhood of Kashmir. iSeeTroycr JC^yjui^se (hf Knofn/m . 
•iff.xcd (o his C'diriun of the ll-ij i Tai ingini. p. 322, notelO Wilson ^Vl\hyin 
ib-o-nvi, p. 370, note 18 '> in \iiuhcating of tlie antiquity of Al- im and the 
Fall ' yaii 1 , '"Uppo-es the v\otd L'li>na to be a nuMlern interpolation. Hut 
l.,"Cu’s uscarelu-s sctin vet) 'j.Uisfae'only to establish the integuty of tlic 
tf‘\t ; and so deinoUsh at a blovv all thcoiioo built upon the sup[)Osed anachron- 
W. L. 

1 12' Koo chJianrj . — The countiy of tlie Duigours, emre'sponding juettv 
accur '.t< Iy to the site of the present town of the Tuifan, began to bear tl'-' 
d-^'ignation undci the AVei,^ that is about the tliird centuiy. — R. 

* 1 1 €>i ''.’..tn tt.iM/ig H'j'ik (’C( ’ \ \ \ \ I . !> 1 . V. 
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The Kingdom of Vu liiian. 

Ilapjn’ and flourisliing is the kingdom of Yu thian.' T!ie i.i- 
iiabitants live in the midst of great abundance. All, uitlior.r 
exception, honor the Law, and it is the Law that ensures them the 
felicity they enjoy. Several times ten thousand ecclesiastics are 
reckoned amongst them, many of whom are devoted to the great 
revoldtion.^ All take their repast in common. The people ot 
the country determine their abode according to the stars. Before 
the gate of every house they erect little towers.® The smallest 
of these may be about two toises in height. They erect monas- 
teries* of a square form, where strangers are hospitably entertained, 
and find every thing requisite for their comfort. 

The king of this country lodged Fa hian and his companions in 
a Seng kia Ian} This Seng kin Ian is called Kiu tact ti.^ It i« a 
temple of the great translation, containing three thousand eccle- 
siastics. These take their meals in common on a signal struck.' 
On entering the refectory their countenances are grave and se- 
date. They sit, each according to his rank, in order and in si- 
lence. They make no noise with thrir cups or their platters. 
These pure persons speak not to each other during meals, but 
signalise with their fingers. 

Ilod king, Tao riling, and Iloei tha,* departed in advance and 
directed their steps to the ki.n,.k)m of Kie chha.^ Fa hian and tlie 
rest, who were anxious to v.itn. ss the Procession of Images, re- 
mained behind for three mm.ths and some day.s. There are in 
this kingdom fourteen grc.at Seng kia Ian, and it is inijmssible to 
reckon the number of smaller ones. On (he iirst day^ of the fourth 
moon'" they sweep and water all the street.s of the town, and they 
adorn and set in oriler the roads and the squares. They spread 
tapestry and hangings before the gate of the city. All is orna- 
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AfAtel cinil liiaijiiilicently arranged. The kiiicr, tlie qucLU, aint 
!j:auv elegant ladies are statloiieel at this place. The uiuiiks (it 
/I't.' hit’ ti, beii-.g thejse devoted to the study of the t/renf tntnsla- 
T’ur, are iiinst honored liy the king, and take, therefore, the lead it. 
tiie Procession of Iin.ages. At the distaiice of three or foitr /- frotn 
the tosvn i^ cuii^tiucted a foiir-n heeled car for the ImaL''-5, tioout 
throe toi^ts" ill height, in the form of a moveable pat illon, inlorncd 
wi’ii the seven precious tilings, ttith hangings, and ciiitains, ro.d 
c .verlets of silk. The linage’'' is placed in the middle ; on either 
e'.'le are ttvn J‘/ii,ii .sii tvhile around and behind are the iniaires 
I f the (hods. All are carvtd in silver and in gold, ttith pieitoiis 
stor.e? su'pended in the air. MTieii the Image is one huuilred 
^■aees from the gate, the kina: despoils him of his liiddern. 
dresses ill netv garments, and iidtancing barefoot, and huhliii'-' in 
Ills hands jierfumcs and llowers, issues from the town aecoona- 
nled hy his retinue to march in iVont of the Image, lie pn/- 
strates himself at its feet, and ailorcs it, scattering flowers and 
bur. ling incense. At the inijineut when the Imiure enters tin 
t(,tvn, the ladies and the young damsels in the jiatilion tihove the 
g.atc, scatter from all sides a iirofusion of every variety of flowci'. 
so that the car is completely concealed with them. 

There are ditferent kinds of cars for each ceremonial, and eaci. 
Se/’t; /•■'!> hill enacts the Process ion of Images on a particular dav. 
This ceremony commences on the 1st dav of the Ith moon, and 
t'.ic Pi I ‘Cession of the Images is concluded on the 1 Itli da\, when 
t!ie king and his ladi'w retuin to the palace. 

.\tsi\( aor eight /( we-t from the town tliere is a. St- mi Lm 
/«/!, call. il the A cic Tenqilh <J the Knifi, Ihghty years wen 
ocenpu-d in building it, ami the reigns id thrtc kniLts were requir- 
ed to romiilete it. It may he twenty-fne toiscs'* in height. There 
are to be seen many oniainents and sculptures on plates of gold 
and of silver. The most precious materials were brought together 
f.ir the construction of the tower. .V chapel, dedieated to Foe. has 
since been erected, and cxciuisitely adorned ; the beams, the pii- 
iar-, the foluiiig door?, the luUiccs, nil are overlaid with p'.-.t' s ' ’ 
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:rui(i. Cells ior the ecclesiastics are constructed separately, s(. 
beautiful and so highly decorated, that words tail to desciibe 
them. The princes of the six kingdoms situated to the east et 
the chain of mountains,*^ send thither as oblations every thing 
precious in their possession, and alms so abundantly, that but a 
portion onlv is called into requisition. 

NOTES. 

0 ) The kingdom of Vu ihwn. — This is the towji of Khotan, one of those 
in TvU tary ^liich adopted the religion of Buddha and observed it? iite? wirh 
the greatest magnihcence. Tiie name of this to'vn is not derived fiom the 
Mongol wuid (a town), as was long «u{'pf.-ed ; but from two San- 

skrit words, as I have elsewhere shown, K'jh Siena, signifying the breast 
(mamma) of the earth. Many names and expressions borrowed fmm Saii.-ci»t. 
and naturalised by religion, begin to sliow tbemsel-.e? alieady. — R, 

(2) The great tra)iSlation. See note -1, chapter II. 

fd) Small towers. — The Chinese term heie translated tower, eorre'poiuK 
^\uli the Sanskrit word sthnpa* signifying tinnnh/'i : but in the language ot 
the Buddhists, this term is applied to buildings of seven, nine, and even 
thirteen stories, erected on 'pots where the relics of saints or of gods were 
deposited. Such towers ore ficcpieutly mentioned in the course of his nar- 
lative b} Fa luan. Other accounts, itineraries, and legends, make frecpient 
allusion to similar towers. Their dimensions vaiy gieailv; those here 
spoken of weie but two Cliinese toises high, or 0.120 metres t about 20 ft. ^ 
Many tar smaller ones, miniatiue models of tliese, are aI<o mentiontd. and 
^^ere {'Crimps used for the purposes of |nhate devotion. On the otiier 
hand, a tower is sjiokeu of in G.mdhara, 700 Chinese feet higii, or 210 
inetres, twice the height of the Finn.acle of the Invalids at Pari?. — K. 

Monasteries, — in the original Seng fang, “ a house foi the ecclesias- 
Otlier expressions arc more common. See iu‘\t note. — K, 

lO) Seng kin Ian. — This woid, honored fioin the Saiiskiit. ajtpear-^ here 
for the hist time, and must be explained. Chinese authoi«: explain ir to 
mean gardens, or garden of several, ot garden of the coninmuifg t (Jnrd<^n 
iiiuilies habitation in the language of Buddhism. Kia Ian U aho Usf-d by 
ahbre\ iation ; but it cannot mean the garden of scveml, T\hatevor the 
du'tionary of Khang lii may a'^scit to the contiary. T have submitted these 
tranter. ptions and intei pretations to M. K. Buinouu ^^Ilo profio-^es the re- 
storntiun of Seng kia h>a by the Sanscrit word Saugd gnram the h>jUi>‘ oj the 

* A /, ; 7’wOi imn ad vnb. 77*ii,rad. WXII. 
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u;.(on, or ol united priests. IIowe\er tliU may be, the ■S'r/jy /. ki la t'.if 
abode of the Feou thou* that is of Buddha and the Sangas ; it is at once 
temple and monastery, in San-crit Vihuia, and the part of tlie building 
where objects of worship are exposed to the adoration of the faithful, is 
ijenoinmated a Chaityn. The Tibetans call their monasteries dGrj/i-yi«. A 
description of these temples may be found in the woik of Georgi.T and lepre- 
sentations of them in the plates annexed to Mr. Hodgson's Meraoir.l: — K. 

AVilson, whose authoiity on such a subject is of great weiglit, suggests. 
(J. R. A. S. Vol. V. p. IIOJ other and more probable etymologies of 
kia Ian, in the Sanscrit words Siinydloya, or Sankhijataya , uluya signifying 
habitation or receptacle ; and Sanya, a community, or Sankhya, number; or 
Sanyavihura ; which Chinese organs would pronounce vchala. To judge from 
the analogy of sound, the first of these appears the nio.st plausible etyinoiogr. 
— J. \V. L. 

(dl Ktu rnn ti. — Evidently a Sanscrit word; perhaps Gbmati, from Go. a 
cow. This is the original name of the river Goomty (Gomati) in Oude. — R. 

(D A siyual struck . — In the te.xt Khtan ctihoui ; meaning cither a plate 
of metal, stone, or wood, which emits a sound on being struck, and thus 
serves to summon an as.sembly. — R. 

Wooden bells are used to this day in China. Neumann “ visited the 
Hoe chung monastery at Canton when another European wished to try 
the effects of this wooden toiler. The Chinese Ciceroni however, recom- 
mended the gentleman by all means to avoid it, lest it might bring all tlie 
priests of the monastery into the refectory.” Catechism nf the S'ramoiis, 
p. lOr). Wooden bells with clappeis are elsewhere described by the same 
author. Porphyry (Lib. I V.) spc.dxs of the Samaneans (5a,uovamij regulating 
their actions by t-he sound of a bell. — J. W. L. 

( 8 ; IIm'i thn : — one of llic comp niioiis of Fa liian, whose name, not enu- 
merated Ijefure, -igiaiies lut'tlijcitl Penetration. — R. 

(9) The country of Ku' etihu. Sec note 7, Chapter V. 

(10) The Ui day of the fourth moon. — If, as is not improbable, K.i laan 
reckons after the Cliinc.se calendar, this ceremony must have begun on the 
4th June, and continued to the 18th. — R. 

firif i’a Ilian be sii]i]iOsid to have adopted the Iiuli.an calendar, it began 
on the first of the moon if rlssar ; a matter of sonic little inipoi taiice. 
as will he seen by and bye. At the time of our truvelier’s passage through 
India the year commeiiecd in the mouth of Chaitia. (Prinsep's Tables. I'd 
part, p. 18 ) — J. \y . L. 

* hn'ic lo Jo'll ii/ii , vide /. 111 . 

; hum. n. A. V \ ol. H. pp. 24J, 2J7. 
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'11 T'nee toiseSi about 9.1b0 m. or about 30 En^Usli feet in hel^'ht. 
Tne C 1 I-; Used in India at the present time lia\e, according to the testimony 
f f iia\tdlers, fully this elevation. — R. 

12' The lutarjc . — Fa liian does not parti<uilarise the dUinity whose 
lii.cue paraded on this occasion ; most probably it was that of a Bud- 
dha ; but we have not sufficient information on the state of Buddhism at 
Khotan in the fifth Centiirv to enable us to decide bother this object of 
wor-hi,) was a terre:.tn d Bmllha, like Sakya Muni, or ui\ ine one, like 
Amitabha ; or in short, nliether it was Buddha par excellence. The circutn- 
et-incp to be spoken of in the next note, renders the la^t supposition the 
nuu'p pi abable, in as much as Khi ?wa ti was a monastery of the great revo- 
lution. — R. 

ri3. Two Phou ^a. — The principal image had on each side those of two 
Vhov sa ur Bodhisaitivas, Taking this account literally, it would appear 
thit the God was accompanied by tno infeiior di\initie5, j>erhaps Bodhisat. 
twas ; but it is more probal-Ie that Buddlia had on each hand the two acolytes 
of the 5?upieme TiiaJ, Dharma and Santja.''^ Others of the abundant triads 
of BuJdliism may also be adduced, as tlie three BodhUattwas, Manjusriy 
Vf'ji'f'i pini and Padmnpani; or else Anutabhay Bakya ynuni, and MaitreyOy 
«\c. The gods wliose iinajes were placed at a greater distance from the 
]uinclpal figuie, are calhd Thlun in the text ; the^e are the Betas of the 
Hindus, the Lha of Tibet, the Twyri of the Mongols ; sucli as Indra, 
PraJima, and other divinities of the Biali'uanical jiantheon, far inferior in 
’he svsteni of ihe Buddhist, to tlie pure or puiiiieJ Intelligence?, the 
Hnddlii<. Bodhi-uttv\ as, ikc. — R. 

TIjc reader cannot fail to be struck with tlie very clo<c icsemblance be- 
twixt the Ihiuddha proces4on liere dcsCiibe i and that of Jagaunuch, of which 
indeed it refpiires no great stretch of tlie imagination to suppose it to be tlie 
model and prototype. The time of the ycai at vvhich the ceremony took 
jihce, corresponds, as we luive seen above, very closely with that of the 
Rath and the duration of the festival was about the same. Tlie 

piincipal image with its sujiporters on either hand, scoins tlie very counter- 
jiait cf xTngannalh, Balaram and .‘^ubhadia : and when ne fuither bear 
in mind that the famous temple at Puii ia supposed to stand on the 
>ite of an ancient Biuldhiat Chaitya; that tlie annual festival is accom- 
panied by that singular anomaly, the smpension of all caste ior X\\e time 
being ; and lastly, that the image contains the supposed relics of Krishna, — 
a featuie entiiely abhorrent fiom ilinduism, but eminently caaracteiislic of 
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Ku'Mhism. — I think v/e can scaicely doubt tint the 2 )ri)ces-ion of JagannaG* 
I'a oii^ni j\ the observances of the latter faith. — J. VC. L. 

1 1 ' Ti/ c/it'j-fne /6/bey, about 7' .000 ineties ; a little lecs than the height 
or tiiC Puntheun at Paris. — R. 

Abjut 200 English feet. Aithoi^gli tlie great size attributed to these 
monastei ies and may have an air of exaggeration, yet the good 

faith of our simjde-minded pilgiiiu must u>t be lightly impugned upon 
GicsS giouuds. The remains of Buddhist structures visible to tirs day. go 
tar to conliiai Fa hian's statements. The height of the Rvaniteile D'lgola 
in Ovlon, uiiginally 270 feet, was still 1^9 fett ^^hen viuted by Major 
Forbe= in 132d ; that of the Ahhayngiri is 240 feet ; and that of tlie Jaita- 
unii'iKtiiinga < 31.") feet high) the same. (See Knighton, o/i 

Ri/ins r,f Aiou'ii.lhfipHi a, ill Cii/Ujii : J. A. S. Vol. XVI. p. 213 ) — 
J. \V. T. 

(l.V) Tho ch'iiH rjf 7hounfains . — The raountains here s| oken of are tl.e 
'J\oi/./ri iiiig, or the Onion Mountains, to the west of Khotaii, a chain uhieh 
i.rossihg in a nortli und south direction, rejoins the mass of the Himalaya. 
It will be ^eeu further on tliat Fa liian gives a name etpinalent to that of 
Himalaya, to various ranges ordinarily beaiing diff’erent denominations. As 
to tliC six kingtloms situated to the east of the ehain, the princes of which 
sent to the ueu- iemyle of the king magnificent offeiingSj Fa hian dedgnates 
them in no pi eci>e manner ; but without doubt ^hen 6/<e«, Oo hoo, ami 
Kao oh'i'oi/j, coniicn-s i»e I. ad tiaversed, and m winch Buillhi'm wa-. 
esraidislu'd, were three of iliom ; tlie remaining three weie probably situated 
b'Uw»-rn the D^’^crt aiici the Onion Mountains.* — R. 


CII.VPTER IV. 


Ku'cdoin ul ihe I-cu ho.— I'soung ling mountains. — K Uigdom ol ^ u !iu* i. 

After the fourth moon, tlie ceremony of tho Proccisiun of 
Images being conehuled, Sen;/ shao sot out alone in t!ie ^iiite of 
a barbarian jniest' jiroceeiliiig to A7 pin.'^ I'a liiaii and the 
rest proceeded towards tlie kingdom of Taeu hv. ' They traielled 
for twenty-five days, and at tlie end of that time arrived in tliat 

‘ M • H /i.Mii (Ai.iiH? /./»a7, Buuk C(_ ( ' KX \ \ 1. p i, 



CHAPTER IV. 


Kingtloni. The hlng is firmly attached to the t'airh.-* There 
are in this country about one thousand ecclesiastics, for the 
most part adherents of the great translation. The travellers 
sojourned tliere fifteen days, and then proceeded southward ; and 
having marched four days, entered the Tso>fng mountains, 
and arrived at the kingdom of Yu hoe't,^ where they halted. Ila^- 
in^: refreshed themselves, they resumed their journev, and in 
tventy-five days tliey reached the kingdom of Kie chha, where 
they rejoined Hoct king and the others. 

NOTES. 

1 ') A lavhftrian priest. — Tao Jin is a synonyme of Tao . a name 
iic.en to the sectarians of Lno tsen and of the dt'ctrinc of Tao. or Supre/Ke 
lir-aion. I know not why M. Reniusat has tramlatcd this word, a barba- 
nan priest. — Kl. 

Oa shovMiig the original characters to a Cliinc«c friend, he unhesicaticialv 
explained them to mean a priest, (*• padre, ’’i and not a traveller, as MNJ, 
Klaproth and Landiesse would rather interpret them. SeC the last note to 
Chapter XL.— J. W. L. 

' i) Kl pm, — Co])liene, or tlje couutiy watered by the Cophes. Rennell 
snp])Osed the atfiuent of the Indus, so named by the ancienu, to be identi- 
‘•al with the Coimufll : Saint-Croix believes it ratlier to bo the Merhamhir. 
'rhe ^yll.lble Cow is probably a remnant of the ancient aj)pe!lation. A7 
wliii’h Chinese authors confound with Caslnnere,^ and which Deguigne has 
taken foi baniarcand, supposing the latter to be identical with Koptchak. 
corresponds v\ith the country of Ghi/uch and C mdahar. It is celel'rated 
in Cliinese Geography, and appears to ha\e been a flouri-slung seat of Lud- 
K. 

The (i’t.nai, n<;t ('ov'invU) liscs at Dvrchdhj, in tlic country of Oh;.i- 
ikIi. zo tiie ioutii ot tMiefza ; and runs at first towards th; south-n t-^t, but 
turning to llie suutli, pursues tliat coiuse towaids DtinenJi, wheie it 
rece.'.es tiie liver and the whieli ius its sonrec in the 

’ll <ui h; od of I’ii 'a a. Thence the Gonial pi < ecc-ds c astei ly to ^Mrinagha, 
'A nt 1 r- It 1 - 1 nned by t he Zhoht : a ii\er lu aily as lar u' tiu' Gonial it.'clf, 
ii'Uig in tiie n’-ount.ui)’* ol A7'/«/C ea*t of 7?^*/ and running to a di.-triet 
■ '> ’aIiH'H jt lt^ name. A liulc to the c l^*' «d Sitmag.. i. the (tu iial 

Cs tl.e on of : iii’’ in mi*unt UU'-. p ' ’ uf c t 11 -.j , and 1. , ' i- 

' !\ I >l , I''OOa I 1 L. 



PILGRIMAGE OF FA HIAX. 


Uses tKe country inhabited by the tribes of D.uilet Khail and G^ndenpu 
It dries up in the defile of Pegou, and its bed is supjdied with -rater only . ' 
the lainv season, when it lejoins the right of the Indus to the south casf 
.'f the tov. n of Paharpour. — Kl, 

The Co}'hon of the ancient^ is not, as Rennell and the Fiench Hduo s 
suppose, the Guinal, an inconsiderdbie laountaui stieam, dry yll the year 
except at the season of the pcriod'cal riins. The Cabul River is the only 
aiie that coiresponds with the accounts given of the Cophen by the Li'to:i- 
ails of Alexander, paiticularly Arrian, who describes it as falling into the 
Indus in the countiy of Peiikelaotis and canjiiig along with it the tributai;. 
waters of the Mahmlus, Suastus, and Gaiuus. (Iiulica IV. 11 . ; Soixie of 
these names will be identified hereafter from the nanativc of our pilgrim 
and the Itinerary of Iliuan tsUang. 

It will be seen from the text that there were two routes to the coanti’- 
-watered by the Cophen ; Seny i>hno most probably took the westerly or more 
direct one; while Fa bian and the rest proceeded to the same country by 
’•he more circuitous route of the Indus and Pe-ihawar. Vhy this sej'ara- 
i-ion took place is not stated, nor does it appear that Seng sli lo ever afte- 
it'joined the little baud, lie was one of thoaC whom our julgiim oiertooh 
at CJ>ang y. — J. W. L. 

?>) Tso)! ho. — This country is jdaced by Fa liian at the distance or 
tv.entv-lUe days march fiom KUotan; but the direction is not stated. On 
■onsidenng the loute which our traxcllcia would in all piobabilitv follow, 
and tlie positions they afterwards attained, I have traced tins poition ('f 
heir journey south-westerly from Kliotan. Cldne>e Geographeia nlentify tlu- 
m'liir ot Tbfi}/ ho, wliich seems to slgiiifv tlie “ yun'jns of 60/ry,'’ with thit 
t < ho kiu /'ho, or Cfm kiu /ihnn, words uiiparcntU derived fiuni tiie 
San-knt. In the ab-'Cncc of other iiifoi mation I siiall here tiansciibe the 
detail' touching tliis siihjeet, found in tlie Ciiinc'c collection'.’^ 

-• The country of Thpu ho has been known ?ince the time of the latte: 
li'in. .'id centur\ ). It formcily constituted a single kingdom witli tha* 

* S! //'■ (" y'Ci>(fin nujhl"), but at present the two states liavo iiuhpen- 
Moiii kl' The lO'-idiTicc of the king of T'luhoi^ tall-d the VaVvii oj 
hi't" . r !- // lun leagues; tioin Sjn (r and Khichgar ; .uel eontains 

)'»'j i.ii’iihe' and 1 UOtt d he: ' ■( 

L lahi t he * 1 of t le iioi th, in the thii d \ car uiintj \ in the 1 2 ’ t. 
aiDou Me-'C nine tnhu’r from the eimiitry of Cftu kin /ihfm. This touTit. ■ 
' to ’ he V. t ! Kliotan^i. its inhabitants live in the midst if 

' ‘juu'cd in the Vi lu ? tM >j , j) j 
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CHAPTER IV. 


uncdins. There are coni and plenty of wild fiuits. The whole po|ui]aiiou 
obiersesthe Law of Foe. The lan^uai^c is the same as that of Kliotaii, 
This state is subject to the I e tJai ^Getie). Another tribute came in the 4th 
year, Young p^ing (oil) 9th moon.* 

“ The Chu kill pho, Culled also Chiu kite /than, scut tribute in the years 
IVou te (CIS — G2G ) ; this is the country de&i;^nated T.),cu ho, under the Ilan 
d\na5ty. There aie four countries, known since the time of the Han, 
which are united to it, namely, -S'? ye, Phou li, }' nai, and Te jo. 
It IS exactly 1000 ii west fri>m Khotan, and 3u0 h noith of the Tioang 
luting mountains. On the west it is coceimiaeus ^ith the country of Kho 
phfin tho ; to the iiurtli at tlie distance of 9U0 h i> the frontier of Sou le 
iKa.-luar) To the sniitU at oOOu li, is the Km^dom of Women. It coutam*- 
2<j!'0 aoldiera. The law of Feoxi thou L held iii honour. The cluuacteis 
u>ed aie tlioseof tho biahmans.t — ll. 

Tlic position of tho kingdom ho is determined in rhe last edition of 

the Till thbuig y ihoung chi u^^eotiou 410;. It is the jneseut canton of 
Konkc yar i^blue scarped liank) situated to tlie south of Yerkiuuig, 70® 407 
li. of Pulls, and 37® 3o' N. Lat. on tlie rigid bank of the ri\er K-rd i^oit, 
wlilcli lulls northerly and talK into the Tiz d'>. or Ttng'.a c') Oib ng, a light 
affluent nf \.\ic Ycrkigang lUna. Tins canton being distc^nt h\ o dcgi ees of 
longitude west fiom Ivhotan, and the ro.uU being UKUie«’t. it is net su: - 
piising that Fa luau should occupy twcnty-fico d-\s upon tho jouuioy. Tuc 
kingdom of Chu kiu pho extends from Ingachur, or Yan^.hi //oso , in r..i 
prc'cnc territory of KaNlig.ir, to I'oul nn/:, in that of \erkiyang. It i' 
tiurefore identical wuh 'Pneu ho . — Kl. 

vL Fi/’inly atlachdl to rehjifi . — 'Ihe author employs a pocaiiir expu'^ 
Sion, bunowej fiom tlic ascetic \Ocabuluy of iu^ faith ; i^mg Cin, si^-nre- 
mg propcily, e^orh toxrards punly, progress in suhlle, or holy Iht.tg.s . .u 
San^kiit v'/rya. It is one of the ten means of attaining ab^r-,Iute jv riVction, 

or ill the language of Ijuddhisin, (*i cthiiniug the other hhore. I ]\a\v i 

Occasion before to spe ik of this niLai's. or j'druiniidj i st e in p irt-c i’ <■ J - <, u'/l 
- i torn. Vil. p. 250;, rmthcr dot tiK will be found m the Co-n- 

/yicntiiti e .sur Jr Vocnhuhui c Pcntnijlotte, by M. E. Ikn mnif and — [{. 

(5 ) The Ty-.ung Ung tnoi'iitatn — We have already s-.cii i ( hii). III. iku 
17 ' that thi.'i chain of hills, detached from the great uni'-'^ofthe lliinabi'. a, 

1 UH'' , aceoi ding to Ciune^e Geogt 'iphei in a direction uoai ly due noi rh . I i 
liMU s})C'Aks here no doubt of some bianeh detaebtd fiorn the gitul ea^'v^u 

■* ]' 1 1‘ ft o' i /, I jx't ui '^hUltlii II ini <pU»l» d IM Pi lU I ll III , r>. I . \ , p. 1 \ . 

t Pt 'I <i/ I ! ' 'Ua n ( ' null ijii'iU'd 111 lliL Pi m i h-iu . p. 2 

• ib. W . i . 
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1 ctirj, ■ Kui ti ,i\ '.'1!' 1 3 o‘i. It i. /lO. fell ni ssi'. li K a(!t i lui . lu^ }ii ueCct! 

tdt'iiii ui_\3iha I’licClion TIil} w t-rc iiit y- tiv t (^i\ *• in oro=>iii4 

i' ; I'jiidf ill'll) v.t'iL* '•}• 'll in ui.u ciiiiii; towanU th^- v.i.5t. In the nc!) 

iniil't of t'..' - !i.:»ui.* ini'. tjK ) fuuiiu. as \»ill lie seen fuithur on. akiiiL'>lo-u 

u lii eii Kie ch/f’. — 11. 

Uj 'I'/.'j of ]'t/ /i'" — Tills ^oiil 1 ' aj’jurei.tly the trnn-rcrijttio.i 

(if S'jUiL loc il name ; fiiilhei \'-ekiiow iiotlniia/ iiui ia the ei niiili y our tiavK- 
lei'' dL'' iilK‘ suiheiently known to tuniish uswitli the lutans of oonijt'.- 
1 1'on. — 11. 

in ,i ';no^e(['i -ht note 7 of Ch-tyvi* V M FKaj i*'".. cinn iioni-. {> 
nientiiy i >/ h'lti wilii Li-iikh. but U' t \eiv •'•iti-iaerin Js . hn it /ri o 
I'hnti.'.l wnU Kht'L' yu it eoiimt i)-' I " f h i:i luilts d.i e • ih-oun' 
ti(..n L id 'kh, 1 ' ii'.eip*;; it tlius ino'o-'.ihle lIiP our i-i'e-imn 'h'niM ’t.n h 'h 
litlei m the shoit ce ot I na' — J V. I. 


CilAiTKl? \ 


ii,. . .le.;.',. o: K • . 

"i'iie KlliU ri l\n' vliliit Ci-|ct,r<.(es tlip ^iiin (///' y//n ' Pn,' 
rf(i' 111 (.liIi/'-'L* tire (//*eo/ n >1 

At tlie Uiae (»t tliK a-'oeiiioi) tlic >/(' men aie ia\iud tVaia all 
dir'Ctioa-. Tiify gatlier LLe tiu' cluud^, wjili {wiaii) aiid gra\it\ 
At the plaoc v.lu'ic tiic c'ci’,:/ ‘^it aic 'sUsjnjiidcd latMuiau^, 
u’l'l Ci. jiK-'. A tiiruac is pOji'jivd tunl aibaiied uitli lotas 
llouei'' oi '•ih.!' uiiii ol aold, and rk-raal stats uic arraniri d b -lo'vV 
It. Thalle r lli-' Ivoi-t and ias oliirci s rojuar to pialoiin their 
do /aoiis iunjortliae. to the Law. This (*ereiaoa\ lasts (-ae ranath, 
or two, ur three: and gciiarallv takes phice in sjn laic iiaie.'^ 
When the kla'j; rises iroiii the ,i""iiihl\, lie e\!i'/its his mi, alters 
to ]>eil<irai their (k'a-tionb in turn. Soam oi'eiijiv om* day 
i.i tias duty, ^oijie twe, ami soiae tlin e or live M in it nil hat e 
hai''lnd their devatiMis, {l;e kiiej ihsiMi.uti s the Imr't’ which 
le* riii' s, his sa'luSe and ho, laeile, (he hoiscs of die j.iiinij.nl 
utlii K ' of his kiai;doiii , 1 . 1 '! a h"i pe! '-ms rf (h '! iin ! .'d 

- i' • : i. ' 1 i ' J . I ! I ' 
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uil kiiiJs ul woDii^a -taH'' . Hill iii’1.1 '.nils tiiiiip:--, iHn! aUlha'r 
tiio i''/h/ mi'll iiiov rinuirc. Ail tlic ■■tiici'i'S Iiuh! tlu'ii ;-:!' is ’ii\ 
Mi'.vs, and ilistiiljute iiliii^, thcN tlu’ii vcdatiu irian the lccic- 
MU'-tii’s all these Joiuitiini'. 

This cuuntrv is cold and moiiulahi'ius. Ao other ar; in bwt 
I’lrii arrives at matiiiiiy. As s.iuii as the cleray ha'c reetived 
^heir aiuiual protision of lirain. the vicather, he'wevev hue licdore, 
iiecotiips clornlv ; the Kiaa' i' accustomed, therclore, to 'ii‘.,iiii ihrh 
thrsii shall I'.'it receive their amuui p.'o\isioa till in - lairvi si 
ai I'ive at inatnri: ■. , 

There is in this kiimdom a v.isp ;.,tii uniea lee s|,,,; . ' is i" 
stone, ami ol’ the same eo!.Mii' ns Toes heua'ina pot.’ , i.. rt i- 
,'ilsn a tooth ol Tiie,' and in h uor of this tooth the jieej'io i i ’h, 
conntrv Intro erected a tower. Tliere me more than a tliriisiind 
ceelesiasties, all iittaehed to the study ol the /t.sv n cnl nt tm) . 

To the east ot' these iiiount;iins the iialites dross in enarse 
liahiliiiients, similar to tliose ol the land ot Ihsin, execjit the 
dii'ft'i'eitee ot' stntl's tit' v.ool and ol hat. 1 ht' .‘s/ot i/oai eoU' 
t’oriiiahlv to the I. aw, nniKe use of uheels,® the elHcaey (d uliieli 
■s iifit to he ilesei'jhed. 

This hinvdoni is in the nii(l''t ol the iniuint;i;ns Isimiiii Iniij. 
On aiUaneinij; to the soulli of the.se inoiiiitains, the jihints ami 
fruits lieenme f(uite different; there are hnt three iilaiit-. the 
ti.'iinljoo, the poinep:r mate, and the siimar-eane,— that rescinhl.- 
’Iioso of ( 'liina. 


NOTES. 

‘ 1 ) Viiii rln' iiim .M’c. T'liis woi ,1 is f\i,loatly ot Sniskin onuiii. 
".iMiis, ar.aiialiiii^ oi oiir an. or. fhr t I'i'al i/nitufiicnni'i/ nwi mhi it . It is .i 
1 oinpoiiiul of the .s iii..kin i.itlie.d ^t'ltm’iu, t:\e ' .itnl lo-unioii. tO'C'ii- 

iilv. K 1 — K 

To llih ctvinolo-j IholV-oi \V,;-,i.i ohieet, tiir.l man lio.Jto 

henote an .'Us'i'nitlU or n’.eeiuie o{ nn i\ ; ,iml he -..n a yi'/.e' t, a- 1 ,i 
■he inoh ,hle re iihii- , /m, In .m 1 i 'm '<■•. .i > e.ir, 'i'he with 

to this i.'Ooi itioii 1-. lImI ;,/'e ,I.res not .ipii, .11' a vn V lik.-lj ti.iii- 

-Mii't of I'irsir i-n'i-ii'-. .1 more I"-,. h.tiile '■ 111.,. ■Ill etMiiuii IS ni.m, leni.l 
11 
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i') -i.hify a wa ur tl-e :il'c oi a hi. in. Tii'i'- tiiP uriiin'u} 

'-ilutitun 01 of .1 brjoii*an of llie pp-'ont tl.iy i' ’ Ii\<' o 

si 

fianJifi] ycri-v.’ The couinifut itor on tlu* R.r^lm T'an^a in explanation of a 
in th? text, pJfrfis//fii/vO/a jib./.po, ob'cn-e.- 

j * 

T^rfl'^ "S' i^n j'Hifno, TTence ji/n/rZ/r/yti^ha woulil be ‘‘ five 

j j 

xeails .” 

A- to ll.ey.e''// 'j‘»:uj‘ici:-i>ul a<'%’‘inljhi here spoken of it, it w;,'me>tpro- 
oa' ly the v \ i hemi.' R^th al oulami cl foi {a i pe* u:.l r\ anee in L 15 own 
iluinini jn« by rir- empv': or A'-ok anil e\ten<lch by lii'^ intlui lu'r t ) nei^oi- 
hourir ^ roau-ri i fn hi-' thud elift, he says — “ Thu' «rrAe t],e !i. awn- 
)' ki;u' I’b. ■I'bi'i Ily rs •■» after the twelfth ye-u of inv anoiii inent, 

tlu -5 c . iiinin'iib.u lit i-' Ui uh- ' F.MrywLuc in too rotojiiurtl puninet- 
a" oni t'' ' f o.’/A], Mb' ’le’-r iny own -^ii' jeet'^ or foromnariJ. (‘/fri' cirrij fre 
■ rve?. L: flr-t, 1 ,^' a ]>ul 11 .- I.na iii uion f.>r t'i> f\pre-s i yea for ilie 

'' anfi iinatnn of Mit'-e n.-l the «uj>prei.'ion of ili'','ri\ceful aat'. Guutl and 
proper is chi' . I '■•uiee (0 i.* iher ami father; — tovMuals fiiends ami k'.ns- 
: '11:, tow. lid', bi.lhj.im-' ami "jmn.in'-, eM'c]l<'nt isrliniity; j'joili^'nlity and 
iu ilu'i'Ui' -hndrr aie iv**- 'rO''*d. All t'us the IcM.ler of tlie eonstre.'.'tion 
'h U lucuh'tte to the a^'Cu.bly with .ippropnalo exi'b\naliun and t.xample/' 
1, .Inm nal A*.. Soc, V'd. Vn. p ‘jr,0.) In the oriuwn.d of tin- f(>nwoni^ the 

f, VC Vnu- (j b ’ d ftj A rCrh 

1 } I 

^ 'tiifjhij. }! rnsr'^)t . Words a Jiij )j n:i:,ht aKo \oi y u, 11 fin in fie ot i^.ual of th'. 
.wk'vsaid Chino^e trin«enplion in «*ur *e\f. — J W. L. 

(12i I 1(1, two til :t tin's ]»a'-5a:ce «hould he n;’vn’slar‘'‘d. “ oula i the fii<t 
inontli . or the «rc' .n I, or the rhn d, li.p i^'‘-nt'irdlv in '-pi m j. ' — K 1. 

'.Ij D-ifnfji'ft — 'j li-' tr-i'cll'T hcie eii'phw', th.e t'nn'err.''te'l 

n .0 il /''y'' /./A, Op.il. i, r,t fo the 11.', 1 ,f (,■; 111 (hi Ht. Till', ir- t i.e til -t of t lie 

If 11 ].ih It'll fn nr me in- nf .. lUa uni. s, *• ahmi', ( 'h 1 , mae ) 2. and f li. I V. 
note 4. — R* 

( i) 7 //'> jin( f / }' ,p —The aim- ) -.t i-- 4ine of tlu’ eh u e t' 1 c nten 'll" oI 
I' li'-eei' .!,< ml . t. dear 1, -! le, i Mu.m dniin- I . reiie'*iial 

(v.-lMve, i ' 1 1 pi-, j e.s I- he If mi!?,* -pi. kin 'd :e_ lin, ( 'hap 

XII.— il. 

th) AtiOlh fy/ /bo.— The tci 111 of Foe aK ammvji't tin m-i-t relebrated 

.tlii^ne-of Haddhi-,m. Tin' hi-toi\ i.f this nhomn j'U'.v.ii-' maov but- 
oiim ered with tlio-e jnecioii" leiiMin- of the ho K "f S.ikva Muni — F . 

(</’ IJ/'/v/i — In the te\t x-filniiiatt. a iiH’Mi.ir and re\olMni.C o')|fet. ami 
*mt lu" ( I'fi'ikrn in Saip-eiit. \x(i<,thi m 1 ‘h, * ,,, 
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Tii, uiay be dilleu-iiliy uiuUM'-tou.!. l.vit ii |-u.u.b'.iy to i,y . 

i-jvhffh, oroei'mder^to whuU ^nd aiv 

to revoke ^ith the utmost practic.hle lapuiity. (o obtain fm ti,e denote, 
rtteveiy revolution, tlie same iiuriit the leen.il of tlie j-raver, A tie- 
ie'iipiiou ot tills jiiact:co be tiiiiuil HI lUvuius f>f ti v\'uo have 

‘I'ited raittuy."^ The ietea of a V'ficcl^ oi of ctscvtni /•£> nioretnei, 

^ in of those uhich recur mosi Ire^uently m the mctaj-liciuea.l uUi^vui.e rf 
kiuldhisin. We ha\e already seen that this is the pru^ cr mejiiii^' of flu 
m_\''iovu e.viiressiuti ^,'(na i C’h.\p. II. note t.) The V'lietl is one of the cubt 
^^ymu^_ds iu Sauscni ; too. no. t takil, in Monjok ohsemeJ m Bud • 

ehUt temples. t It is the symbol of supreme power in the hands of those mon- 
a>'_h3 ^ho are neld to have exercised uiii\ersal ilomimou. and v.ho are for this 
'vi'-on teruiS'l i-hakrafvi'itt or iftnicrs of the irhcol ; it is the emblem of the 
ti'’Ua,n('jfattun of uhich, like a circle, is without be^innin" or end. It 
Is alsi> tlie emblem of preaebmg : and to announce that a Buddha has begun to 
pi each t'oe doctiine, u is saul tha*' lie lias be-j:uu to ti'rn iJtP wheel of the Law, 
Li^tly, tile difleicnt branches of a doctiinc, or the dufeicnt «\ stems em- 
br.u'cd by tlio-sc vho adopt tlioin, receive also tlie name of V'heel : thus, 
the in'Cevpfs of the wheel rf (he su^wno.' l<iw^ of tho v hc^l of the mulUe 
'aw, n/iJ of that rf the iifeine late. This exjuv'^'iou. vbou it occurs in tlm 
narrrdise of Ba hi m, refciv nu'^t piobably to ih« lueof ^ , ’i/i'iiy a'/o'phu \\hieU 
ippcar -at present to be peculiar to tlie r>uduliu-i< of the uoiihein countiics, 

1 luuc found !'o mention of them in iny lu-han h mbs that hue falhm 
'indcr my nonce ; wnich ju^toie-j the le.oaik made by I'l liian m the ]'as‘ 
Mi.'C tli'U ha'< cluiced rhis note. — R. 

Tuc^e ingenious and efcooioas' iu>trumints arc* >tiU u^cd in the count: u-s 
'Ahrt<’ t .1 Ilian t’ust saw them, and their coi^truction seems to have at{ .in< d 
MM) givit pcifcciion. “On a stieam falling mtu tiio i i\ uler,“ suys Ah*.', 
riofr. “was a »mall stone bmidiiig, nliiciiat tu apn, ,it ed to he a war, r 
no!) ; but nliu’h prowd to be a rd/fj/ot/'i eftn h-r, e.>,-\{d and pMuted, ami 
I’nnrd round k/ the eurrr.tt " .Travels in the lh'iial,’\ in Ihuvuiccs. V^d. 

1. p. 2 ?>\.) — J. \V. L, 

( 7 ) The po'^itisui of Ahe ch'<ii, or acci-rding to vuljar pramin-'” dr« n, 
I\/(f chhi , 111* Ah/ ehh'i, is the moie ddtiiult to \.lct^ i uune. niasmurh 
:»> tin- jm.uu’ n<d t) be fcun-l ri anv C’li n -• an Inn* kno^n m Euivi])c. 
M. llcmusat tliouglit that in thi'* luoi c he Ui.:^i’-;d tl« it if Kashmir; hut 
Mils cmiutry is not so cold as Kic ihha acc->i,l<r^ { > Ihi fuan's descu}di''n. 

’* l’.dbi^,\.il I. p ,')di!. K ' ’lU'iCh. /hi'-- hi ft* a A'l.,/ ,/w.v \ i.l. 1. ]i 181,. Si', 
t Ihdl.i', ''(iniiiuii I' j II !.('(. A» No). 11 p loO J Ite'i. W k 

}) 

u .d 
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] r j'i utlui i-'. cU'OOuliim t" Mj'uici* u, v heat, bark y. bucknheai. inilu t. iiia/i'. 
\{ .'nul net * the H?t of \vl*ich. a- oio-t culuvatcal. may b: 

!. . tilled a- ilia teicai o* iLe coun»-iy. Dcsule':, to leach Ka^hmii 

frciii />'j, or JC'ji'kc V’n , Fa hum mint luue crosstil t'lt upper braueii 

f t'll e Lulus, wi i'-li djvrs fro.u Tibet, ami at piesent bears the name of stag 
I ’ >/. oi .N y u:i /g K.'i!-//jiaj aiul is much more considerable rkin that vrhieh. 
('<.0.1113" noiii the i.i ith, takes its me at the southern base of the immense ula- 
i ’e •, a ul n called the A 7 /d//ie 7 i lii er. In all the moiiutain- 

0 ■' iV'^'ion? of central A-ia, the romls whicii lead .iciC'.'^ glar.crs, or uhi.di 

av(.‘i I th' 111 hy lU luurs, lemam t.hiio;t ah.'.ais the s'lmc . rciuhrin^it thus 
piohuble that the route followed by our tra.cllcr, n no other than that v.hich 
'inll laad- fi om Khotnn and A'crkiyiu'" to western Tibet Tliis route a-ceiuL 
tl ^ ur.per p^it of the ('0 to its source, passes the defile of Kara Xv.',-o.vi/n 
t( t'le Suutli of ulu'h It follows tlie couise of the e. Ledt-r of llu 

S’h'‘,-K <1)1 then the (‘oursc of tlic 1 uter to Lch, or L .dakh. From thn 

1 -rth. ti.n d ' pi.M'e.uls to Ihdtnt .n. kccidn^ to the nortli cd the Ti’-e- 

t , 'i'll ('[ tit- lii'bn. a*ul W(‘ -! ill "ce th it he onlv pa-"*.' lln’Kaiich 
T-'ic' t'li 'h'l. rti,!.ii**u h mill; Vb- // Ao, «n K'jakci'"!, n mt tlu refi're 
lii'C tod i'\rd ,1 ‘outinriy ibn ti.c K'-innon, to is '<iuice-c infli* 

U ‘u 1 : h'U," iionmi dll'. Thence lia.m^ f.-'t Uirnnl to me soutii-cast to 
re i hand .I'eenl the T'Z nh, lie niU't lii\c followcil the emnscof ilie 
K'''iU’ hui and the Slinyuk to Lad<kh, whirli npjicars to be liu kin^uhnn of 
}'ii hooi, I'loiii }'// h'i- 7 i lie maielo'd tacmy-ti\e days, douhth’s*. in a wes- 
teilv (Inaction, to Kie chha. We must look theiefore for thi^ countrv in 
Fahi'tan, wliieh is the hllle or ;¥/.y/ Tibv-f ; 01 in its nc iuhlourhoud. — Kl. 

Were Klaju'.nlds a''U’npti‘>n on-, (d. fiiat there i< bur one p.i^s 
towards noidi'un India acrjsS this niotuit an raniC'"*. nnd ir pmceofL 

1 < La lakh, r.e should be diiion to 'U'peel sonu* iiioi i»i the ( oine'C nai - 
ratue wli.i Ii all hut t >iir dai« f<»r the joiinn'i fioui 7hr// /in to IV /in'--/. 
Lai 'I'e 1 !' rot the eU'e ; it is well kn'iwn that tiu-re are inoia* dneet loutt' 
to-a,nd> Lidii fioui K->vhe yor, and by one (d (hi'C wt' nmv na'onably 
intn th it ourtiaMlleis would ai>prou-li India m I'refereiiee to that \ui 
l.aikikli, v.lii h sM'uhl lea*l tliein ''O qie.vlly out oftlu ir w.iy. In r'u- adv.-nn 
I'f l.ilhi 'll i .ds ue II, .ly in Vi-r he ahie to (leterndm’ this portion i t Fa lu.in's 
coaf'C \Mi!i ceitaint) , but we may conjeetuie JV l.i.i, 1,^, i; . j, ,, x.nitlufK 
or snuth'W estcrly diruUion from Knakr ijiir. 

As to 7 \ha cliha, it were muu to attempt its nU-uli.ic.ition v. itii iCadimir as 
this would h ad n;u travdlers a \<t more unneeo- ary (htonr to the i otwanl 
nlto',"etlur inconijiatiblc with tludr ‘^uh'Oijurnt eoi.r'e. K' /ki.cIJiv-iih/ m 
Kha-chhal, io indeed the Tibitan name of Ka'lnnir, '('onndi Koio- 



CHAPTER vr. 


L-i->>,jrnph. Sketch oj Tthet, J A. S. \ul. 1 . ji. 122 ; r.iul Kat< •' 

"niiply, is that applu d to the «ame country bv the an l Ku i iwue^s, 

Ste •' Notes on Moorcroft’s and Gerard's bv C '}t. J D, Cuo- 

ninybam. who proceeds to observe — ]Mr. Vigne enluges on the frequent 
occurrence of the word Ku^Ji ; but without giving it the many eecgr.i- 
plnc.d positions he does, and even he omits some, it is ^nob'il^e that v 
t' lie of that naaic o/ice postfO^aeJ the whole CoJ'Ase <>f the I/uL>'i, u' mde-d the 
'Old has not a more general meaning, and a wider apphc.iti.in/’ (Juiunal 
A^’.aric Society, Vol Xlll. p. 229.) The ompeior Hdjcr, al-o, mentuui- 

0 people, named Kinh, iuhabiling the ^ame loCuhty, and siig-C-t' t'uU word 
■ la the et\inoloi:y of Ka^llnur. It is by no me .ns impiubable that in 
’.bose we have tlic onginal of Abe chha ; a scppuj-tiun which the cuncuiience 
ot '!■ a\tion isohu wh're near Skaido) seems ni suinc dcgioe to coannn. 

Aie tbe I fuj'le inhabiiing this countiy the of Menu. - C. X. si. 

4 1, where tlicy aie mentioned immediately ufttr the DuraJav .) inid tiie KUa~ 
w'/’a.s', J'ChaMid.'i^ or A7<mst7Aay, of tbe Viviuiii Pur.uia ' (\^’il'*on'> triinsla- 

lion, page 1'Jj.) Tro\cr (In Kachuiiry page 321 ' c,idea\oiirs to 

1 louti'y tho'e j coplc with the i'ebi of Phnv, whose position as ilesciibed by 
all'll wiiter, coil expends veiy well wuh the supposed situation of Abe chhd, 
— h'js tncludit Indna, Ddntti-nn coroud circmndato') et Aob7nb'wi?<s.— 

J. W. L. 


( HAPTEH VL 


i Mvatm liuir MouiitaiiH. — Perpetual "now. — Xortbern Tu<i a.— 'I'in Lncdoin vi 
I lio ly. — Colo""U" .■>1 .Ml Ic Phou -a. 

From the country of Ktc chha, you advance towards the avest 
111 ajiproaching India ot’ the North. It takes one month to cross 
the Tsi>iiit(j lh\(j mountains. On those mountains thei'o is snow 
both in summer and in ^^intcr. There are also venomous dragons 
which dart their jioisoa it’ tliey iiappcu to miss their jirev.' TJie 
wind, the rain, the miow', the hying sand, and the roiled jiebbles 
ojtjiose such obstructions to traAclhu’s, that out ot’ tea tlioip^and 
that Venture there, scarce one escape-, ! T'hc natives of those 
parts are designated Men af the Siujf'u M(ititit(ti.nH.* 
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On no^iing till', cliain yon an’iiv in iuni i ol tlir Novth. In., 
viiediatfly on entering the huunilaries of thi^ region, von find tlu- 
kuigdoin of Tho /y,‘ wliere nearly all the ecclesiastics are of the 
li‘s<: f rn nstn t inn. 

1 here was torinerly in this kingcloiii a Lo hnn,^ who bv an effort 
of ^npernatnral power,® tran'portcd a sculptor to the heaven 
7V-./// s/ton,'' to study the stature and the features of M/ In Phon .vo," 
and to make on his return, an effigv of him carved in wood. The 
artist ascended three successive times to contemplate that jier- 
sonage, and afterwards executed a statue eight toise,*' high, the 
foot of which was ciglit cuhits" long. On festival da\ s this statue 
is rdw.ays eifulgcnt with light; the kings ul’ the country ardentlv 
reuder nil homage to it. It still exists in the same locality." 


NOTES. 

1 1 ') In the oiiL'inal the si-'niiies, as I understainl it, •• Tiicio Ov 

al''0 venomou" dragon^, who if discontent s])it thtir venom,’’ lie 'oNd .ihh 
alludes to the \apuurs and poisonous vxlial itions whicli latest the \allf\' of 
the Iliirahiya tOid the mountains of Tihet. — Kl. 

(2) Mc,i f)J the Sti'jinj MoiuitchiN. — We iveogni^e in this nam^ that ot 
the mountains of the Indrm Caucasus, covcied with perpetual ‘‘ivnv ; m 
Sansciit llimalayi. Tlie leniuMiJer of the Chinc-'C text is coufu-^tl, ami 
pt rhaps coriL’ptcd; it la litt-rdly : Occuircntium liis il.uuiius. (lt’cif< 
niille, non utiu-' s'-rv.itui. I~Uus tenie hoiiunes noo.ino \oeanlur ni\io- 
lum moiitiuni houiims. The difti'-ulty auscs fiom the repetition ‘d' the 
UOld HU I llOiiiiiR-'. ) — R. 

I ihmk that the chuncter yu, (to meet, fall in '.\ith. reneontro : h 'h ne:s 
to tlie \ r< ce<i’ing sentence, and icfem to tin- uiinl. rain, ■'iio.v. the dung ^ ni l. 
.mil the ioIIihl: stones, whi'-h the tiavcller'./c/^ m )nth . the meaning tluni 
would be, “ The.se obstacles, thongli innumeiable, aie none to the jcojile 
of the country : and the~e j>copU* aie calual the yenplc (>f the Snovi/ Monn^ 
fains.’' — Kl. 

{?>) India of the '^orth. — The counliy called India of the Xoith, Pr ihinn 
the Ibuhlhi-^t'^ and the ChincM* (ieotri ^]*her'^ w I k > Micreedi d tin m , 
a a-5 not coi;i| I I'td in the pir^eiit hmit'* of liiinlo'stan , the nain apjiln - iij 
ill- countin' -itualed to the N. E. ot IIjc lndu.». ‘south of Ihe llin-lu Ko'li 
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i'l rill'* . ,1 r.-rti jj.riiif fur rouDWv n-* v Af^ji.Jsu-nn. ot tlu 

nurtli cotitains '/’'fO b/ i I ).ira'! i I'lJi/ii.t/t, < !'■• i Ih"/ a , ;iud orlic-j’ 

ijouiitiifs to be named tuither on.- — II. 

{\) Tho ly . — This little country is dscwheic r. iiolly nnkno^'n, — R. 

'SI. Renuis.'it has conjecturally identified it with Darada, as will he ®een 
in the preceding note ; upon what grounds, except its bitiialion, I know not. 
Tuc* itineraiy of Iliium Thsang throws no light upon t’ue -ubj^ct. Piafes>'n' 
huvvc'er, seems to concur in Remusat's ulentifii ation, whicli, lir 
“ i-s better founded than perhaps lie is aware ; for Ciiilas or Dauln, 
the capital of tlie Daid country, is situated among liie mountains where the 
Iiidu-3 enters the main lange. *’~J. W. L. 

(aj Lo Item. — Lo hon, or more exactly A lo hna, is the Chinese tran- 
'Cript of the San-tkiit word Athan^ \cnciuble. -I lo h'lu signiaes, according 
to the Chine-o, “hewltois no more subject to Liith, or v^hu lLi> no need 
of study (woi' seny, won hhjA" The Aihan is one who lias Inuisclt airived 
at perfection, and who knows liow to diiect otliors to it."'* lie is ten million 
limes supciior to the Andgiimi ; ainl a million times inferior to a Frnfyt^ln 
/jb/f/zM 7, according to the -^cale of merit apj>licd to the diifetent classes of 
‘saint'J ; a scale attnbuteil to Sdkya Muni liimselft The Aihans play a very 
C(<nspicuous part in the lluddhic legends. The Tib« »-->n'- c *11 them gA’/^- 
Zii/'R///, and reckon eiglitecn piincipal ones, who lig'ue al>o in Cliincse my- 
tli'dogy. Sixteen others arc also ilc.-ciibcd, to wiiom they give the ejdthet 
great, and who reside in diiferent inlands of ihc teut^tiial woild ■): The 
Aihan here .spoken of h called d/"'^ thi m ti kUi^ {\x\ Pali STai\hii<\ni\k'i } 
according to (lie report of IIiiMii TIis mg. See seipacb Chap. Vlll. — R. 

(0) r<)tp'^rniibi rnl poircr, — -literidly ** tho .•mtlicient stveiigt^i of t^<<‘ Gods.'* 
Tlie perfect knowledge of tlic \enties of l^u^lhi^ul obtains for tin- Mints ot 
tliis icligion ten kinds of power. 1st, Tliey know the thoughts of otlicis. 
2d, Tiicy po.-.-.css the pure and piercing --iglit of rlie rnns o f he ivon . i. e. tlicx 
hi hwhl clcaily, know’ without difTicuUv or obscuiitv, whc.tevei ocrurs in the 
iiniiei'>e. dd, Tiicy know tlie past and the pro-t ut. 1th, TIkw kiunv tli • 
unmten uptc'l -.u ‘ct'-'-ion, witliout bej-inning and withou^tnd, of the Ah//p</y 
<u nmndam .ic pif'cntanil liitm.-. ."illi. 'Phey the delicacy of the 

(‘ irs Of hc'Ucn, that i>, they he.ir dually and di^-tiuctly without ob>ta(‘lc or 
Cilort, (wciy %uice and twiry souml uttiaid in tlie three woihls and the ten 
p.irt-5 of tlic ui'i\er'«e, and <li>cerii their ()Mgui wiiiiout ditncult}. Gtli, They 
.tie not ie>tiicti.d to coipojcal conditions, but (mii a''-n.ue will the forms 
hcKf adapted for the aecompli-.linu’ut of their puipo-?e>. Tti', Tim \ d!^'^'l 
' I liui '-,>11. 1 . 11 A. .s. \ <d. 1 1, p 2r>. 

\ I ' ‘ I II , niM'li d 111 '' I'l t^att r Ih \ I \ . o I ' 
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■ '' V. ..f oi iiiiluckv whe’-her ueni 

l.'i’.e tiu' knn'.’-- I'/e ttf toriii'' : Iviiowiij^ that iuiin i' 
'• ' 1 * ; . ! y <’ I i i-iimii.' all fMor." : aiul kiio^'isu that \aeuitv h torni, iliry 
' iiiriis'iN- iiiiterial 1 ‘th, Thev the kni»-vleil;^e of all 

t;i-- lH*h, IhiV po-'f'.'s tlio science of contemplation/'^ 

Aiii'jM^'t tm* ten irieit ilwi-iplo'? of S.'ik^a Aliuii, the sixth, named Moa 
/ ' ./i // 7 ,-?, aiviuired the LTe ne~t amount of supernatural po^.-er. The re=t 
M.i !U' hy t. e e\ a t OiJsei^ation of the precepts, or the inude in which they 
\ ’■ ‘ i‘•- ' ■ d '( ‘.line, o! expouiid-'d 'spiritual thhi^-s f 

t'Ui' iniMr.il ]v>’.vcr cilled ithh khoi'bi^iinu by the Mongol's. Sanan^ 
'I 1 ' ’ ^ ‘ r il i 1'^ i»f it', pos'e'.'ion. — R. 

' Ti.e I'l'iu \}-jn — Till' wokI, luuilly trau>':ribeJ ']'<■<></ 

s-.'t. <ti leei e onuetiy ’I'l'iii rcpiC'Cnts flic .‘^ui'kiit wi.rd Tn int-i, 

”■! ^ > the rb', 4 f> r,f\i,y. It i' on? <»f the par idU ueal in 1 nil .iii i ai'rd 

- • ti,‘ inifeiid worM, and termed in Siniknt hhuvand. Tush.'ht xa 
,, Pi'll ‘h ( t ih m iij'ionv eompii'ed in tlie world of dr-,ii ev, ai’eoiahnt^ 

‘ ' I • * m i*f ?eiier.d c| I'-i'.- 1*'! an, and rlie tlmd of ihc Ko'ioi vncftnrn of the 
I. ! wn'*'' (it .Nhpaul. As Mr. U-mI,:-')!!. in In', l^hotrh of Boddhimn, give-, a 

I t.hph’ iceoiint of tiiC't' m ui'i'ins, I 'ah-titute it for the reiiiaimler of 

^T !’■ A n Cc. It I' in'truetiNe is >ho'.Miij5" the intimate coninction 

11 Ih .ihnntii'ia and lluililhi'in. a' wtll as gi\in5 a geneial idea ot 
I ’ (M-mi', or.. 

,‘h f ^oth-* n'.in'’ons f' fibof/jH'isj «;f the universe, it lal.itod 

i' ‘ ' 'o' it.^' I 't i' cilhd Dbin'ihtn . and this is the abode (.f Am 

], \’i I arenidri;' to - -me account.-, timi e ale ten, and 

! i lii.i t'-ui Z’'»//*<o/ n lined /*/ c/md //Z'Z, I'tmnfd , l*ro^jn/^ 

/ . , ! M ',m// , Smhn I I', d , \‘ fii'iniK}ii , /Z/o , I ('hn’a . ^lu’linmilt i , 

j r -.m n ' . ^ if j./i'^Oi, .Xu iiji'i/nd, Jiit/dii ir ift. Thc-e thirte, n 
/ ^ s 1, f*- woil, ot .\'di I'li'ildhn ^ they arc tlie Dudln.Mil o\i - Pibo - 

. ,i'i ' v h I ’. { r I-* a f.itlcid t'dlowi'i of Ihuhliia. will Ijc tiaiiilateil ti) 

■ f , : . -on- ift i de it li. 

j rp, tP.it tn /jO''Z, sifun tire I’l^liteen c.dh d 

, ' . A’/^r/a ]'.!■' i'n. Th”--* .lie -i/'j-’ct to (Iimunin', and an- 

,i , , . { 1 1 1 1 , . . Ml / ] V . lit a iP I l\ ■. i/ifi / , f»i 'fZ' ii'/ f'di o/i / / 1 , Ih'f ft Old I'l'fisfi': //,-/, 

/ r.. P'H 'if-Pdi !, \f ,• n iriilflhl' I, ^\fih'>sli<' I n , P 0 / I / <1 -S o l> /'• / , 

s,. ■ • /■', !/,,/-■'/. ' /. /*/'//'/'.' -y /", o//, Vri/"!/‘jdni!o, Aroiif/i-'^n/o I/, 

j,,,, ,, ! V //..A , .iti'l V/* /.//ZZ//' I'lou* n OI '■hippi 1 ' ' n 

j ; , iP ,,, , . I d " 1 > ' ‘.o (jl 1 In — ' et n I’diir, an i- -d 1 1 r deatli 

4 , .1 , I iP '' . i - '('.'( IP'iik \ \ \ ' ! i I, ]' t: 

. , ■ ' I r. \ M p. 1 * ^ 
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Ami below rho cig;iiteen innusion^ of Dralnija, are six otliei-', =iii)jeet lo 
Vi>H-\L called Cuilcoti^ely and >ej)aiatel\ follows L'hc- 

i''ir-'Mafin-i-njn-Knijikn, TtaijtisfrniSf/, Timhit'iy Vnin/t. X'nn^hinvat/y Pura- 
nlnnitd-Vdfiovorti, And whovever worshi2>s Vishnu with piuchcart shall 
to one of these. And i)cIow the siv bh^nanas of Vishnu, are the thiec LJlui- 
vanas of !\rAiiADr:'^'A, called generally At ui/ya 'I'achard, and particulaily 
as follows : Ahhdrjo.'Siiya^yainupagd^ nyd.yntndpnyd , ASincIniya-yr-t- 
nopond , and the'^e are the heavens designed for pious Siva ^Uirym, Below 
the ni'ui'ions enumerated, are InJra hhnvaaa, Yuma Bbi/vana, Sun/a Bhv- 
rnnn. and ('bandra Bhin-ma : together, witli the mansions of the tixt-d sl.u-, 
of the planet^, and vaiion^: others, wliich occupy the sp.n c down to the Aijin 
Vjbfivunn, al^o caUeil Ayni-Kihid. And h^\o\v Aym-kfi/id i> Vay»-Ki/'id ^ 
and belriW Viyu-biinil'M Pr'ilht'/, o\’ thcEailh; ainl on the E.iith aie ti.<. 
sc’vcn an<l seven Sdynras or Sea-, and eight Pm 

t'ltns or mounlaln<, parvato^ ix‘\ And IkIow is J(d/i-h>ii,,p 

or the woildof waters; and tiiecaith is on llto w.iteis a- a An ) 

below Jahi-kund are seven IVdalus, as D/iniaui. iVe. ; six of tiicin aie tin 
abodes of the Tyntluos . and the seventh is }sai'ak'i, coiisi-ting of eight scjia- 
laic aJiodes , and these eight compose tlie hell of -inneis ; and fi oni ll - 
eigldcen B/n'nDtns of Du mcia, tlowo to the eLht ehambei s of ynrak'U -o ■ 
1- the woik of M \NJt''Mir. M.iojd-n is by the Bmiddb.is cst<-cuicd llu mc' 
arcliittct. who coiistriuts the mansions of tlie woild l)y Adi Brnnii \ •* 
ctuniiKUid, as Padma-lMni by bis command croal-.s all animate thrigs. 
Tian-actions Roy. As. Soc. Vol. IT. j^p 23d, 2.M — J. V\'. L. 

i'S) Ml le -io, i- the Chinese tianseu])iiou of Maitii \a B idhi- ittw » 

Ml Iv Id the abbieM.Vtd and very coirujit prommciati(>n u'l 2 >['iitiiyn, t 
.‘'aii-eiir woul, .-unifxiag. according to the Chinese, tiie sou 0/ tjhodhcs^, 01 
of tiiuhi'uQ^H. This j>er»oiiage, who is to succecvi Sakya Mum In the eln- 
l icier (,f tiiie-tii 1 Budiliia, was under the nau.c ot Aui a dtsri, le oi 
t he hittei , ( lliici s a--ei r «hat In’ was leun lu iie.r, lu at the epi-eh of S.ik\ a’s 
em.'i iiig the i\ lu Otis c ii eer, that is to < ly, .it the [n i ajd wlu n the ihnation 
of Iniiii.uj liU was iUO \eai-. Sine, tijui be li.is umaimd in tiee ch.ii act-, r 
of Ijoiliii'.utwa ill 'Piis'nhi, and will contiii'i ’ tiu.c till the time of hu 
ad\uit in that ul Buddiia, Tills advoa*', a»-e n-'liiig to .1 j-redicuoii deli\eii d 
}»y .^ai.\a to his m-eipks in tlie town of .v/" will take jdac,' at a 

leiiiote peiiod wheri ti c dm itioii of huiiiaii bte -ii ill < \o nd to tight) -loui 
ib'Hliitid \lUs; that is to -av, afll 1 liiC l.ljr-e of live t!i;u'ihd-.\ hniiiliLd 
and sf.eiiiy .d )‘’ais.'’' Tlio name of the town in v.iueh ii-. ■^1 dl 

bt l» 0 11, t h..! of I i,c pj Hi- ■' li'- f .‘lu I . an 1 Ih A ot >!-. le i 1, nrjthm 
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aie also aniiounctd bj Ills fatl.ir will lumiLil Suhn Jnn ,na . hi> 

rnotlin- Fan nm ynnc. Tiio latter will be the most loNely pel son in the norlu, 
w ith lips libc the flower nhai-a ami breath redokiit of tamiil wood. Maitre) a, 
like Silkya, will be bom from his mother's right side. Then the gods 
iidiabitants of Tusbita, will break forth into singing,* ic. MaitreiawiU 
live eighty-four thousand years, and the law whieh he shall estihiish will 
have the same duiation after his pat'i nirvana. — R. 

(t)l FJijht to/ses .-—about 80 Engli-h feet. 

(Ill) F.iijht cnhifs , about 10 or 12 feet, 

(111 It ihU ensti—Yn hian hcie spe.iks as on,- who had seen tl.i- 
(n'.ossal statue. tVe shall in the following Chapter .-ee to what era he reit i - 
its election. — R. 


CIIAlTlilK VII. 


I In. Uiver ^:ii 1.1. 00. 


'liu-t tullowed tills moiuitiiiii cliaiii in ,0 Miutli-wcsjU-i'Iy (hoi 

.'(Of lil'tecii iLits. Tlie ruatl is e\ti'fUR-ly diliiciilt ami futiguiiig, 
tibuniiiliiig ill obstacles ami ilaiiiioroiis stccjn. In those InlK ;irc to 
lie seen niui al jji-cci|nccs of ro< k ciglit tlioiisaml I'ec-t in liciglit. 
On aj)[iroacliin:^ llicin llic sit;lit becomes confused ; and sboold 
the foot of the traveller sliji in passing those places, nothing in 
the world could save him.' 

,\t the foot of these hills is a river named the Sin thaor.’ 
fill- aiicioiits have perforated the rocks to open a passage, ami 
nave cut hidders of'cveu hundred steps. M hen ton have [i.-issed 
these l.idikrs toll cross the riter by fa briilge ofj siispemh il 
lojii-s, 'I'll'- banks ot llu- stieaiu aie alioiit lonr score jiaei > 
.oiiiil. .W-nlier f'/ooey IJniiii nor AV.v y/'.y,'* iimler the dtnasi-, o. 


• SI,.., .1,0. If I \ \ I ! I ,i. 
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Uiu IIiui, f'cr readied thi^ jiDiiit in their travels, ol uhieli au 
.leenuiit is given by the Iiiterjireters* of the C’aliinet of Foreign 
Affairs. 

The ccdcaiastics asked Fa hian if ouc might know when the 
Law of f’kie began to spread in the Last ? Ilian replied to them . 
“ 1 learnt from the peojde of that country, and they all assort d 
me, that according to the most ancient traditions, it was after the 
erection of the statue of Jit h VIkhi sn that the Shu nifi, 
of India passed this liver, carrying with them the snercil hooks 
and tlie collection of the Trecepts.” The statue was erected 
three hundred years after the Xi luji'tia of I’oe, which liy calenla- 
iion of the years, corresponds with the time of "'m/y,' of 

the family of C/ieo". Wo may, therefore, artirm that the Lreal 
Ifoctrinc began to he propagated and extended at the time of the 
erection of this statue. Without the assistance of this gua' 
master Mi /c, who could liave continued the hihonrs of Slii/ hm 
and ledueed his laws to ])rnctiee ? M ho had lieen able t'l il.iVase 
tlie knowledge of the 'J'hrti' I'recious < tncs.’' and iiiuke it penetra'e 
even to tlie iiiludntants of the world’s extieiiiiiy, teaching them 
to know with certaintv the origin of tlio mysterious rovoliitiou ' 
This is no rcsiilt of hmiiaii eudeasour. Nor was such the dieai.i 
of d/i'U/ tt,' of the dvnasty of the Il'in. 


XOTLS. 


'1 / cn/'Ul s(n..q fttm, — 'J'ins, i jitioa ot tl,r t-v; ii|i:ii',atj m t;,.-* 

‘)t5v cllilll ui vlfd Him. ill). I jLlLn’!)' >'!>h tin. .I’FUlllta (it 

MiDfli-i II ti i \ ( lit I 1><> coi 1 ubol It' ♦ lii-^ 1 tcital (i{ the tliili ■ ui f .t’-5 'A iih li i ('ii 1, r 
tn'’ p l>^ i-c I’lpLil' V p dint 111 all I pL'ul'm^ , tli«‘ pi iknl lack-, t li- cp-. fu^ i i. 
tiit'ir [irccipitous tiic uh-tiU’A cx’ciidi’l acif»-»-) '.uili)--, .iml -L.sj'-ri- 

>!on billion — R. 

<lj Till* i:\cr ■'<111 lli'iiii. — Tiii-s wm'l vi-aiJi-'-s, -in oi iIm'.' to ('hin.’se 
tlllcipict.ltl'in, the IV') hj Tosii.n'iUiJ ' 'n (r/n, h nrvr> Jm, }. Ac- 

aitliii^ t(j I ')3mn::iHpli) , it Is'»m ihc ■^inuli >>\ tin- Like 1 

■<j}i //../, p,i>sc3 tiiioii^’u the muulli of *iu «.{' pli.m’, ’ums 'Jin ’ sou.c: 

j: 


or ia htvn 


'.>v -(.’un 'iii.i.'- loutul ti.L- iake, and tiieuce proccetU to ilijciiar^c it^clt uil" 
the sea of tli*- ?nuth-v.e-'t.'' 

V/e learn iioiii this cosniO^rniphy, that four ri\or‘, starting ftoin the 
j 'uiit. fio'a in opjiosite ilireetions 1st, the Hfng hm or Hanij, (Ganges, the 
n irne of \\hich signihes in Sanscrit, cowe frotn the celestial inan^ion, lie- 
car'-^- it t .kos it> source in an elevated reg on. It issues fiom the eastern 
side ot the lake A neov tha^ so named ti*>m a San-'Ctit \vo:d nn''\rn(lit(' 
e’g’iifvu'g e i p)nj)t Jro)H ft/ninll. This lake i" situateJto the eastoftiic Moun- 
tain of Pe'fiunes, and no.th of the gieal Snowy Range ; it is eieht hun-hi.l 
If in (.iicumferenre, and its banks aie adoiiu-d with gold, silv. r. gla-^s, 
tal, coppLr, non. Ckc. Tae G.inges issuis from the mouth of an ov of sihei . 
and cifCuriiscnbing the lake once, discharg- < it-eU into the sea of the soutii- 
eist. 2d, The Sin theoff, fSind; of wliicli we now spe<ik 3d, Tlie Fo thsun 
i^VarJ,, oyJiIi'jhu the Sanscrit name of which •'lanihcs the;o// e stieri)n. 

it issurs on the wc'^t side of the lake .>1 n(oa tha^ from tije mouth of a hor-e 
ot glisi, or of sapphne, enciiclcs the lake once, aiid discharges it-elf iiho the 
&ea of the noi ih-ue't. Itli, The f<i to, fiom a Saii'Ciit word, ‘sn>ii which 
dignities cold , it issues on the noilhern pait of the lake, from the throat ot 
a hon of Phu ti hia f'sjjliahha, rock ci\stal) cnciiiles the hike once, and 
thiows itself into the sea of the iioilU-e.i-^t.”T P.dlus.+ following tlo' Mongo- 
lian cosmogi aphy, Ertnndjid looli, names thc'.c n\f‘is, tlic (innr/n, Shiiiht, 
Fahtth'jy (V, aksliou, 0\U5,) and Afjtara. 1>. l)Cii:mann,§ rpioting the "iiitk’ 
woik, names them the Qninjn, sidda, JUirkho and Baktcht, or Shida 
r.ithf-r lioiMCc names tliein auer the Tibetan', niG'«n-ln-<v, 

Fnhichh'ja , and Hida — U. 

The lake A noon //< ;, or .{t^an-ndnlii, is the R lu nn/n ndn of the Hindi.', 
and yiniiofu dala' ff lli- M .n hdiu-CinLose m.iji' made uiuKr Kang hi ai.d 
K/iian l<j' ■■'J '' M. E. Rnrin'uf 'Uaircsts another e\pl.iiiatiM;i of th'“ 

woid .1 nco" ilea. In Pali tiic hike 15 named Anmatnlta, whnh ton hr nu 
other than the Sansent v.oid Atinvn tngt'j, that i-., “not bnghtmud, (o 
v.aiim.<l (hv the sunheam^; an expl.mation that accords wlU with ihe 
opn.LOii cntiitaincil ufhike ll.n aido ad.i. — Ivl. 

>3, (dhnnfj IJtioii and Knn yng . — Ghang khian, a Chine'C gMicrai uh(; 
lived lu tiiC icun of Whea ti of th" llaii djuasty, conducted in tin- ycai A. I> 
ihe fist memorabh c\pt'liiion ot lu^ nation into Gcntial A'li. lit v. n 

* {'! HI : ^ i av ' tn quo’- i in ih ' j ■ j /?/-’• i < • , I \ \ I ! 1 p, i i v . 
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t III as .(iubai'-adoi to the 1 oh h, but w ilftaiii-nt hv tlu' IIioUiUj nou nnd 
^ent a lor ten years hy tUoM' poopir. Durme: his lesidenoe 

them, he obbiineil an c*\toii'i\c- kno^h-ib^e ot Uio !\ji^ to the wc-l 

.<! China. Ha\ing thVrtoil his e^rapo, he tr-arlknl many ihiVs v.cstw.ud t-n 
js T'l v Uf ( Farybaiij . Thenre he passed on to Kfi/'i/rj L '■ , , and 
Uie countiies of tiie due ti and the Dahie. To asoid on hi- return the oii-ta- 
I les that had before detained him, he passed by the mount.vns thioui^h thr 
< ountry of the Khlany [Tibet) ; but e\en thus he did not escape a stcoml 
onptuic by the Hiountj i^ou , a (dreumstance, by the wav, whn-h shows tliat 
.-Nell then Tibet was expo-ed to the incursions of the nortlunu tubes 
}’%(‘ipiug aj^ain, he succeeded in reaching ( lima, after an ahset,i-i' of Id 
WMU, witli no more than two out of the hundred toUoweiS with whuin he 
-<t out. Tiic countii.'s visited b\ him in peison iverc Ta wan. the conutiy 
‘>f the groat Yue ti. tail of the T<i liu i Dahie) and Kluiii'j k'U, u: Si>gdiaiia. 
15utbr^lde3 these he had collected inforiiution of five or six other gnat 
••tates situated \n their neighbourhood, <>f whi«di he thus reported the eui. 
]*eror on his return. “ \V neii in the countu of the Ta hia." he observes, “ / 
'■eniaihed the banil'oos of Khiooog and the fabrics of iShv. 1 asked whence 
those objects had been procured. Tlie Ta Ina rejdied, our morehanta trade 
with the country of Shm too (Sind) Sinn lou. u to the soutU-ea-t ut the 
Ta hla, distant several tUou<and li. The uumneiMind diess of the mhabi. 
lards resemble tho-o ni the Ti htu, but their couniiy isluw. hot auil humid 
Tdie pro]de make w.ir mounted upon elejihauts. Tlieir country extends ti. 
the sea. According to my ••ah ulatiou the country of the Ta htu l^ twthc 
huinbed Li to the soutli-wcst of China . and since Shin ttni is several thou, 
-sand 1/ to th»‘ sou^[l-ea^t of the Ta hia. and many articles from i:^hu aie 
found ilure lliis ci»uutry should not be very far diat.mt from Shu. On tin- 
•'u’cmint I wishcil t j p ws by tin* oountry ot the Khinny , but in set’kin.: to 
.i\ Old ibe il ingiM ? which threatem-d me amongst tho-e {leople, I pioceedcd 
■Mimei.hat too f,ir to t!u; rculh, and was eaptiued b\ the n(n( !t 

soul. I howevc’- be ca-v to i-sue by ihe country of you would not b 

t xpo'cd to the .itlacks of brigands, 

i'iie eiiijieioi hoing learnt (hat these people formed powei ful natnm^. 
ami higtily esteemed the im i cha.nhso of (‘liiiia, sanclioned the project tit 
( bang khiin, .ml di-patclud s>v<ral cir.Mvs in dilhient duurU.ms tiom 
‘^lui. 'riu'sc found the loius ••lii-cl (•» ilse noilli hv the 7V and the 7bo 
.Hid lo the south S’oiif ami the l\inn‘n /•//«-,■ . f i iIm - ab.imloui tl lo ,i pi edatin v 
Idc iiiv ot ll'c (’Itincsc emissuics wu^- kilh'd, su tiiat the ptoj.i'ted 

I titci course never took jil.ice. A foe, liM'.vevci, succ'udcd ni i uduuj; tin* 
s iiti^tloiu ot Th tan. 1 dOO // to t he w i st , l o w hn !i the uici cnaiidi-c ft , >iii '^iiu 
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V, Ft lliu^ ill -r.-KIn-: to e t ib'i'li an iiili^ri-oui ' m- uiih int 

ls..‘ IP that Uic Cliini'p obt.iitK.l tla u kti')\. f.flhe kiivrd'jm of Thhvi. 

Cl. khidii \vns nfccrwart]-' aihaii't J to rni ifopoitint (jffire ; F;ut !ia\mg 
faik-tl iu an expeiU'ion against th^ Uionng non (15. C. 12o) ht> incurred the 
} tnaltv of death, commuted by special grace, to the entire loss of rank. He 
did not omit, however, to publish much useful information regarding ihe 
countries and peojde west of China, as such jjossessed great interest for hi=- 
rountrymen, who affectCvl supremacy o\er Central Asia.* I ha\e thought it 
rielit to enter upon these details because they refer to the earlu-d di'i uMTy ot 
India hv the Chinp=e. No m< iition uhufever is m idc of th:> country, pte\ loiis 
to tlii-j eia, in any Chiceic work uith which we are acquainted. 'i'he other 
^.uiPiul, Kan was sent in tliC year 07 A. D. as far as the bf>rder*« of the 
Wester n, that is, the Caspian sea, with instructions to subject the Uornan 
Einjiic. The information he derived from Ttao chi, (Tadj.k-'' and ihe .Jw 
tzi', icgaiding the ^•lSt extent o( this sea, and tire tune it would rtquii'e to 
c ro'-i it, ( thr^e months wirli u fair wind, two years with an uiifavourablc one < 
in luf\d hiia to abandon the e'tpcdrtion and l•etu^n.+ 

It IS evident from tlic f>r»g<>ing that Fa liiin iiad no evact idea of the 
ili.'t.ince or the direction trnver'-ed hy eitlwr of the^-e general*. — R. 

The luterpt'eter.i . — I have iutroduceil a slight coirectirm in thi.s 
p.osa^e. Kic'jv yi, istlie name of a kind of interpr*etei s attached to the T'Hi^ 
sho^f Ujvc, or bureau for the atlaiis of lire fon ";ru nation' recently subji'ctrd 
to tl.e IIju dynasty ^ It Ls to the reports <»f these einjdow'a that inueh 
/)P the ‘leo^raphic and t ilim ifiapltn- lur.imation of foicicn countries i' 
due. — Iv. 

I think that M. Abel R‘unusat i' mi'taken in Fii' corrtction of r!.i' pn:. 
'a.e, which should be translateil, •• Tiie two bank' of tlie rr.ci aie at le.i't 
pi) pa' cs asunder ; tlunc are nine 't. a ions (v.here vou pa*s it It i-. ixlatcd 
that I cither h'i'iti. nor l\iVi y>ifj, reaehed lhi«) poait.” — Kl. 

C l Plunn srany o/ (he (hfnnsiy cf CJnon. — H re wt 1 m. e a of tin 

•utmost impoi tance iu tlie Jii'toiy of lludnh.iism, dt ti t mining the e| (.eh w hen 
I Ins 1 1 li.i'in 'pr rad bt \«»nd tl.e Indu', rn‘o the ea-tcra countiim-. of A'j,r. 
into Tar t.irv. and as fu .rs China. Ft h.i', I'ecn u*ual to fix llio d.ite (d 
it, intro. hmlnm into the l.i t inintroiid country in tire year t l A. D and 

toa-.iibe it to an e\ent to bt* noticed in a ’'Ub'tajuent noN\ Ihu t'ni. 

v.a', in i.iet. iinielv ibe date (d it-ollmial adi'ption ; fu it v.a' tinu that tie 

^ L'fe "I hn .am the H.-torw ol t.ia.-IIan. //o-o. \\ [ \ ' 
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At UuJt-lha v.as. Ut*. onliui; to authcMitii lii-tmians, adiuUifd Ui tin 

.■apital auil piofe^sed with public bolcmaitic", Bui th.ic aic i-ol itrd r.ict> 
ot uhich the memoiials are incidentally preici\»'tl, that Bud- 

dhiMu had ne\ertlicdcs5 penetrated into \anous procures at an ea'liei 
period, and had established itself unoatentaiiously, without exciting ob'-eiA.i- 
*^ion. It is even probable that this religion was preached in verv early 
times, and that the destruction of the books under Shi hoiiamj ii, of the 
Thsin dynasty, was the cause of its decadence and it is related that m the 
twenty. ninth or thiitieth year of the reign of that prince, a Samaneau 
from the west, named iihe li fang, came to Ilian yang, fa town near Si an 
foil, in Shensi) with eighteen other ecclesiastics, bringing the sacred books 
in Sanscrit. They presented themselves at court ; but the emperor, shocked 
at their extraordinary customs, put them into prison. On that, Li fang 
and his companions began to recite the d/a/zd pra/na ; a brilliant 

light filled the entire prison, and immediately after, a genius of the colour 
of gold, and sixteen feet in height, armed with a club, broke open the gates 
and liberated the piisoners. The Emperor was alarmed, and repenting his 
treatment of them, dismissed tliem with great honor t 

Towards the year 122 B. C. the campaign of the general Hov khia pi/ig 
against the Uionny nou, brought the Chinese to a country named Hieuu 
th'jVy situated beyond the mountains I'f Yaikand. The king of that coun- 
tiy otToied sacrifice to a golden statue of a man. This statue was captured 
and conveyed to the Emperor in 121 B. C.J Y'an sse kou observes that it 
was made of gold to represent the prince of the celestial genii, and that it 
is the model ot the statues of Foe now in u<e. The Emperor deeming it 
sacied, deposited It in the pahtce of {,weot spnagfi. It was more than one 
toi'^e higli. No sacnticcs weie oifcreil to it, I'crfiunos on’) were biuut 
in its honor ^ It is thus adtU he. th.it the worship of Foe iH’gm to 
intiodaccd. Chung kimn. on his ictiun ficm hi-' embassv to Ta hia, rc- 
coui ting what he h.id Icaint of nciglihounna n-itH'iis. ^pi 'k' ct shni 
India, and tin’ woislnp (»{ Fcou thoo , C ndci \Vi ti f2 xo.U" B. C.) a savant 
named 1 lisin king, j c ecu ed fi oir. an en\ os of the I h , lumu d / tsun khvun . 
certain Binhlliist woiks. Cinni at ti.i-. time, to adopt the evpu^j'ion of tha 
liistoiiaii of tlic \Aci, iindcislooil this doclsine, but IkUcvhI it not.^ Till’S 
la all that I can tind icgauhiia the lutHHiuction of Ihuhllii'in into Cltina 

* U,n h,nr I ■’/, It. ('( \\\ 1. p 
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jtiior to iiiC jcdi Gl A. D,, wlurli is the cpucli usu:tlU arcepted lor tliuC 
CTcnt. We slnll itroscntly leun further iletiih uf the part enacted L\ the 
Emperor Ming ti in connection uith this subject. 

As to the history ot this religion, which the Chinese found in their 
earliest expeditions e^tihlished in the noith of Tibet and in Buchaiia, Fa 
hian is the dutlor ^ho has pre«er\ed f<n u-, »he most precise and inter- 
estinz tiaUtion. According to him, the Buddhists of the Indus asM-rted 
tliat their rehgion had been sj'read beyond that river by the labours of the 
Sainaneans of India, at the time of the erection of the colossal statue of 
Alaitreya Bouhisattwa, and that this event tooh jdace thiee hundred 
year' after the nirvana of Sakya, in the reign of Phinff waivj, of the 
dynasty of Cheou. Now Thing wang began to reign in the year 770 B. C. 
and died in 720. This fact, cn pa^^aut, would establish the death of Sahya, 
according to our author, 300 years before the erection of the statue, i. e. 
in the year 1020 B. C. or a little later. Now, without euteiing upon 
^he discussion of the \arlous dates assigned by the Buddhists to this e\ent, 
so impoitint to theni, I may observe that tlie calculation most geneially 
a.lopted by the Chine'^e places the birtli of Sakya in the year 1027, or 
1020 B. C. and his death in 050.* The date adopted by other Cl.ine'C 
au’hors well informed in Buddhist traditions.f differs yet more from the 
chroiioh'gy of Fa hian, since it places the birth of Sakya, in the ninth jear 
of Chouaiig W.ing, 'GS8 B. C.), wliich brings down his death to GiiO, more 
th in a ciiituiy subseii'ient to ihe date a.»igned to the erection of the statue. 
We may hcie remaik on tlie evpiesslons in the text, that they show that in 
the opinion of Fu hian, M.tjtrcya wai not a mere niythulogical personage 
iC'tiicted U) Tu'hit-i, but tliat his influence was cflcotual untaith in promot- 
ing tlic id'/’it. of SdUya*' miN-si.m and in propagating hi' diKtriiiP to 
the e ids of ilie woild This pac;igc mu>t he compared with the otlier 
ti uiition-, whicii h.\ tlie advent ot a per'«>nage of the ordi-i of Bodhi-attwn^ 
tluee ceiituiies after Sakya, as a kind of n funner, oi contmuci of Buddlnst 
prcdi( atioii, and a conipjlei of tlio sacicd b loks, and wiiu b speak ot him as 
eniiiigcd in tliia vvoik m the western pait of India. Tiic colosaal statue ot 
the Biitlhi'atlv\a will be spoken of in the account of Fdyana by lliuuan 
ths mg — R. 

(G) 'I hr knowledge of the Three Pteciovt Owe?. — that is to say, of tlip 
Til rntun, or Buddha, Dhanna and Sanga. I h:i\c cUewhcie colicctid 
many illuatrutions of this triad uuiong&t the Buddhists to these I will now 

• \ ol. I.]>p. Ilo — 117. 
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uild die following curiou? ivi?-age from a ?»IiilmriimaiKin author. — “When 
the Tibetans make oath, they invoke the KanJja snnm {AKun mlchhoy 
soum.) that is to say, the triple God ; Kamlja meaning God, and sount, three. 
They assert howe\er that there is but one God, and the other t^^o are his 
prophet and his word, and that the combination of these three in the oath 
refers to but one God. There is moreo\er a great resemblance between the 
Lamas of Tibet and the monks of Cluistian nations, Buddhist tra- 

vellers, when they w'ould assert of a people or a prince that they practise 
the Saraanean religion, simidy remark that they are deeply attached to the 
three precious ones. The dogma of the three precioiis ones is them the 
foundation of the doctrine ; a point which once admitted, invohes all others 
with it. Not to believe in the three precious ones is an un}}ardonable 
sin. It would be difficult to luideistand these passages in the stiict sense in 
which the words B'uldha, the Law, and the Clergy, are generally accepted. 
It Is evident that a Supreme Tdad is spoken of, wh<>se intelligence is manifest 
by speech and separate personality. Without entering heie upon a m> taphysic.d 
or theological discussion, which has found place elsewhere, I shall repeat an 
anecdote with which a Chinese book printed in Japan furnislies me. In the 
fifteenth year of the reign of a prince of ra, (Sm lo in Corea) named Fd 
hiny wong, the kiny, promoter of the Law, o23 A. D. the religion of Toe be- 
gan to spread in this couuti y. Formerly in the reign of Tso khi wang, a Sania- 
nean named Me hou tseu arii\ed fiom Kao It, (Corea ]*roper) at the town of 
/ chen na, lie excavated a grot for his dwelling. The Emperor of China, 
of the dynasty of the Liang, sent a present to the prince of Sin ra, consist- 
ing of all manner of perfumes ; but of tliese neither the prince nor Ins sub- 
jt'Cts recognised the use or e\eii the names. IJou tsen instructed them. 
“These substances, said he, are designe<l to be biiint ; the exquisite odour 
which they emit extends to the sanctified ^pirit'. ; and amongst tliose dcaig- 
iiaU'd saiiclilicd spirits, there are none abo\e the three pnciovs one^ . the first 
i'5 called Foe iho ; the second Tha mo . the lliiid steng hia. If you mak: your 
iiiNocatioiis ill burning these perfume-?, Di\inc luttHig' uce w ill nut fail to 
respoml. At that moment the daughter of tlie king fell sick. Tliey directed 
JJoH f.seu to bum the perfumes and repeat the foimuhe. The piinccss was 
foithwith restored. The king was dehghteil, and muniiieeutly lewauled the 
Samanean.”t 

1 will add, as the opportunity olfers, that the images, the books, and 
the worship of Foe were introduced into Corea m tlie second year ot the 
king Siao shcon iin (,372) ; that llic ait of writing was introduced into Fe 

* l-uiuUuh,d. U. A.S. VoI.VII. p. -L'-’. 

r 0 i.iiOjcliip, 13. XIll. p. 10. 
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'w uintiti |i.\iL ut (oieai HI tLr^ twon*} -inuth uar (*t ihc- m^u of .v ' ■ 
h,u ?/'/,’)/// ,^57-1 I and iljat a mined Ma la nan Kuhi-i, 

• ■aiiic t’loin T''in K'liiiia') to the aaiue country in the tenth yeai ut km^ Kiei;}/ 
sfieou, I ,384) ; the king went out betuie him, l.d him to h.-5 jualace and 
^^ho\ved him the ffi'catcst honor. It was then that Biiddhisui was estab'ishcd 
in Pe tai. The full'>^\ing year they began a temple to Foe upon Mount 
ilan, and ten persons there embiaced the monastic life. 

I say nothing of the establishment of Buddhism in Japan. Titsingh. in Ids 
of the Dotri’i, and M. Klaproth in the annotations he has added to 
tliat work, will no doubt give every necc«saiy elucidition. — Tl. 

(7) The dream of Mimj it. — Minrj ti, of the Han dynasty, had a dream , 
he beheld a man of the colour of gold, and of lofty statiiie, and liaving his 
head surrounded by a luminous halo, souiing above his palace. He consulted 
ins couitiers on the subject of his dream. They replied, “ In the western 
countries there was a Sjtirit named Foe.” The Fmperur ihciefore appointed 
a high orticer named 7'hi,at yn, and a scholar named Thstay htny, to pro- 
ceed with sundry others to Hindostan, and gather infoiination tom hing the 
doctrine of Foe ; to draw, pamt or depict tiio Feoic th'jU (^temples and iJuU) 
and to collect tlie precepts. Thsai yn applie«l to the Samanenns, and re- 
turned with two of them, Ma ten>j and t’hou fa Ian to Lo yany. It 
v\as then that the Ceiitial Kinu<lom began to possess SMinianeans and to 
ob-,ervc the genuflexions. A pimceuf Chon, named JV/ was the tiist to 
embuicc the new nligiou. ng also procuicd the book of Foe in fuity-two 
chapters, and the images of Sak\<i. Mmg ti caused puiiuiiigs of religious 
subjects to be m ule, and ]daced ilu ui in tlic ‘ Tower of Purity.' The •>aei td 
book was clepo>ited m a stone building near the tower of I.an . and as ui 
ic-tuniing U) Lo yny, Thsn vii ha, I pl.ued lhl'^ book . ui a u lute h.'r«-e. ,i 
moiKi>tei> w.is e.msirm Uil. ca’led the • 7Vo//y./e o/' //ye If // ,/ ,ve. ‘ M., 

*e:;g and fa Ian pvis.'txl their lives m this iiuuiasteiy, — 11. 


(TiA rn:u vin. 


Kui'gdomol ( >11 <‘li.uig.-- I'nnt of ilu fool ul l oe 

Oil passing tliis viver you aro in the kiiigiloiu of On i-lufiui.'- 
'rlie kiiigilom of On nhnnij fiu-iiis the extreme iioitherii portion of 
India. Here tliey aetnally ^peak the hiiignage of t'eiUial India.' 
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( iiitiul Ii'.ilia is ilenoiiiinatfil the Kiiigdiini of Ihr Middle, Tlu' 
dus^ci of tlio })cuple and tliviv uiaiiiiur ol’ liiiiig arc also similar 
to those of the Kingdom of the ilidJlc. The law of Foe is 
held in the highest reverence. At all the jdaces where the 
ecclesiastics halted were Seny ha Ian. There are about five 
hundred ^eny kia lun, all devoted to tlie stud}* of the less traasla- 
hon * If any stranger, or Vi heoad’ arrive, they receive him with 
eagerness and entertain him three days. After these three days 
they warn him to seek for another hospitiimi. 

When tradition tells of the travels of Foe in the north of 
Iiidii, it is of this kingdom that it s|)eaks. Foe here left the 
impression of his foot. The dimensions of this impression vary ac- 
cording to the thoughts of those who contemjilate it.® It remains 
to this day. The stone upon which his clothes were dried in 
the sun,' and the place where the wicked dragons were converted, 
eijually remain. The stone is one toise in height, two tuiscs 
s(jnarc, and Hat on one side. 

Tln'ce eccle'iasties, Iloc'i king, Tao ching, and Iloei tha, set 
(lilt in ailvance to the kingdom of AV hie* where is the shadow 
of Foe.“ Fa hian and the otlicrs tarried a time in this kingdom ; 
and when the term of their sojourn had elapsed, they dcseeiided 
towards the south, into the kingdom Sn ho to.'' 


XOTKS. 

(I ' Thd ktiuiihjm of On rhhamj. — Tins naine si'^nitios a (jnr<}pn . ni S,in- 
'sciir f'llynnu , the eountry v\a' j*o na retl lieeau'^e tlie }i;uk of a Ki.nj uf tho 
nhoQl (('Iiakrnvai ti raja) wa^ hinneily tlu’ie. i\i !ii in is tlu- fii-:t ('hine^e 
hy whom It is «poki*n oT- arconlin*^ to his orthoiri apliv, tlie n.nne is ()u 
(‘liii/i'i , Soun-:; \un wntes it (Jn chhnug, amt Hum in th'dii^" On chnuif na. 
The la-t mentioned traveller prt reives two otlu-r sjullings, On sun chhang 
and ()ii cit/i'i. That whu h he Ini's hmi-'t-lr adopteil !'> thi‘ mu-'t exact trari'^- 
L'l'ipliim the Chinese ailnnt'^ of, Oiidi.iua. tlu fi'h or (// .ilmu>t always beinir 
sultstituteil for tlic snil tlental ni the ti .uisei iptum of Imlian wouls. 

The eountiy of L’d\anais \ei y cel» hrateil ui lluddhi't ann.iN . hnt if h 
lU't fiom tiavellers of this need alone that the Chimse deii'e tlmi kimv 
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of ir Tiit v li'Ol j.oKtioul infou'‘>ur'SL‘ aiol n‘l'tl.uu> tliu j liih’es '<i 
Ldwuia f’'[‘Ocia]I\ in .‘'02. r»21, anil i.(2, A. F), Thr In^itorical oxisl- 

once of t}ii< oonntry in A. 1>. 11)1 or 102, \vh« n M'-irod ly Fa liian, cannol 
be JoiibtHil, as ciFo in the y«'ar A. D. G42, v.l.tn its Kin'," a<UIre«'e(l a letter 
to tije Emperor of China. If we rely up»oii leireinls. it must have been 
known by tlie name of Ud\ana in the time of Sak}a Muni ; but we are not 
yet in a position to enable us to adopt, or even to diseuss such traJitions. 

Ma toiian Im places this kingdom to the east of Kanduliar, and there 
locates the BrAhm ms, whom he designates i//e first atnonrj the tnhes of har- 
bmian'i. This country could not be far removed fiomAttockor Pts'nauur; 
but the name ia no longer found among the sreoi^raphical di'noniin.ition'^ 
of th It nciigdiboui hood ; nor there any resembling it among the ancient 
names of places in northern and wcstei n India, extracted fj om the Piuanas 
h\ V.'ilfuul, or among those extracted by V/ard from the MnrkaivJoya 
Pnrana. This remark may be extended to the rt'^t of our itiiieiary; t<ji) 
many reioUuions have oveitunied the institutions of India to admit of our 
tracing the names of places of moic than fourteen centuries aLro upon 
modern maps. The Hindus have no idea of the critical hibouis, by mcann 
(d which, in Ciiina as well as m Europe, concurrent evidence is l/iought 
to^icther as the groundwork of ancient geograjdiy ; and amongst learned 
Europe in>, whom the study of Sanscrit has placed in a po.dtiuti to supply 
fiucli mateiials, but a very small number Inive been attracted to rescaichcsM» 
(by, thorny, and distasteful. The geograpliy of the Puratias by M’llfoid, h i» 
not lieen snifieirntly followed up ; it would neverthelcas be mo.-t interc.''ting 
to extend the invesfigatiojii and correct the errors of that laborious ljut too 
sti.uialii'ing writer. The peru^.ll of those ancient compositions the llduui- 
\ iia. Mahabluiiata, and other poems, such the Mefjhn (hitOy muleitaken 
loi the {'\]»n purpose (-f dc-p«)i!ing them of their geographical lufoiiiiation, 
V. (uild be a gimuine sci vice to learning. We juitiy admiie in the-c works tlu ir 
graceful pictures and elegant descriptive ; but the^e beauties, howevei admira- 
ble, aie the objects of exclusive intciest only to superficial understanding'. A 
few fugitive notes adapted to chronological purpo-'cs, or to elueid.ite the an- 
cient Geogiapiiy of India, winild have uifmitely moie value in the CNtimation 
ol the learned. Tin re are hoine happy attempts in this w ay of laic \ eats ; hut 
tlie>e do not giapplewith the entue subject. Hence the dctermimitiou of 
the jilaces 'jiokcn of by Fa liiaii has been a laborious w oi k ; and would 
hive hern imiiraelieable in the time ot Hciguigtics, 

[iFtoie tlic readei juoceed to the supiel i/f M. llemusit's hidilv in- 
♦creating note, U may be as well to appiFc him that hcie l.cgins the gr md 
g-ogi.iphical eiKjr of the learned Fieneh commenlatoi s. who n.iuluci our 
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[u.gliui as far we^t as Kandihar, while his actual route eMeiuleil no fuithei 
than the neighbourhood of Jellalabad. This error will be sufficiently appa^ 
rent as we progress ; meanwhile the insertion of the following obsenatinns 
of Professor Wilson, on On cJiang, will not be deemed inappropriate. “ It 
is not correct to say that its name chough is not traceable in Sanscrit 

authorities ; and it is rather remarkable that we find the name in what may 
he considered rather its \ernacular than its classical fonn. Weha\enot 
U(hana, but Ujjana, the On chang na of the later Chinese tiaveller. Ujjana 
is n>>med in the Mahabliarat, in the Tana Parva (Vol. I. p. 5S5). as one of 
the Tirthas, or holv places, of the north, and its mention follows clTse upon 
that of Kashmir, from which therefore its contiguity may he inhrred. We 
liave theiefore the Sanscrit venfication of its name and site, and this confirms 
its position on the upper part of the Indus, possibly on cither bank, extend- 
ing westw.ird to^aids Cabiil, and eastward towards Kashmir. Chiuc^e 
authority, aKo, is not wanting for such a position, for Mn tirnn I'm, as 
quoted by Kemusat, states that it lies east of Kmn tho In, and in the Itinerary 
of Hionan thsang, Kiaa thn lo is bounded on the east by the Indus. 11*= 
jilaces Ou chang GOO li to the north of K'lan tho lo. In accounts extracted 
by M. Remusat, from Chinese Gcograpliicd compilation', On chang is 
evidently confounded with Kashmir; tlie description of its mountams, ir? 
valleys, its fore«t«, its fertility, its irrigation, its nee. its lakes tenanted by 
<lragons, the Niiga« of the Raja Tarangini and the Kashmiri in chronicles 
and the cliarac er of its people as ingenious and gentle, hut cowardly and 
crafty, as stdl jicrfcctly applicable to Kashmir. At a later peiiod. howevei , 
the Chinese knew Kishmir, by its own name ; Kta she mt lo, is its appella- 
tion in the itinerary of Unman tlisang. It is eusv to imdei stand, however, 
this seeming confu'sion. Kashmir had at various times a political boinuhuy 
consi'leiably exceeding its natural Hinits. At ditlorent periods, therefore, 
<h}ieieiit ih'tiU’ts, such as Ljjana, were or weio not con^idered to be jior- 
tiuii' of Ka.-hmir.''— J. U. A. S. Vul. VII. pj>, 11.'). lib. The identification 
la hcic complete ; mine and situation both concur in pioving the (jn chon j 
of F.i man to be the Ujjhna of Iiuiun Literature ; a couiitiy :?ituated on the 
Indu'', immcdiateh wc't rif K-i'limir. — J, W. L.] 

Vc sc,- by the nrcmint of F.i Iiiaii that DuddhiMn wa^ C'tab!l^lu'd in tlu' 
} ill Century in the e.i'tei n part of Afghauistaii on the 1 ight bank ot the Indus 
in a couhii y now* known bv tiic name of K ifn-stan, or the coiiiitrv ni idola- 
ter'' , bn thi> IS ill emit I ->* ifilv the i ountiy of 1 d) ana, w ImI v er imiv ha\ e bct u 
O' extent t'cs.i.dj till- .’.i-t. We ]i irn cKc Alien- thJ the satne 11.I. 
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tliere in tito se^enth century nlih'uuli luanitVsMii;: somu 'V 
of declin-^' ; that of more tlnin fourteen huiubed mon i-terien ti-cie m 

former times, Srxer.il had fallen int') ruin*' ; that muiy ot the eech -siastn > 
had removed tbewhere ; and that those who re naiiitd h.id lost the oitliodox 
uiidei standing of the sacred books These facts, picservcj in book? uiiiten 
pievious to the iinasioii of the Muhammadans, aie consistent xxith the 
tcstimonv subsequently borne by the latter, and may even serve to exphiiii 
it. Seveial facts connected with the kingdom of Uduina, and known to the 
Chinese iKinng the dynasties of the iiorthcin Wt-i and the Tiiang, will be 
found ui the following eitiact fiom the Koit U/i thou shun, Ptau i (/an, 
C haj). LXIII. pp. 1, 15. 

In the third year King mimj, of the reign of Siuan icon ti, of the d\ mu- 
tv of the northern Wei (502 D.; ambassadors from the kingdom ol On 

chang brought tribute. 

“ This Ungdom is to the south of .S'f// nii (.S'// meru } : on its nortli m ihr 
chain of the Onion Mountains ; on the south, it borders with India. 'I'lm 
lhahmans are, among foieigners, looked upon as the superior caste, 'ihi" 
Braliuians are veised in the s< ience of the heavens and in the calcuUtion nt 
lucky and unlucky davs. The kings do nothing without consulting then 
opinions. 

•‘Till' country contains many forests and prodnc.'’s fi uits. ^V.ltor is bd 
for the iriigatiun of fiehK. The soil is feitilc, and j'lorluces rice and whe-if 
in abundance. Theie are many followeis of Foe. The temples and tic* 
tovvcis aie highly adoincd and magnificent. When two paitics have a di-- 
)ia*e they ‘•ubmit thcmschcs to the ordeal «)f duigs; he who is in the wn^ng 
ex peril' iicfs V lolent pain ; but he v\ ho is in the right sulfcrs no inconv enu-nt c, 
'Ine j>'”ii'h!ncuC of death is not inflicted by thcir liw, eriminaU umj 
jiuMit ihis punishment <uc simpl) bani'‘hed to tlie S. \\'. ot the mf;iuit.uji> t f 
• ///('■ll'i/f/icc,’ vvheie is. tlie iiitjuntain 'J'an ///c, on which a temple 1 m, 
’i-Mi C'ji.'M ecled ; f«>od ronveyed to them by tlic helj> of a^scs, wlm i. l'-i 
and iituni of tlicrijselvcs w »t hout the ntceS'‘ity of an v guidance. 

‘•The In'tory of the monastciiC'* reports thejouimy of t'ivonahvt- -.t 
'J'hi/n chtOTf named bouug gun tsp and lloci ^nnj, ..i ) 

].incecdi'd la the vse-tein hti d.-, Thi'- kingdom i-, bounded on tii- jimth liv 
tin, fhii <!i lu'Mtn’-uns, and on the ‘.outh by India. 'J’hc (.hm-ite i.s tt n.p. 

'J’hc I'.iiiitis :• Mveral thousand li in extent, well peopleil, and ueh in jno. 
diu-tions. Thcie an isolafed little hill, nr ir a ii\(i wiio-/ ai“ 

b!i«k,and tlie isle ot tne gtnn. 'J l.e pilin'? ate \itv f.itji' TIimi-,!', 
■I.'iiluig pki; r (d’ Pi to ishi rnf^ v.h'U I'no atMndnn^ I In, Tl.., 

jiibMgr \=- nintil itcd , at all e’.eiils uniiili.lligii^le ) 
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■' Although ill former times their maimers were far from perfect, ne^ertlie- 
iess, following the example of the king, the people Iiad made some advance 
in purity; they observed the fasts, iued on vegetables, and honored Foe 
ipiiriiing and night : they beat the drum, sounded the conch, played on 
the guitar, the flute, and other wind instruments; and it was not till half 
the da_v hi I been so emjiloyed that they engaged in the aftairs of the state. 
Ti>ey iicver punished ciimuiaK wi'h death, but expo'^ed them on a barren 
mountain and there kft them to seek theii o\u» means ot sustenance. When 
any matter wa^ invulied in doubt, they appealed to drugs, and decided upon 
the evidence of these. 

“ The soil is good and fertile ; the inhabitants live amidst abundance. All 
the cereals flourish there ; and the five principal fruits, as well as many others, 
come to perfection. At night vou hear the noise of bells which fills the 
air (literally, the world; on all sides. Tlie lichness of tlie soil gives birth to 
extraordinary flowers, wliirh succeed in summer as well as m winter. The 
piiests collect these as offerings to Foe. 

“The king beholding the arrival of Soung yun, as envoy of the great 
kingdom of Wei, to salute him, and having received his ciedeutials, asked 
Soimc: Min. if he were a native of the country where the sun rises ? “ To 

the east of our counti y,” reitlied Soung yun, “ there is a v ast sea, fi cm *^he 
bes' m of w’hich the sun rises . such is the will of the Jou lai, ’ (l.itha- 
gata). Tne king again asked, “ Does that courdry abound in holy per- 
sonages Soung yun then spoke of Cheoii konng, Confucius, Chouang ts^.u, 
Lao tseu ; pointed out tht-ir virtues; discouised of the mountain Ph^'ig lai. 
of tlie gate of silver, the hall of gold, and the genii and the immoi cals who 
inhabit there ; he next came to the skdful astrologers and the divineis, to the 
phvMcians and the magician*? • treating of all these things separately and in 
order. Wlien he had done, the king observed — “ If it he as you say, tlien is 
your’s the counti y of F<’e, and we should during the whole te:m of our 
Hvo. iiouoiu it-^ inhabitants 

“ Soung ynn and Hoi>i «eng then issued fr?m the tewm in senreh of traces 
of the doctiine of the /ov tni To the east of tho river is the place where 
Foe dried his garments. When the Jou l-i w.is tra'clhng \>\ ^he kingdom 
of Oil ('hang, lie converted the king of the dragons. The latter, in his rage, 
raised a violent tempest. The Seng kia h of Focwi? we*’ th^'Migh and 
through with the rain. When the stoim wa*? passed, Foe. seated at the foot 
of the rock, dued his kia sho ta species of ca))e worn by Buddhist jiriests 
over the shoulders) in the sun. Although many years have elapsed since 
rliib happened, the spots and markings ore as clear as if qu.te recent. You 
lec no* rnereU the distinct tra.^'cs, but the vc.v shgUt st impressions of the 
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threads. At the tin\e of our visit it seemed as though they had scratcl.ej 
these lines. 

“ At the place where Foe sat, as well as at that where his garments were 
dried, they have elected cowers to serve as a memorial of these events. 

“ To the west of the river is a tank, lu which d^selt the kmg of the dragons , 
at its side is a temple contaning fifty ecclesiastics. The king of the drairons 
frequently perfoimed miiacles. The king uf the ccintry, to conciliate 
him, cast into the tank gold, and pearls, and precious stones, ^hich tiie 
king of the dragons caused to be ejected, and commaiulpd the monks 
to gather up aciam. The clodiing and the food ot the ser\ancs of the temple 
are supplied by the dragons. Tiie inhabitants call it the temple of king of 
the dragons, 

*' To the north of the town, distant IS li, there is a print of the foot of 
Jou lai ; they have erected a stone tower to enclose it. The place in the 
rock wheiethe impression is. seems as if the punt of the foot had been made 
in clay. Its mea'iure is not detei mina'e ; it is sometimes large and sometimes 
small. Th®re are nt present attached to ilie temjile seventy ecclesiastics. 

To the sou’h of the to.\er tupmy paces, there is a spring issuing from a 
rock. Foe liaving purified idinself, cln-wcd the branch of a willow, and 
planted it ui the ground : it has become a gre-at tree, w Inch the barbarians call 
Phon ieov. 

“ To the liOith of 'he town is tlie temple of 'I'ho lo, v.hcre there are many 
worshippers of Foe. Tue Fcoii tliou 'pyiainid or onebsk enclosing the 
sarira or relics ot Budtliu) is gumd and lort;, but the ctlis foi the monks 
nre very contractcul. There are sixty giit statues around th^ temple. E\er7 
vear tlie king hobU a great a-'semhly ni this temple , all the .''.imancans in 
the kingdom as'-.‘^mble like cluuds. Soung yun and H'uu ^eng b'hcld these 
mendicants and ad mired then niann rs, their orderly <‘u:uiuct, .and thuir pious 
a’lsterities ; and gave up to theni a umlc aim a ftmalc .»,lA%e to make wine' 
offerings and to sweep the temple. 

To the south-east of tlie town, at the distance of e>giit days’ journey is. 
th'* place among the monntai.i^ where Foe ahaiuioned his body to a famished 
tiger. It is a ’.cry sleep mountain, with precipices, civu-r is, -uid peaks that 
eater the clouds The tree of happiness. Kalpa c/a/ui, and the muahroora. 
Ling cki, grow there in great plenty. The springs in tlie forest, and the 
agreealile mixture of flowers delight the eye. Soung yun and IIoci seng 
gave money to eieot a statue iii tht- Feou thou in front of fhe mount dn 
and engraved upon the rock an inscription iii the li character, rr'callmg tiic 
great actions of the Wei dynasty. On this mountain is the temple of the 
prf'ser^ "of golfl , contajiang more tln.i •■hr-»e bon 1. ' i n^.jisks 
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'■ To the of the town royal, at the distance of 500 h, the place 

wliere Foe, being in the country of Ma hieou used a poition of liis skin for 
paper and one of his bones for a pencil. The king A yeou, erected a tower 
in that place ; it is ten chang high. At the place where the bone was re- 
moved, the marrow fell upon the stone, and you see the color of the grease 
and the oily spot as if it were quite recent ' 

“ Five hundred li to the south of the royal city is the bill Shen chi, or 
of good things: there are sweet springs and delicious fruits, of which 
mention is made in the legend. The hills and the valleys are pleasingly 
diversified ; and the trees on the mouiitains preserve their green foliage 
during winter. The lich vegetation, the delightful temperature, the spring 
in its bloom, the butterflies like fluttering flowers, produce an exquisite 
whole. In this seductive abode, so far fiom his own country, Soung yun 
was agitated by a thousand varying thoughts, and felt his heait throb with 
the emotions of olden times. He remained there a month, seeking from the 
Brahmans charms to appease him. 

“ To the south*east of this mountain is a stone house, called fAe Prince's, 
having two chambers. Ten paces in front of the Prince’s house there is a 
squaie stone on which it is said the Piince was accustomed to sit. The 
kin?, A yeou, caused a tower to be built to conseciate the remembrance of 
the fact. To the south of the tower one li is the place where the cottage of 
tiie Prince stood. 

" In descending the mountain, at fifty paces to the north-east, is the place 
where the Prince and the Princes'? walked round a tree without separating, 
and where the Brahmans flogged them so that their blood ran to the ground. 
Tins tiee exists still, and preserves the drops of blood with winch it was 
w.ftered. Theie is a «pnng of watei tbeie. 

“ To the west of the house three h is thp place where the king of Heaven, 
(Indra) changeii himself into a lion and sat upon the road concealing 
yun. The traces of his hair, of his tail, and lus cla'vs exist to this day ; as 
also the place where A che tu tho Khon, and his disciple offered food to their 
paients. In the^e vaiious places there aie towers to preserve the memory 
of these events. 

“ In the mountains are the bed? of five hundred ancient Arhans. They 
are placed in rows from noith to south, and on ^he spot whete i .e Arhana 
sat facing each other. At the second row theie are a gieat temple where 
two hundred monks reside, and the spring of water at which the Prince drank. 
To the north the temple is always surrounded by a great number of asses ; 
no one looks after them, and they go of themselves whete they will. They go 
out at thiee m the morning, and at noon they eat. These a: e spirits who 
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cruard the tower, as commissioned bv the immoital IVo pho. There was tor- 
merly in this temple a wi. who was in the habit of th!OV%ing out 
the ashes, which by the will of the eijht spints, he attiacted to hiuiself. In- 
'cn^ibly his skin shiuelled up and his bones separated. The immortal TTo 
p/fo. succeeded him in the function of canying away the ashes. The king 
raised a teinj le to Wo phOy in which is his linage cohered with Iea\es of gold. 

“ Near a little defile is a temple of Pho kian. built bv Ye cha, and contain- 
iiig eighty ecclesiastics. Itia said that the Arhan Ye clu frequently went there 
making orerings of wine, and sw'ecping. and gathering w ood. Ordinary men- 
dicants cannot remain in this temple. We, Sainaneans of the gieat Wei 
duiasty, had the gloiy to come thua far : hut we retuined, not dating to 
remain. 

“ Tlie third vear }’ounff jihiop, at the ninth moon, tlie country of On 

ehany sent tribute. In the fourth year, in the third moon, and in the tenth 
moon, there came anothci tiibuie from the 3 . one coinitiy. The same thing 
rmik jdace in ihe scvduh interc<d.-iy moon ot the hi -t year L'hin kuvet of Ihao 
M'ling ti olS) and in the nfth moon of the second yCvir Ching kouang lo’dl ). 

Ciider the dj t\dP\ ot rh*' Thufig, in the sixteenth year C/nng k'.nan 1 0 12) 
llif'U* came arubassadois fiom Ou ebang. There is no mention of this in the 
life ot'Tai sonng , but v\e rcul the following in the notice of the We?teni 
Lands ■ On ck/ia, al^o called Ou chaug ua. and Ov c/in7igy is in tiie extreme 
south of India 'an twnknt mistake for extreme noith, as will be seen fuither 
on.j It IS live thousand li mlenyrh. It borders on the ca^t, witli the country 
ot Phoiihu { PourouO distant To rhcw<^>t. arfoui lumdied It, is A7u 

pin i^Coj hcMic ) Mountains and \all( ys alternat- With eacli other. The\ pio- 
duce gold, ii on, gr;tpc'., and the odoiifcnjtis pl-int ///*. Rice c^'me' to 
niotuiity tluM'ii at the end of a \eur. The inh.ihir.uit'. aic weak, fiaiuluicnt. 
and mucli addicted to '“Upcssfition .uni imii^ic ’rix'V ilo iii»t award ('ajdt.il 
jjunishiiieiit in this (’ouiitiy , ciimiiiaN who dc^e^ve this pcnalt} arc hani'h- 
fc<l to de«;erc mountains. When anv tlmihtv aiise a-, to tlic mult of the snp- 
pi'sed ciiinuidl, tliese are dis-ip.ited by the ntlininistr.ition of a medicinal 
drink, w Inch dl^tlngul'•hcs truth fiom fiNehood, Tlieie are tne towns ; tin? 
king dw’e!!" in tli.if named S/io?i tueng pc li, or otlierwise called Mpug kio, U. 
To the iioith-east is tlie nvulet Tkn ii In tl.is 1 - the -ancit nt coui.tiv of On 
chanq. In the sixteemli year ('hhing knnnn (012) tiie king Tha mo in tho 
po .v.ve, ^ent ambassadois l>eaiing camphnr. An impeiial lesonjir coruey. 
ed to him the satisfaction produced by Ins conduct.” 

We may observe that in pa-'Sing the mourit.iins to tlie north of the Vhn In 
ton /ou. and proceeding GOO li \ou leaeh th^ tube ef Ou c];, n^ Tiie T/t^r 
/Oil yuuan Koul (hen iep«frt’» Uie letter of Tha mo lu to /to •• Tj.i um r 
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ho i .uiaM-' ct.Nrt'i 'M. f!ulo\\*il Aiih au«l \iiriic, who uigns at 

oiuv (Ac'i the muhiie .uid the hii^h, the (-ree.-Hi^ ehiiioL or tieasen, 

di'>ip ■te-' all (hl^kne^•5, and hkc llu Loid India, la a <ie to sUwdue the king 
of the A iSieoii it i A'Ura). Youi aia\e tepo^ea at the loot of \ our bountii.5. and 
as if he had o'jl.tii ed die living stock ot liiuia, 'alutca yuur most hunomahle 
pf-r^un and odVi> ton c.iinp'i.oi'.” '1 he einpieior v..ia rlatteiedb)' homage 
tiion so di't,int a i uui, .iriJ caused .i hciicv oli. lit aiiawtr to be scaled wicli 
h.> d.” 

Ac - ji ling to the .Vjf/t'P of C'jtmtrten undt^r the dijuastij of tht 

I h im/ , the euu nCi \ ol ()u vlioiu ; , \\ a*- not uioie than fu e hmidi ed ii in cii - 
(•uintVi < ni e It is tilleil witli inounlaiiis and valleys, sueceeding eai h 
ofhei. arid streams .uul 1 ,'kes ei.>nne»t-d at tueir soiines. Cereals are sown 
there Inii s, hhim aiiue at perr-ctiori. 'I’licie lu e pleat) of grapes, but 
frv\ 'iiL' ircines. 'I’ue sod produci’s iron and goKl, and is suitable roi the 
•JO kin. 'J’he toiests -ire e\trenn.lv dtuso; <ind llowers and flints are abun- 
d.inr, The climat is lempeiate, and u aid and ram altenuite regulaily. 
'Jhi nihabiC.Uil s aie timid and cunning . they io\e stinly. and tiaiisgiess not 
the Astiology i< heir liuoituil invapafion. Tlieif clothes are ot 

wiiUe Wool, aiiil lew possess c-.miients oi an\ oilier kind. Their language, 
alrhou.li 'Inbuilt, u’s(*inhi».s ihatof In ton, as do ihcu w i itten char ictcr, 
thi u 1 1 u jitoni- s. arid ti.eir lua^Cs. 'Jh.v \ cu'..ri) honor the law of Foe, and 
:h li uins,.ip ijv lo 'gs to die y/'Mi/ Irausiniion. Ontheiiver isuujihuja 

' ih'-n, tinie wiic fbi.miiv' f'HUtceii iiuiuhtd Kin Inn, r^muii isteries) 
niaur ii IV' .llu i :\ laiLninto nun. infoinnr times liu re wvie eighteen 
ih'ai'iiid te< le*! istics, imt now their nuauier hiS greatly fa. leii orf. All 
sill u ihe ijifnt h iin.ilalioii .ind \ leld tlicuiscKcs up to contemplation. They 
delight III tue sui <) of iheir sci (j>! arcs, but u.idci stand not the occult sense 
Tlur<"f. liie pieie}i:sac e.uriidout in pi aoru'C. and the conduct of the 
muidvs Is puie I’lii’V ol)sv i \ e the ee. eiijonics, and tlie toiniuUeof lueaniation 
.ix‘ m Use among the u. \\ e liMin from tiatlitma that there aic live see’s 
.iiiiMiig them ; the iii-t is that of b'.i mi . 'n. i.ee >.f the law i tlie s^roiid, that 
or II, na ti u'oiu ei smn of ihe Wi^rld) ; liic 1. lul, that ot i /; koniinij. oi 
Ah/.W'(/pn imbibed luhtj tlie louitli lliat ot jii/doiic i til'll > e-jii , and the 
tilth, that of Tn otioini/, oi tii* iiiulti*^Utie. Ac lc.»sC ten temples are iniiabit- 
ed pell-null by the lieietu =. 'I’lu* towns ,^ic inui or h\e mnutiihei. TnC 
king lues primipally lu Mnnj kip ti, .i town of sixioeti or scvenUen li m 
t i! cundeietu e. The po}n» .it-oii is \ciy nuiiicious. To the east of the 

town uf M. iig ku' Ii H a a^ieat Stat ton po, stnpn, tiinmlas. mound of eai ili 
while a gie.il min.'oer ot ili\ me w ondeis pii-siiiL thtmsvUes. \\ lien b.u- 
wu-> alive tic insialhd li, this plact ihc imuiuilal Jin jo, king ol Ky Li 

i 
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> "i'liis wol <1 -i'itiitir'' lu ( 'It ’ nf« , 'I’l cut ’].» liii ' 

I icuiui III thf tt‘\t '' 

L-i^^en f ^n) (ipsrhtchtt dct i h rJu ^rhcn tmil i/Hi isv/it'ii 

] iiie 144 li." U' tiie pr hubie i e.'tjjr.ition of Mi'n kit li, n .illeil 

M(-n(j ho li. 1)_\ Hiiiun tuxin*;' it» rlu* Siii'.<mU uomI ' foituiuUe 

~J. W. L.; 

*■ T'> tliu uortli-e.wf of t]ii> tr'wn of ifp h. somo 2bt)or 2<>0 li. ym 

leach H tciear uiountuui arn\e at tlu' fouutaui of ibc (haiton .4 j/c lo 'o, 
^ liich is the soiiice of tliu imu Sini yho fu noo thou l';u* uaters divuit' iii 
ruiminir toward^ the iouth-wc't iiid ujufei tiie la M i^ t^icat : it 

snous monnnc iiiid extunn:;. In tlHMnid»t of '-tunx and i.uu liiere i- a liuht 
uf varioiu eolnrs which on til iule-* 

*’ The di\iL,on .4 po to to. ua-* bom u hiJ" K/o bh‘-' Fo(- wa^ .unontr men. 
Vie hole the iiurno of Kt up kht, ami b< ini: }'io(<*uii'!ly 'kdlial in umuic. lu- 
prexenltd, by lii> meantatu>n>. tlie toriii.uu-u d ^a.ll.^!o^n^ i.\ tin- di.i^oui'*, 
The natisos of the rountrv eonhdi-d m Itnn. and <iihie*l liuu the -ui'e! aluind • 
ariL’e of their harxe'!'*: rh. v uer"\et\ iiiatefu!, uel eiu i I'hiii'j; tin teneiu- 
bianre «jf thn benefit. <et apart, eu'h iiou-i-. <»Me b i-h-d of iiiaoia'. <ni 
obLiticii. Some years afrerward n -d in-d that the\ taileil ui tlii> 

duty. Kenif kin, wtatu at rhi'. n-^oU d »o o.«’-u.e a \enomoii« diULi ui. lie 
rai>e(l a temp-^xt of xxiiid and r»m. w m. u dc'.'njx-'d *!it hi xi'f' <niii xlinlj 

when he onl.iined n to eei<e, h.n-iuie thi^^ I .-n i tin (uunt of ilit dia- 

i;on, x\ lu line ibnvs .i x\ lute xvat- i t Kai •lc'ii-. \ ^ * he fi u ts ,,i the t ai , h > 'o/ 

4'n7 full of coinpa-jsion f«'»i m n uid t uau t lie o^e , \\ rcie ht n 

vMlh pit) ft)r the lull i In fa in', of t liw . o lio an. t \ pov^cl oah to thi- 

•'lii'.^le nii'foi tune, lie c oi'ed a 'pn n to «b 'Ci ud f... : to- r ou \ 1. 1 of to!' 
fnriuu' dr leon : he took i diaujond -eepri .• n, 1,] - n md and -M uek r tie '■M,- 
or the luouiitim, I'he knnj of rlu* ilia. »U' n i' tenoi ->ri uck i»id maih lo' 
'•ubiiU*'ion, He ii-teued to the dneti me ot I'oo, puiin<o| hi' he u 1 . and 

b< hex ed the law. .loo hji mnn'-diafi lx in'er in- «oi In- lupii ini* I he h n \ , vt.' 

Llieiie<-foi xxaid 'J’lie dia-^on replu-d, ‘'All thiKe ueo eat. leckou on tlu- 
f!rhU of man ; thi' dax f i 'o eixe \ om ho'x lo'h ui fnoi ; x et I b ai ih it 1 < u, 
'.xilh dnheuUy 'ecuie lUN'cll ai' nii'l xx ant 1 etoit ,i ih.u e\ei\ tM<]t'h xeir 
■ me 1) II X e't he ab mdoneil lo me.’* Tue .Km l.u i.,id i ompa-^tou upon fjiu, 
and LTiaiit'd it. It i- MiU' tha» onci m tvxilve \eai> tiu-n- i' a di'a-tei of 
llu' white water. 

'• To ihe 'Oulh-wT't of the ilxei »f \ t'< 'o, ■^l•ou‘ .hi // thete i' .a j)’ int 

of tlie foot of tIo'Jou I'i upon a IaiL;e 'ton-. Tue 't/-- of it \ iii(> ,’eioiiliuu- 
l ' e t,;i'ijnc- ui the 'ti*nnrfh of hoholdet'. K is .in lai j n e'-'ion of lu- foot 
aio : he h id 'U > J-u d tue di I'^uU. Men ut b'l nm nt t a.- ' -a'lu-ied loeethei 
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■'t one .. 1 !i 1 hi j iDi i hi i i » iTinii 41I .t 1 1 n pie. i’uirti i-u .1 ml ii< ui iht-v > 

ih it '.u 1 to (ni tloA 4 1 ' .lull ju I til In mhiiu t **u' »i iN t uc- 1 u i^i ahoui 

. (t //. ill' 1 o a stoiu \* liou Jo'i 1.1 1 w lii-i :i.ii . llif luai k> ol 

hi- /./// - a. ai r 1 .' o' 'I iT-4 r .!•> ii I . i \ i .ui I ii t nai .. \ fil, 

“ I’o the south ot luf lo\.ii ol k,L‘ lu tl 'i.snt toui li. iie the 

ti.ouut.iiii, aiui t.*e of tit lo. The river nif> touaiiU rliv \\e>v, ami 

I ai 115 ba. k ri^ ua t > the 4-a>t . r ow ci's a.i J 1 ai e li iut> arc' eat 1 ltd aioa^ ii\ l hr 
''Mtain. Tile Iia.ik' aie eji, ami tae mils .ue -ejMi.iCtM i)\ il t [i v illr-v«-. 
lalo wliieii tuiiea!^ j' ! eCt jat .te tl^em-•cUc^. '!’■ a\ t It 1 -s sjaeliaie- liear 
aaioui^-t r Ik 111 the aouud oi' \ mce', t)i cric''. aiul th.it of iiin-»u- 1 1 ri-'i 1 auu'iit s 
The iuek> alt squai'id like i bed, as it tin) had betii h) the liaad. 

Tht V stieifh out aiui ))!i loii;; tla-ii st he", tui owiii^ each olia i la "Ui ces-ioti . 
Tlu'-'e \ahe\s .Uid iseaipaHals aie ila j hue v.hctt F"C. hasn u I "leaed lu ihe 
li.ilr of a jioLoa naale the " uMiice oi ai" juM-ua and hi" iitc. 

* Tu the soutli ut the toaii 'd‘ Me. 54 lac ii. a'-out tuo liundied li, i" the 
niou i."lci V of (he M'l fm Ja ( r-i .>i. i i ; 1 lie uu <it f. at si. 1 It i" ttte 

jd a’e u hci e t he J ou lai | ei toua. d I he i.a 'iau " of /'/.<,// sa. .tad w .1* sUi aaau U 
Ihe of /"’’a lh<i t'Ki ("a /•’•//< i\oid uhieli m ( hau "C "i nuh o- sf// ytli ) 

Ihiag tiuai his eneiaii." ami aliaadoi.ia^ hi" k ii.'.:d-'iii he ,iiii\.d .a llu" 
j - I u'C. lie tell la rh i I'.na ai a...a m w h.> ae'"<i j,iit huu 1 ai j 1 ai" ; h.i \ la >1 

hi"t hi" killed. aa ai.l hi" i.oik. aa.lh.a.i/ a«»!hai_.^ la< n ua e lo 1 -t «l i s\ I.e 

dll I'lid th it hlai"ilf "lioio.i !»(• hauad .lad deluiud to l he klaj^ ot liis 
eae , u-s. la m der t iiai l he |a 1. •• u" 'Ui t'a him siaaiid "i i \ < ha .dai" 

‘ ’ ( )ii d< "I'cu.i Ml.; !i oin la a.d" >1 n aoi rli • u i "i of t lu* lao.ia 1 1 i \ ut .Mu /<-/ 

/•/ laZ. \ ou I'um (o I he Iv i.i l.ia ol .I/m //// - i'hi" \v 1 a .i " e ai oi ' >" ( ana "i , 

//. <0/ I 'Ihif-ie i" a "rhii{i.i ila'ic li.o hiiu«ii-d he: hi.h. I’.iluail a oa .1 
1 , 1 1 ::e 't jii a e slaiie, I" the m.a k *»l the lu. M « 1 t he J on l,u. lot a.iv ai_ ."r.tm ju d 
ai'oa ihi" "lorn. Uiadt I ‘.e liuhl K- ftn t'hl "iiim. tium ii ..iiul 1 luinau’ lae 

ioiMi i"U i \ .Mu Jui Ut M,. , h 1 1 ..It I it tat .i.h t lit u. t " - >f l.i' .'W a t»ii i a la t i \ on i 

id iiiea aial ( lod.". At ■ le- lao' *>1 t la "I hoj-.i I hi i e I" .i • tviii. > u'oai 1 u v\ tide 
and )« llins ; U dw.w " eiaii" ;i _re.i"\ jn.ee h. t.a Ti'm. ' w iiea roe en.u ,i d 
the p.i! t of I'ln.u .>a, la uiaii ta.il tia , mi_hl ui..hi"\aai t e dov tniie la 
till" jilcice , he 1)1 ok e one u t hi" hones w ht'i t vi it h to iiai n e the > n 1 < d hook > 

* * .^1 \ t \ 01 >ev ea ( \ li to t he \v esi ot the iuoa.i"tei v id .I/m u>i t iiei e i " .i i h a p i 

i I ei led h\ tlie klia: W >/ i/rou. It w.i" tlieir th it ilie .Jo a i.a, pi .u i i tie 

aetiuas «)f Phot! !>a. reeeiMii the title of tlie km;^ ot pi Kia, 

Wold "ii;mties la ( ttt tjn'f' - thewluic /''• t-s ii'eh toi laevit) ) 

lie laid pr.tyel to t’ a*, nml it v\ js aetiaill) m tin" piae that la h.uktd hi" 
jwa h(').ly to deluei H to the "Jmiiou htwk nisliM»l ot tla* pigeon. 

’• Tvso huiulied It to llu* auilh ot the plui i- ealU d ' J'Jt ih" pijfoii. 


\ uu 
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• L.fii( Jfi ^ll^ .s'l/tn III /f> ^hp, anti tlse i!‘.'»na--tpi \ so v- 

ft : Til - \M)n\ \n ( ]\\n\ "i', ihe t/if f^tp/.ie t-J f//f ' j i/tt . 'lljen-is 

i tlific inoie ti an eighty f<*p hi^li It \v la in tin- j I.k e that Jini 

l.ii, "Inn rurnn' ly lu'lia. met a ciottii of and d.-ei-ed p-oyle. 

'i’lip j)ii\ -ic'an- rnuid dn nnrliin:^ for tliein ; and who died e>l linn.ei on 

the luad- tuliowed each other in uiunCe. i npted -mi-'C''- non . Indt i, full >d 
rtjinj) i-'-ion foi them, ch,ni;xed lu- foi m in^o tha*^ of a hoi^e aerfteut. He 
aiimiaoned the (“f;ip--.s from the *tieims ami the \.il!e\- \ hearim; him, tliC'C 
all jovouj.ly hec,.«ii to tlce and to lun. He euied fh.* linii-ii^d ind the sick 

“ Nut fai , the irieat >thuj>a or Sow yna. Tin- is the j laee uheie the 
Jmi lai, wiien IiiJim, out ol compa'-ion for tfie irdeeted. e!i lUi^ed hinist If 
into the -eijieiit H'ln inn, Ofall those who cat ot it, there was not one that 
a- no' 1 1 lie\ ed. 

On the c'lj^c of tlio roiks noitli «>f the -tiemn >'han n> I<j shp, tlrntj* t- ,i 
alhupa. Th<‘ sit k wlio "otln-ie are titled and "Uarantt'eil aualii't nian\ m d i- 
dies. T\iC Jon I'll, beini; foi mei iy I he kini> ot tiie ptMC lek-. e nm* hilhto 
with his ritick. L’ij'rd h\ }e at and tioi-t, they -eaiehed foi w I'cr. hut im> 
wlieie found it. The kills' ot tli<' peaeot ks with <me jieck of iii> he ik. .-ti m k 
the roi'k ,ind c<ui-ed watci t«> i-sue, wlncli unnieliiteU fotimd a hiki' 
Those who dunk of iC are ciiiani of their ailnr^s. On the ruck fheie js still 
the* iinpKSs of a peacock’s foot. * 

*• To till' suuth-we-t of Meu(j Up li, sistv ‘»r -i'\entv li, to tlie eist of the 
C'leat ii\er, iheie U a sthuj a about -i\t\ iVei lii,h. i,n*ed h\ the kim,' of the 
Hi"h A liny. In former turn s. tlie .Ion l.n, w hen on ' he e\ c id eiile. iii;^ ii| >m 
exiuielion, thus adJie>.-ed all people: •* Aftei inv nntdnn. the Inn^' of (la 
H igh Ai my, of the km^tdoni of ()n ch 7 /<«'/. -h ill du 1 -e a j ui I o n ot my 
iiliipies amoMv' all p!nita<, to estahiish i’|iitlir\,” When the kin,' of t le 
H uh Alin) was Colne, a i on-uUatiuii wa- Inid ujion ihvii \alue. Ihen 
the cele-tials and the eiowd lepeated the winds of tlie pi ed eliu'i, aed 
the eommand of the Joulai. They divided the leh pie-. ami eat h e.in ,t d 
.away his sliare to his own kim;dinii ; and in honor of them t iic v m i , ’ i d 
till- stlui|>a. On the bank ot the j'reat liver thcie is a I ir^e stone ut 
tin' form of an elej-hant. Fornn ilv the kino of the Hi,'ii At n y j ' in d the 
iihipiesim a I ir"e wliile elephant, and reaehed tin- jilaee on in- retuni. 
I'he I lepliaiii ti 11 till re and died ; lie was chaiiijcd into sloiic. At tin- jdace 
t In V li IV e eon-li ueled a '■(hupa. 

•• U1 lilty U liDiii M,;iij kif li. across the gie.it i mr, you (.-(.ine to tin- 

-llmpa l.f/'L ht la i.ia. woi'il vinnihoa rvd m (,’luiuot- it is il,^. s ui 

viit uoid luhiluka.) It n moic than lil'ty iW-t lii-li, ;uu| n.ij oiirtt.l i,, (lu 
kiuy Wuu I^eun Kuuieily the Jou hu, nlu-ii I'ljou s,i, am. ku. - ot a 
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great kingdom, under the title Vxett li, power of goodness.’; In tins 
place he pierced his body ami exti acted the blood to feed ft\e yo sha 
(San-cut, deim.ns, who according to Hindu mythology, are specially 

attached to the God of nches, and ^nve^fed with the care of gardens and 
tieasures). 

To the noith-east ot the town of MeuQ kie It, 30 li, you come to a stone 
Sthupa named A’j /o, (a uoid aignif\iug ‘ unique wond. T) , it is 40 feet 
high. In old time the Jou lai discour-^ed neie upon the law in behalf of men 
and Gods, and opened the way to them. After he had departed, tlie crowd, 
afflicted at his deiaituie, honored him by otfciing floweis and perfumes 
without interruption. 

‘‘ To the west of the s^one sthupa, on passing the great river, there is a 
temple containing an image of .4 /ou Ion c/n ti she fa lo Phon sa. (This 
wi rd signifies in Chinese, * coiuem[dafnig him wlio exists of him.^elf it is a 
Chinese transcript of tlie Sansciit words Acalckilesivara Bodhuattu'a that 
IS the Bodhisattwa, the uiasfer who contemplates with love.) 

*■ To the north-west of the st .tue Fhoit so contcinphitiny the bein'; who 
evists of himself, at the di-tance of 1-40 or 150 /(, you come to the moun- 
tain Lan pho hni. Ou the summit of this mountain is the dragon's tank, 
which is more tli.in .30 li in «'iicninfoience. The water is pure, and forms 
a transparent slieet I’Ae a clear mirror. 

To tlie nonh•ea^t of yienri A/e li, you pa^s the mountains and traverse tlie 
^alleys, and ascend again the S.in t ,n. Tne road jieiilons and steep ; the 
hills are lolty, tlie valleys deep and ob>cnre. You walk along ropes, or on 
bridges of iron oluiiH, or upon timbers, or l■^n hrulgo- constructed of spars 
jo'iied together. 5 ou <5ci;unblc thus moie than lOOi) //, and ai rive at the 
streamlet Thn lo U. It is here you hiul the ancient cipiral of On chany nn- 
Mucli gold ami the jieifume yv km is brouglit tiom it. In tiie stream Tha 
li In, near to a gicat monastery, tlicre is a statue of the beneficent 
Bodhi-artwa, sculptured in wood ; it i- of the C' lour of gold, splendid .uid 
majestic, and inme than one huudic l het liuh. It w.is constructed bv the 
Arhan, Mo Ihinn ti Kn. He completed it .-rttr he had lun.-elt triiiec beheld 
his niar\ ellous pei fections. t?ince the election of this stitue the law has 
spread consulciabU to the east. To the east of tin- point, fi averting the 
bills and the valleV'^, ascmitin^ the Siin too, erus-^iog living nridges. logs ot 
timber, prccipice.>. and mar^ile'^, ami pioeceding in all oUU h, vou come to 
tlie countiy of Po loti lo riimir of noitliern India.) — K. 

Po lou lo is no doubt tlie Chinese traiisciiption ot Ih^Ior ; an identifii'a- 
tion happily confirmed hv ('apt A. Cunningham, who write- )J. A. S \o). 

N \' 1 1 pp- 9". 1^8. ■ “ 1 liavf aNo bieii fortunate enough to di-co'' er another 
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point of much inteit^t and iin, ortaiioe hi tlie {‘ompai ati\ t‘ iieni'^riphv of tlie 
countru'’' to the northward of Ka-iiijiii ; v.hu'h i- the identiiic iLioii of the 
ancient country of liolor. with the pre-^-nt B.ilri oi Little Tibet. The 
Bolor mountains have ocoui'ied an iiut'eriain positum in our m ips for a con- 
siderable peiiod, whi<'h 1 am now able to dfhne with p-ecLion. Tbev are 
in fact that cliain of mountain^ called Muztak, which toiHiS the northern 
boundaiv of the district of Haiti. Amongst the Dards who «peak the Shina 
language, namely, in lla>ora, Gilgit, C hilas. Darel, Kohli. and Palas, all 
hing along the Iiidu'', Haiti is. known only by the name of Palolo. What 
renders tins identification more striLins: and coninlete is the meniion by 
HiUiii th.-sang in A. D. G40, that the kingtlorn of Po lof* lo, “ pioduced 
much gold a production for which Haiti or Palolo is still celebrated, and 
which pioduces much of its revenue.” — J ^V. L. 

(2} Central India . — Appaieiitly Mudhyn desa, or the middle region. It 
IS remarkable that according to Fa hian, they made use ol the veiy language 
of Mid-India, in Ou<lyana. The original e.tnression is singular, “ Tliey 
employ altogether the language of Central India.” — R. 

1 think it should be tiansl.ited, Jinrinfrat lingiut Indicp '^!f'di(t', or thus 
fur extends the language of Mul-Indi.i ” — Kl. 

(3) The Central Kiuydom ; iii the text CAouny knue. Tins is piem&ely 
the expu s>.i<'n U'.cd to des'gnate China; and care is lequtied in rending 
Budilhist nnriauvt'S, to avoid confounding pa«s-iges referring to China, 
with those intended to apply to Matlmia, Mag.dlia, and nthei kingtioms of 
cential India. This mistake iMimot oi-cur in the wmk of Fa hian, who 
always speaks of his native land us that of llie Haii, Thsin, i\c, djn.islies. 
— Sfe notes on rii.ip. WI. 

i4i Ae.ss translntl'm . — See note'- to Chap. II. 

(’)) Pi Ahif'j/c, C\iuie'e traiiscupt of the Sanscrit w urd hhiks/m mendi- 
(aiit. as Pi khieou hi n* its feminme foim Ohik^hnni. This term is 
Jionoialde, as applied to those who beg tbeir suh-istencp from ti otives 
of devotion and humility. Those wlio have <b voted th-ni'-ehes t<. this 
kind of life, have to |)rarti»e twelve kiinls of observances, ivuut A (heon 
th'j. fioin a Sio.Mait word which simutie*, to afrike oup's-scH' because these 
ohS’i-vaiicen hidp to clean away the dust and the foulness of Xhe 

mendicant should "luiii all ciU'*es of di^turb-iccc ; e'chew v.nn oiiKtrinnts , 
destroy in the hcait the g'Tins of cupulity ; avonl pinh , and in pui living 
his life, search for sujireme reason, rectitude, and tiiit.1). Tlie twelve 
observance- which are recoruiiieuded to them with tlus vievv, have reference 
to the four action.s or nianneis of being, named Wei m O/) at-ifi/ , ov tkat 
which should be done yrately) , namely, to walk, to stand, to sit, and to he 
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down. TIk’ 1 ' extrH'*tf*d from a book ?>peciariy treating upon the 

twelve observances, and entitled .''/ri eul thtou tho km^.* 

1^/. — The mendicant should dwell in a place which is a lav jo. (aianyakaO 
that is to say a tranquil place, a place of repo'ie. This is the means of 
avoiding distuibance of spirit, of escaning the diisi of de^ire, of destroying 
for ever all the c>uses of revolt, and of obtainiii" supreme reason, &c. 

2rid . — It i'a requisite that he always beg his subsistence 'iu Pah. pindjpdti - 
ka} in order to evtinguish cu{>idity. The mendicant slioubl accept no man’s 
invitation. He should beg the noui i'hment necessaiy for the support of his 
material body and tlie accomph'.hment of his moral duties. He ought to 
recognize no dirtVrcnce in the food obtained, whether it be good or bad ; nor 
to feel resentment if it be i efuaed him. but always to cultivate the equanimity 
of a perfect spirit. 

3rd, — In begging he should take hi^ rank in Pali, Ydthdpantnri) without 
being atti acted by savoury meats ; wi'hont di'id-tm for any one, and without 
selection betwi.xt rich and poor, with patience slould he take his rank. 

4M. — The memheant who occupies himself with good woi ks should thus 
reflect • '* U is much to obtain one meal ; it is too much to make an early 
repast (breakfast) and a second fafrer midday.) If I do not retrencli one of 
these, I shall lose the merit of half a day. and my spirit will not be entirely 
devoted to reason.” He tlierefore avoids multiplicity of meals, and adopts 
the custom of making but one (cka pdnika), 

bth. — The food wiiich the mendicant obtiins shall be divided intothtee 
pnitions; one poition shall be given to any person whom he shall see suffer- 
ing from hunger ; the secon I he shall convey to a desert and quiet spot, and 
there place it beneath a stone for the bird.-N and the beasts. If the mendi- 
CAut fall in with no person in want, he mn^t not on that account himself 
eat all the food he h;is received, but two-thirds only. By tliis means hia 
b'lily will be lighter and belter di poseil, his digestion quicker and less 
lalu^riou.s. U'- can then without inconvenience apply himself to good works. 
When one eats vsuth avidity, the bowds and the belly enlarge, and the respna- 
tion IS impeded ; nof’mng is more injurious to the progress of reasoa. This 
hfti) observance is called m Sanscrit khalupastwaddhaktinka. 

6/4. — The juice of fruits, honey and other things of the same kind, ought 
never to be taken by the mendicant after midday. If he dunk of these his 
heart abandons itself to ‘iesire, and becomes disgusted with the piactice of 
virtue 

7/4. — The raendicint ought not to desire ornaments; let him seek no 
simiptuojs dr-sses, but take the tattered raiments that others have rejected, 
• oa/t Wing j a B. AL,l» - p. 10 
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^rash and clean them and make of them patolied sarmenU only for protec- 
tion from cold, and to cover his nakedness. New and handsome vestures give 
rise to the desire of rebiith ; they di>turb the reasoning, and they may more- 
over attract lobbers. 

8fA. — Traich'varikn, or only three dresses. Thes^ word< import that the 
mendicant should content hira-e'f with the kia sha. of nine, of seven, or 
of five pieces. He has few desires and is easily satisfied. He desires imither 
to have too mu>’h nor too little raiment. He equ dly eschew > men dressed 
in white, whu have numerous dresses, and those heretics who, fr-mi a sjdriL 
of mortification. c:o entirely naked, in defiance of .ill nmdestv each extreme 
is contrarv to reason. The tliree vestments hold the pioper moiiium. More- 
over, the vvoid k>a Uia signifits of diverfi alours. because of tlie pieces 
which form the vestment of the fir-t, seioiid and third order. 

9M — S^mdsnmka, or thp dv'di'ntfj amid tornhs, obtains for the mcn(l’c'^nr 
just ideas of the three things whuh form the piinic gate of the law of Foe , 
instability, or the brief <hiration of bodies which, composed of rive cleinc iits. 
return to then oii^inals and are de'-tioyed; pnin, whiLfi opjire'sc^ the 
body from the moment of biith till that of deatli ; and I'aontu, >mce 
body IS borrowed, formed by the reunion of the four element >. and subject 
to destruction. This is in fact the oh^c^v.^tion made upon tin- subject by 
Sakya Muni him-clf, who opened by it the road to Mipreme wisdom. By 
dwelling among toa.bs the niendicant behold.’^ the exlubrion of iKarh and of 
funerals. The stench and the conuption, the impurities ofevety dcst rijitnm, 
the funeral pyres, the bird- or prey, awaken in iniu the thought of lu^ra- 
bihty. and hasten his projres< in goo^Iuf-*'. 

lOM. — Vrik^hamuliKa, or being seated under a tri'c. The mrnd'cant wlio 
hath not attair.cd wisdom am-d tne tomb^, .-liould i;-) and rm (iifate bcne.afh a 
tree ; th'Te let him ‘'Cek ior wisdom, n- uni Buddls.i. who a' coti,pli<lied urnier 
a t»eo, fiic uriiicipal events of hi* bfe; v^ho v^a- there born, wlio there (‘om • 
pleted the doctrine, thcic turned the ihe law, and finally thcM’ 

attained lus parinirvdyia. This i- an efteet of uisJuiy. \Vc le.un bi'-nles 
that other Buddhas sinnlajly placed them-eives; and the tror is so eon. 
nected with these supreme operations that the word h.dhi. (quillv means 
the fi'pp and the docttinp. 

Wth, — I’o sit on the ground, nhh\,niialash\kn, is an addition d advantage 
fur the mendicant. Seated b< ncaih a tree so as to lie half covc'cd b) its shade, 
he enjoys the cool an. It is tiue that he is exposed to lain and moisture 
that tlie di<*pping^ of buds soil him, and that lie is expo-ed to tlie bile of 
venomous licasts; hut he also .ibandons himself to meditation ; seated on tlie 
ea.th, his spirit is rerrrnte ; tii-- moon, in shtning on iutn, to lilurmne Ins 

spud, c»ud he Ihu- g-iin-5 tlic powei ot r,i-/re i iidiui' ii “ i ■ t ii -c d • 
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12^//. — Naishad/iika ; to be seated, not recumbent. The sitting posture is 
best becoiiiii >5 a meiulieaiit ; his digestion and his respiration are more 
easy, and he thus more readily attains wisdom. Vices invade those who 
abandon themselves to idleness, and sur[)ri&c them at disadvantage. Walk- 
ing and standing set the heart in motion, and the mind is at rest. The 
lucndicant should take his rest seated, and should not allow his loins to 
touch the ground.'’ 

It appe;irs to me that the foiegoing extract from a work consccialed ‘r 
the habits of Buddhist mendicmta, would supply the reader with mure coi 
rect ideas of the sect than the repetition of what tiavellers ha\e said upo-^ 
die subject, Tiie observances inculcated in tlie fith ])aragraph niay 
noO d as directly opposed to the manners of the or gymiioso- 

phists.— R. 

(0; The di9/iension$ of i/us tuipressioavary . — The text says, sometmief 
I'nKjt somcttines short , ihis depends upon the thoughts of men. TIih passage 
might he supposed corrupted, if the same fnicifulidca were not c.\pie>.>c(J 
111 yet more precise terms by other Buddhist pilgrims who saw the sama 
object in Udjana. — R. 

(7) The stone ic.heie his clothes were dried. — This event is delaii_ i 
more fuliy by iSoung yun, — R. 

!S ) Na file. — This is the Cluiie&c tran-'cription of Nagara (a town), as a. 
arc enabled to afiiiiu with cmlainty fiom tiic luoic collect oithogiaidiy of 
riie same iianie by lliuaii thsang ; uamelv, Na ko lo ho. Lassen (Zm Gc>' 
chichtu, ^cC. pj). 139, 11") identihes this with the Nayapa of Ttuletiij, an 1 
<sLal>liahes its position very bali'>fact«»rily in the immediate UfcighbuurliOed ut 
Jclldllabad. See notes to Chap. XIII. — J. W. L, 

C-C The shadoiv dj Foe. — Regarding this prodigy, one of the most ubsUid 
mentioned in Buddhist higomls, sue iiotc.-^ of Chap. XIII. — R, 

( i 0 ) Fti hian in pi oceeding to tlie south, tiaversed the count: y of L d \ <ni i 
ioi d distance which he has onult.d to leooid, Out whii.h, to judge liom lii 
.juel, must have be.ii vei) cuiisidci aljic. It must not IjC loigoUen luai ii 
Kin. lined lo the west of the Siiid, m cuuutiies UsUali) c nnpi eh. aile-d ii. 
I'ciaia, liut vvhicli then formed p.nl of Indu, and which ate', in t.^ef , intei me 
liate bciwiei bi,»lli, and ili-'lincl fiom eat h l)y tliC chdia-.'-ei ot th^.ij j-oj/diU- 
*^1011 as vvei! -i- their g»>>'gi ipliual jn»ailn>.i. It Wt*- iheie th.il he 
)ietty ,^t,lle, ho io, oJieiwise *vholly unLuj»vji. K, 
e next (.'hapl' 1 , u tie J . - J . U . L 
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'1 l»L‘ kuitr«Iom ut ''u fio Ju 

E(|iiiLll_v fluurijiliiiii: is the law of Poe in tlin kiiigdoin of Sh 
ftn tij.' Ill former times, Sli_\ ,* the celestial enijieror, |mt the Phun 
ba’ to the test, lie eliamred himself into a hawk and a do\e.* 
[The Plioii saj tore his flesh to redeem the do\e. After I'oe had 
accomplished the law, he passed hy tliis idace with his di-. 
eiples, and said to them “ Belndd the |>lace where fornnnh I 
tore my flesh to redeem the do\e I” The people of the eonniiv 
learnt in this way of that adventure, and erected on the sjjoI r. 
tower enriched with ornaments of gold and of silver. 


NOTES. 

0) Thehnydim of S» /,„/-/ —The form of tl,i» name »o,d.l seen, to 
t-nablish its Iiulian oiigia; but it is cl-e«li, re nliolly unknuua. All il, n i- 
knmvn of the country so c.-db d i, i bat it lies to tbe sum 1, of f.K an i, ami 
toe i1j)s’ lourney to tbe net of ibe Gandbn.i of R, |,i,,n. The fibidmr- 
uUtntiire lierc i rcm dol may ui.tble ns to ucoxei its S, ,i, -era name , l,m 

ri.erccan bo no doubt tl, .it tbe latle, bas dis.,|,|aa,ed in tbo e.mnOv 

I'sclf undei aiul Muliium»i;u{jin inthunce. R 

In the .svirat, iScua,l. s„„l. ..f t|„, Arm Akba, [, and of o„r modern 
v.e l.ave the rostor.mo,, ot ,S'„ the ralb j of tbe koost,,. o| 

t|,e ancients, tlie S'lim/,, of tl,e Hindus, and tbu .V'm /,/,„/« ,s„„ 
l/iooaii itmciaiv. Tiiu buuiid.u u s of tins kioLolom ;,t n,,. 

of I', I bull's ti.in-it enmol now be diteinnned, Wilson (,| |; \ 

V' d. V. |o 1 I 0; i.miaik- lb it m tbe tiiiu of Ikd.ei ibe kirrolou, of s, 

sii\,e * xteiidi d on both si.I,-,., oi ibi Indus — J. \\ _ j, 

re, ,s/,y, Me ce/mM,/ emyeim-.-Ind,., ,s tl.ns ,li upland (bn,,., 
\Mti Us « tifi) hi- n-tlii'-, In tin, 1" Ih. 1 i] ^ ^ | t ^ ^ j 

» : ,n -s.i/t, I , .n. i„.,,i^ \j y j , , 
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is also called Ti shy, the Lord of the Gods, and Shy ii houan in, (apparent- 
ly Shatamanyu,) which signifies in Sanscrit ihe powerful king of the Gods.* 
We have seen that according to the order of Buddhist divinities, Indra is the 
Lord of the Trayastrinsha, or the abode of the thirty-three Gods, the second 
in ascending of the Bhuvanas in the world of desire. In Tibetan he is de- 
signated &Vang.po, Lord, and has many other denominations which are 
merely epithets. In ^Mongolian he is called Khormusda, and this name, cou- 
pled with the circumstance of the thirty-three Gods of whom he is chief, 
was with IMr. Schmidt, the occasion of a curious comparison with Hormuzd 
and the thirty-two Amshaspands. It is ditficult to object to this analogy, 
and yet more so to explain it, seeing that the Mongolian nomenclature is its 
only ground, not a trace of such analogy being found among the Hindus, 
who more than any other people of Asia were likely to influence, or to be 
influenced by, the Persians. — R. 

(3) Phou sa ; — Bodhisattwa. What is here said of Sakya Muni, refers to 
a previous existence, in which he had attained the rank of Bodhisattwa only. 
Personages of this order are distinguished during life by their extreme good- 
ness, by universal benevolence, and by a self-abandonment which impels 
them to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of all other creatures, as in the 
present instance. — R. 

(4) He transformed himself into a hawk and a dove . — This double 
transformation is by no means inconsistent with Buddhistical notions. The 
Gods and the saints could assume several forms at once, or could create 
several simultaneous appearances of them ; and this is what the Chinese 
expression signifies. — R. 

The legend here alluded to, as well as those of the starving tiger, of the 
breaking of his bone for a pen and the shedding of his blood for ink, tkc., 
belongs to an anterior existence of Sakya, “immeasurably distant ages ago,’’ 
and may be found in the jg (HdsoMjr* b/toO.-an elegant edition 

of which in Tibetan and German was |mblished at St. Peterburgh in 1843, 
by M. I. J. Schmidt. In that work, however, the double transformation 
mentioned in the text is not alluded to : but A iswakarma personates the 
dove and Indra the hawk. Professor W ilsoni' seems to think that the 
legend is dciived from Brahmanieal sources; and states that it i» told at 
some length in the Varia Pa)Tn of the Mahabharata of king P sinara, whose 
charity was similarly tested by Indra, on which occasion the dove was per- 
sonated by Agni, the God of fire. The spirit of the legend appears to me, 
bowe\er, to be thoroughly Buddhist. — J. I-** 

* Sifii /.Mdf:.’' fa ^ati , B. WXITI- P- ^ 

t founial 'lio»jal .B. -W. \ ol. \ . p. 1 U> 
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CHAPTER X. 


The kingdom of Khian tho wei. 

They descended from Su hotn towards the east ; they were fne 
days on the road, and arrived at the kingdom of Khian tho irei.' 
Here reigned F<c the son of A yu.^ Tn t! times wlien Foe was 
P.ioii sa,^ he gave Iiis eyes in alms in this country. He re in like 
manner, they have erected a great tower with ornaments of gold 
and silver. Amongst the inhabitants of this kingdom many are 
devoted to the study of the less frmsiutinn. 

NOTES. 

(1) The kingdom of Khian tho wei. — Wc are tempted to take this as the 
name of the province of Gandhava, recently introduced in our maps.* But 
the opinion of a Chinese author who visited these countries subsequently to 
Fa hian, and who has endeavoured to rectify the errors of his predecessors in 
transcribing Geographical names, would lead us to consider this as a corrup. 
tion of the well known name Khian tho to. Now this latter is evidently the 
Gandiiri of Strabo -.f the Gandhdra of the Puninas.J the Kandahar of Mus- 
sulman Geographers, and has finally attached itself to a celebrated town 
The remote western position of this town must not be held as an eveeption 
to an incontestible synonyme. Many witnes.ses, amongst whom we must 
place the Chinese Geograpers of the dynasty of the Thang, testify that 
before the Muhammadan invasion the Gandharas formed a powerful and 
extensive state to the west of the Indus. M'e possess in the Chinese collec- 
tions, a detailed description of this state, two centuries posterior to the Foe 
koue ki. Many most important Buddhist traditions had currency at this 
period among the Gandharas and neighbouring small states ; some of them 
refer to the acts of Foe, in the time when he was lindhisattwa, that is as 
has been observed before, at one of the periods of his history which myt'ho- 
logy places antecedent to his real life. — R. 


• Potfin£rei\ Travel’'^ m Reluohistaii. 
I \^ iinl, Vol. I. p. IJ. 
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Xhi', ulf nt itii’ ition ( t K/mt f/to uc/. with the Gai»tlli;«va of the Hindus ’S 
» di'ui-t r<*;rc<'l ; but ho to, he the country w;iteied, by the Pnojkora 

or Suvrat river, Fa liian's ea^frrly route must have t vkcn him in an oppo- 
site direction fiom Knudah ir. The position of the Gandhni is by no 
means difHenlt of determination, lu the T dyv Puydna. the SithUiv is stat- 
ed to fiow through tlie Dnrndas^ Kasutiras. Gnnd/idr'is, Vavanas, a'c. 
(Wdford, Res. Vid. VIII. p. 3dl). The Gandiirifis of Strabo, says 
ilson (Hist of K as hod r). Mhich fuini'he'; an approximation to the Gandarn 
i>f Herodotus, is placed nearer even to the Indus than the modern city of 
( and.ihar ; he observes it is watered hv the Chnattpes wliieh falls into ti e 
Cophones : he has also a Gondaris, which he places between the Hydraotis 
\Rivi) and the Hydaspts (Bcyah), and conM-rpicntly towards the easiera 
pait of tlie Punjab. Ptolemy only niiticea the first ]»osition, brimming it 
ratlum more to the west, unless as Salma'^ins conjectures, his Ruaslus be 
• lu’ Cophones of Strabo, and makmi; the Indus tlie eastern boundary of the 
Gf'nd'iri : Inter Rnnstnm ci [nthim sunt Gandari f a definition which 
roi I e-spoiuls with our pilgrim’s (maition \eiy well. 

I'm further information on this >ubject the reader may consult Wilson, 
.\i lana Aotitiun, and tlie a«lndrable diss«u‘tation of Zur Geschichte 

df,' Grioch. vnd [ndoskyth, Kontye, p. 14.1. — J. W. L, 

(2) Fa i . — This ajipears to he a significant name ; meaning extension of 
the Inie, It may be a translation of the Sansciit name Dharma tsardhana^ 
'^liu’h was borne by sse^eral Indian princes. According to this tradition, the 
->■11 of tile King of ila.;.ulha, ri igued iii the country of Gandhara, This his- 
loiu'.il puiiit iiiigiit be settled liy the examination of Sanscrit works, which, 
judguu fi mn exti acts »|n<)ted by \\ ilsori,* miglit furnish other proofs of some 
cuunexion betwixt Magadha and GaiuUiuia at an early period of Indian 
iu'-toi y.—R. 

W ihoii has observed that the name Dh irma Varddhana no where occurs 
in the cal.iloiiues of Indian princes — J W. L. 

/J yn — Tins king is more frequently designated Wuu yu, Flis San- 
seiit uan.e is in>>re aeeuiately trausc.ibed A s/iou kta (A-oka, sorrowless.) 
He was the great-gran Ison of king Piny vha, or Pinpo so lo (Bimbasara,) 
ot whom more will be said hereafter, and tlourUhed a century subsequent to 
tlie nii\ana of Siikya Muni. In Mongolian he is culled Khasolouny onyeiy-Y 
a wurd ot the same signification, which however Mr. Schmidt has tailed to 
recognise. xVs the foundation of nearly all the religious edifices in ancient 
India is attiibuted to this sovereign, and refoirtd to the 110 year utter the 

* MiiiIkl pn tace, p. 11- 

+ del Uu. p. 10. 
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nirvana, the 9th year nf the Regency Khunrj ho,* 833 B. C., weha'e here a 
synchronism of the utmost importance ; and as it is grounded upon an epoch 
in the reign of Asoka, to which frequent reference will be made in the course 
of this narrative, we shall have occasion to recur more than once to the 
history of this monarch. e may particularly notice what Hiouan Thsauit 
savs of him in his description of Magadha. — R. 

The mention of the son of Asoka. as having reigned in thus kingdom is a 
circumstance of great importance to Indian liistory. Tiie Kaja Tarmgiiii 
(Book I. si. 1. p.) mentions an Asnka .as king of Kashmir ; but m no part 
of the slight account tliere given of him do we discern any circumstance 
calculated to identify him with the Asoka of Magadha, save that of his con- 
veisiou to Buddhism. He i^ desciibed as the great-grandson of fialun'i, 
son of the paternal uncle of Sachinura ■ no notice is taken of either Chan- 
ilrngupta or Bimbandin . Yet the impression on our pilgiim's mind is 
evidently that the Asoka whose son formerly ruled in tliis kiiigdrmi. was the 
famous patron of Buddhism in Magadha. Had if been otheiwue he would 
scarcely have introduced an allusion «(> irrelevant and uninteresting as this 
would then be. Professor Wilson (History of Kashmir, .\s. Res Vol. XV. 
p. 20) seems inclined to treat the Asoka of Kalhana, as an ideal personage. 
It will be observed that Fabian speaks of the son of .Asoka rmly ( named 
Jaloka in the Kaja Tiiringini) as having reigned in Kian tho 'tiet, and not 
Asoka himself. That the latter had great power and influence in Gamlhflrn, 
we have good evidence in his fifth Edict as translated by James Piinsep, in 
which he appoints ministers of religion to that country. ( J. A. S Vol. VII. 
p. 252.) Without being able to solve the difficulties of the case, historical 
and critical, I incline to think that our Chinese authoiities can hardiv be 
wTong on such a point. Asoka himself, according to tlie Malnuaiisa, rciiriicd 
in Ujjain previous to Ids accession to tlic throne of Magadha. — J. W, L, 

(4) In the time irhen Foe was Phoii sa. — tliat is, iii one of those states of 
existence which we recognise as anterior to Ids lustoiical existence, in which 
Sukya Muni had already attained the highest point of moral and iiilellei'tual 
perfection, and acquired the rank of Bodhisattwa. Tlii- portion of the 
legend being but little known, and forming as it were tlie iiitriAliictoi i/ 
scene ol the life of Buddha, 1 proceed to give an pvtract fioiii a sermon 
preached by Sakya Muni, in the kingdom of Kapila, in the cliapel of tlie 
Sukya family, under a tree of the species nijugroithn (firns rehaiosn], at 
which were pre.sciit, twelve liundred and fifty grc.it nieiulicant- all ot tlm lauk 
of ArhaiH, live luiiidied female mendicants, an iiiliuite nuiiil)ci of t joint,, t 
juJ f joinki ' faithful of vitlici sex) of bi.'dmiaiis ; the tom kings of lloavvii, 

^ [1 .1 Ion l.iin to Irii iien ;atl .oitt-no hmi, I’,, ) j,_ J7 , 
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the king of Trayastrinsba (Indra), Yama, the gods of Tushita, the god 
Nimalothi, the god Pho lo ni mi, Brahma, and the gods also of Aganish- 
ta, with the princes of the Nagas, of the Asuras, of the Kia lieou lo, of the 
Chin tho lo, of the Ma hieou le, &c. ; and, the king Pe tsing, the king 
Won non, the king Won youan, the king Kau lou tsing. and nine hundred 
thousand grandees and magistrates of the kingdom of Kapila, who were 
all assembled to do honor to Sakya, in his recently recognised rank of Bud- 
dha. Maha mou iian Han, one of the favorite dUciples of Sakva, was he 
who elicited the account of the antecedent fortunes of the latter delivered the 
following discourse, of which I limit myself to the transcription of the mo^t 
prominent circumstances only.^ “ My real life has extended over innu- 
merable Ka/pas. I IN as at first but an ordinary man, searching for the 
doctrine of Buddha. My soul received a material form in passing by the 
five ways. When one body was destroyed. ! obtained another. The num- 
ber of my biiths and deaths can only be compaied with the number of 
plants and trees in the entire uuuer»e. The bodies I liave possessed cannot 
be reckoned. That period of tune which comprises the beginning and the 
end of heaven and e.irth, called a Ka//>a . and I cannot myself relate the 
renewals and tho destructions <it lieaven andcaith that 1 have witnessed. 
The causes of painful emotions are e.irilily passions. I was a long time 
tioating on, and as it wctc unlnel^ed in tlie ocean of de^lres ; but I stroNO 
to trace these to then source : such was the object of my eftbrts, and thus 
I .succeeded. Anciently, in the tune of tlie Buddha Toi(/ khuany light of 
the vase,” Di’pankara) tlieie \^a^ahol\ king named 'i'vny shmy abundance 
of lamps”) who reigned in the couu‘ry of Thi ho Nte/. His subjects were 
favoured with great longevity, and lived in the exercise of piety and justice. 
Their land was fertile, and tliey enjo>ed profound peace. It was then that 
the prince Tpykj kmiang was horn ; a prince endowed with peerless facul- 
ties. The holy king, wdio loved him, perceiving the appro, icli of old age, 
would hiive rc>igned to him the kingdom ; but the juum e vieldcd in favor of 
his younger brother, embraced a religious life, founded the Samaneun doc- 
trine, and became Buddha. He traverscil the whole world at the head of a 
band of numberless disciples. When he returned to the kingdom of Thi ho 
*vvei, to convert his family and the grandees of the country, the lalter were 
alarmed at the multitude of his followers, and were about to oppose his 
progress by a great army. The Buddha, by means of the six suj'eruatural 
faculties he enjoyed, penetrated their design, laised a strong and tolty 
wall, ami then a second, and lendcred these walls tiansparent as glass, so 
tli.it six huiulied and twenty thousand bhikshus, all equal to Buddhas, 

* \ 1 I'll 1 tlu III yen Kd /vO/ : , quoted m i taoj ,l hxik i. \ \ \ 1 1 . j). H. 
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fvere seen Ihroii^h tlicm. Thr Ving siw hi^ error; the Rwddha adoretl, 
'Hill preparations were made for a mighty festival for his receidion. For tli- 
-pace of 10 li the roads were made smooth, and watered with peafuioed 
-\ater; and tents and pavilions were erected, all adorned with gold and 
silver and precious stones. The king advanced to meet the Buddha, and 
•"he latter commanded the bhikshus to acknowledge the h'»nor& he iccei\ed. 
Whilst this was enacting, there was a young F^ffi chi scholar ( Br,.Iimachuri) 
named ‘ Spotle>a light fiom his youth upwaid he had given indications of 
supenur intelligence. His «.oul was already opened to the most r.'rc know- 
ledge. Retired aiuong-^t foiests and mountains, he led a pure life, given up 
to contcmjildfion, studying the sciiptures; and ihete was nothing tliat he did 
not tliuiou^iily undersrund, lie had coiuertcd many, ami among the rest, a 
Biahniacluin named Phn {•>! tho^ who served in a gieat tempiu, w here thi ongh- 
uut the }eai he peiformcd ceremonies and S'lcntice. The band of his di<- 
ciples, amounting to eighty thou'and, brought iam at tlie end of the year, 
gold of the Djk'hin, silver, precious stones, chariots, hor&es, shei'p, rich 
diesse-, slutfs, elegant shoe>, canopies emiched with pearls, staves of 
bi.iis 'fur Ihc use of the memheant'.) and ewers. Tlie mosit able and 
the iiK^st inti'lligeut are entitled to ail tliese treasures. Seven days had 
nut ila[i<ed ere the voting Bodiu-attwa entered tbi*. company. He preaidied 
«eVi‘n dav-! and '•tveu nights. His audience was enraptured, and moie than 
all rheir chief, who vvislnal to present tlie BiHUn.-atlwa witli a viituous gul ; 
hut the l3(Hlh5>.Utwa would accept nothing liut an uinbrelh, a <tutf, a ewer, 
some 'hoe^. and a thou>a:ul paces of money. He re>ti.red all the 
to the master, wh-i dcsiia d, at any rate, to sliare it with him ; but tlie Budlu- 
s.ittwa *>1111 refu-'td ; and when on paiting fioin hi>> disciple-., di'*‘ i ibuttil to 
< aidi a picta- of nionev. Ihocceding on his jou’iiey he eaine to a land the 
inhabit. mts of which si-emcd j<-vously making pn paialmn^ on all Mde«i 
tor ft’'ti\,iN. He cm-uiicd the cause ot ihe^e fe^-tUids. and was mfoim- 
:d that Tim; kouang was coming to receive the homage ot the peoj le. The 
jonng Bodliisattwa leapt for joy on learning the ad\ent of the Bmhiha, .iml 
cjsktd what hom.ige they weic to pay him? “ Nothing but olF mu's of 
llowei'-, lin y leplu'd; pcifumcs, v\i»ullcii stutfs, and tings.” He lia'-tcned to 
tlic town; but ihc king h.nl foibuhien the >.-de of tloweis fm* seven <l,iys to 
usei V c uioUlIi for t!ic v i. lemonies ’ The lUnUiisattw a felt deeply moitihed 
at tills »ll^appoi^tlm lit , but the Buddha penetrated the intention.s of the 
vouiig man. A giil h.ippemd to pass with a pitcher full of dowers, the 
Buitdha illiiinuK(.l it vvilh a ray of light ; the pitcher became transparent as 
gla-- and the Ih idhi-at twa, having bought tiic dowers, went away de- 
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'* riu*' nirivod. nil muliitnJf* '•u ^'rjmpanvirni h\m nntl 

t'MTr.inijr •)} ()und him many thou^md times a hnndr«'(l The Hodiiij'.it- 

';\a to a})pr.',\<'}i anti scatter 'ii-^ tlowers, but w as ui\able. The Brnhllia. 

perceiving his cthnts caused a great number of men of clay to arise fron\ tlie 
euth and assist him in penetrating the throng. The Bodhisatrwa then 
tlirew forward five fiowcrs, winch remained ^uspi'iulcd in the air and foi med a 
canopy seventy li in circumference. Two other fiowcrs fixed themsehc' on 
the slmuMer-s of the Buddha, as if they had there taken root. The delighted 
B(.)dhisattw a spread hi^ hair upon the ground and entreated the holy person- 
age to tieid n{'')!\ it. After sundrv comp.imcnts anti fresh soUcitatirms. the 
Buddha complied. There then issued from his smiling lips two rays of light 
of different hues, which sepaiatingat the distance of seven feet, thrice encir- 
(‘led his peison; one of these then illumined the three thousand millions 
uf w orlds without omitting one, ai. J returned to the vertex (of the saint) ; the 
other penetrated to the eighteen infernal regions and for a moment suspend- 
ed the tortures of the damned. The disciples a-^ked the Buddha, to exjdain 
tlie reason of that smile. *• You see this young man, he replied ; the 
Honorable of the Age announces to you, that the ]>urity he ha« striven to 
attain during an infinite number of kalpa.s, in >ubjecting his heart, '^ur- 
mounting tate, and expelling Ins pa«sion?, hatl\ oht.iiiud for him, fioiu the 
piescnt time, that supreme \ui<\ which results from the accumulation of vir- 
tues, and whii-h 'sh'dl accon.pli'h his desires.” Then turning to ^ho young man, 
* In a hundred kalpas, continued the Buddha, thou shall become Buddln ; 
tiioii shall be oaUeil S/ii/ kia voi, (the pious, tlie luimanc). Tlio name of the 
kal]\i in which thou shall ..pi ear shall he Pho Out, (wise'* ; the world shall he 
c.dled iSha Jdii. Thy fat cr shall he Pc thv mother Mn yo, thy wi'e 

htonu i, tliy son Lo. Tiiy conijiainon sliad lie An<in, thy rijilit liand di>ci}>Ip 
She li Jne they lett ^Inha imtu kimi H'la Thou slradt in-truct the men of the 
five gr. at woilds ; thou sh dt -a\c the ten pints, in all respects like mvxdf ’’ 
Thcicupon i5o<lliisattwa f/iC /’/ouv, w com thij' lUiiUMinct nient o\ t rw hclnu'd 
with joy, lost the faculty of thought and tell into an e\ta-v ; while his hodv 
It the same niouicnt was i:u-ed in the air and continued suspeiuicd at the 
hi ight of Jifu-six tcct tioiu the caith. He tluu <':»mc down and prostratcil 
hiniMdf.it the foot of tlic Bmldha. He thcnccfoith became a Samaiuan, atnl 
when the BuiUllia pic icluHl tlie law, Bodlu'.ittwa llu* Pmus assisted. W lien 
1 mg koiuu; at Mined nil \ ana, this Biuhih 1 1 eC' ivi. d il.e pi ccepts and niainl. lined 
Uu law ill all its jmrity. He ni’vcr ce sed the piucticc of gcoduc's, luinia- 
I'.I y . cli.u u y , and .dl tlie \ irf ues. \\ In n he dud. he w as i «Ji'H u lU Tushita ; 
hut as he ivei long, d to save those who continued in hlimliicss and daikncss, 
h. de-cended m the tciiii ot t!»c Unnj lin ..im, On. If l/cvl, (Chakrav itii Ote 
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vh‘ t, ..il S p)>ntn ' I U »V . ■ '"”rj of (!. ■ vT’-f 1 n i! f - . li i .. 

piYM i-.M' llim'ti- nth-r 'I-' ■"•i.k;) ‘-h-tl. (!<■ |>pt'U,r!i- [i.-itrrt 

-• < ( < ' f ) I 'I'f'i ) I t liP ■' n - 'nii'i - hT, a vvt i I dl'-ci pi ru I ai iii \ . t ii t? 

■T aita of a jniipla lior^t* <1 vMth pe.ul'', as'i-l tli*-' c’(jii-illv irriiccj tail "t 

. ■’ lull' t'K'phant.” Sco \\ 11. )‘2. 

'* 7'he aae of man wjs at that time, ci^hty-f^'ur tbon^anJ \cars. lie had 
in Ill's pal. u^e four thou.«an«l wives. A thoii'niul f«ons were hnin toliirn, 

all so brave and virtut>i)s tliat each was efjna! to a tlionsand /'oidinary nuai). 
Tiu‘ hol\ kiiiir rei:<ned witli llie utmost wisdom, anti ran->r'il \iitiie to floiiri'h. 
He e'-tabli^lifal poaoe th»* uiuver->o. W ind .and r.tin iMme at the 

nf moment f'r i ijiciiim^ the crops; ainl w fi«K,'ver cat of tiie litlfr cvpeii- 
!'ced no cickness. 71i«nr .-.ivoiir was as a snoet <lcw. ami ensun'd perfia’t 
’ • ilih.' 'I'ln re were hut s,.ven inhrinitiis or impt'i feetions ; cold, heat, lmni« ■ 

( r, tiiif'-t, the two natuial mTCs^ifies, atnl the eri\in*r> of the spin't. When 
■he hoi\ kinjf had fidlilled his time, In* a-'Cendetl to tin* heaven of I’'r.jhma and 
i-eeinie llrahnM. 7'he ‘hiration of the life of a Brahma, is two rt’^cnerdions 
el t lie uoi hi, or two thousand siv Inmdred :intl f itrld y-eic'it millions of \ ears 
In leaven, he was fmlra. 7’he life of an Tndra, is .a thoMsauil vcar«, of which 
e leh flay is etpi d to one hiuidretl of our years; or tlnrfy siv millions five 
hnmlr^'d thtiusand years. Cpon earth he was a li«*)y km::. 7’liese vieissj. 
tildes oi'e-irred thiriy-six times; vvln-u a::aiu lie exptnienceil a desireto ‘‘.ave 
men, ami at an appropriatt* time, hee.um* onee more Dodhisattwa. In snh- 
jet'tion to pain h(' passrd three of kalpas (thret* humlit'ii tpi id- 

• idioti Urn s >i\tecu million ei:;ht humlietl thousand v^ars). At tlie end of 
Hiis time he longed to display his eoinmis.n.ition for all siitferers, ami to turn 
I he wlu 1 1 ill f IV or of all liv iiii heinirs. He aliandotied tii-, hod\ to a hunLjry 
fi' 4 «r. ami [ias-i\l nine kalp.is devotid to the (ju-afest « tlorts. In iliC 
ninit\-orie kalp is rt in.iiniu!; Hrom tlie time of the Dmidlia, 7'iiiit kouano) 
ti{ .(jrpiied iiims<df to the .study r^-ison and virtue ; introduced lunisott to 
ihe ihoii'.^dits of iimldha, practised tin* si\ means of saU.ition, ami uiiiteil m 
Ills In . lit the truth of aims (daiia), the oliser\ation of the ptceepfs ( Sil.i). the 
•dut.iiy eonfusum ( Kshantj i, .uid holy aetiv ity ( \ iry a ) , w dli tiansei'iidcnfal 
\m>\\!ed”-e, fpi.i|nal and snhllety fupa_\;U. lie acoiistorned liinistdf tofu . it all 
living hiinu--, sMtli the trmlei ness he would maiiifrst to a ne\\-l>oin li.ihe. Listly, 
he acvpim fl ill the \ n ( iie- of a Ihiddha ; so that Inuim; in th" roiirsr of tlio-e 
U dp IS { ravt'i «-d t he («'ii eai Ihs lui stations for iimtieat ion ) 1 w li h t his rnd< a 
•nr , Ilf found hiniscl f u i i' etl il ill it point in hi ^ e \ 1 st enee e.ilh d t I.m ii-hiKn, 
'hen the soul has but oru.* luon* obstacle to spi imiiint m ll,r it I n n tfiMil 'f 

* I >npri i .1 ) // II I mil I > lit' I ‘‘hin t.i-di -I'.ii 

f I I'l iil’uhui i. prKfa fi'lte 's,.«'i XI 
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- .pirmo tiitr]hT:.-nrr Hi- 'ni’iU beniir then complete, .in. I Ui^ imuienae 
<ite!e of (fume prmleoce hixirie been eutirelv traveised, it leiiiaiiied f<n him 
to and become Buddha. 

“ lie presciibed to himself m the heaven Tushita four subjects of eontern 
plation ; tlic country \xhere he shoiild be born, the parents tiiun xxhoin lie [I 
in tlic text'! should receixe biith, and all that xxas re<|uisite fm the in-'fiuetiou 
and the conversion he projected. 1 know beforehand (continual Sak\a 
speaking henceforward in the third person) that it was tlic king tsinfj that 
sliould be iny father in the present age. Kieon n 6ha ti, had two dauglitcis. 
who weie then batidng in a tank, in the ladies’ irai den. The Bodhis ittxxa 
stretchexl forth liis liand and said, “ Behold the niotlier that ‘^IihU bear me in 
the age.” When the time of my birth was come iheie were five liimdied I'aii 
chi, all enjoying the five supernatuial faculties, who passed rtving ovei the 
walls of the palace without the ability to penetrate them. Struck witli as 
tonislinient they said to each otlier ; oui divine faculties enable iis to pass 
tluough walls; how is it that we cannot penetrate lluse ?” Tiie imisb'r ofthc 
Bralirnachan's replied ; “ See you ihese two liamsvds ' One of them shall irivc 
birth to X\\Q (jraai man. possessor of the thirty-two (coipoica! be.iu' 
tie') and the other shall nur'C this same gieat man. Tll 1 ^ divine and foimu 
dable being is about to depiive us of our .'supernatural faculties.” This 
news spiead rajndly tin ou .h the universe. The king /V /.s/////, ti an-iKji i^d 
with joy and longing that tlic riujfrror trffo imlKt, fhjauj Av>\i\\\ be lioin m his 
liou'c, sought the jonng girl in tn.irriage ; ami came louccive lici as hi' 
bride The pious Bodlo'ni tvva, mounted uptin u while (‘]c)jh.iii1 . appi o.u'in <t 
lii^ inotiuu ’s womb, and sehcled foi his hutli the eighth d.iy of llu foiotl 
niooii. The rnation liav iiig hat In d and pei turned liei si-lf, w as ri '-nig. win.! 
-lie beheld in a dieam a white elephant slie«hluig light tliroughout iIk* iiii.- 
viT-e A concert of vueal tiiid in-li unuuilal iiiU'ie \\a- hiard, llo^\el•5 wtn. 
'catterial. and jicilumc' huinl When the eoru ge, wlneh tiavri-cd lie -e.- 
.mo-plit_re, aj>ju<<:telied alx ve hei , all 'udih iilv ill- ipju aied. She iiwoki. 
claimed, and wlieuthc kniir a-keil the e.oi-e of Ie.r aiai in , she n-uiaUilUe 
circinn-taiici - of her dream. 'J’lie king, di-fjuiel« d in lii^i tmu, i on-n’iK i. 

t he .uigur.s, aiid v\ ,i - u -a'-ui i d. ‘ ' 'i’ni- tlitain -aid the) , * ‘ i.> llie (oi ei nine j 

of \our hai)pine-s. oh knu ' it annouiiies that a li'd\ >pnit li.tih iiiUun Ui' 
w < tinb (of t I'C prim I S-). < )} lid' dii' on she .-h.dl eom 1 1 \ e, and I ik .-uh ->u< 

.-liall givi- l)ulh to -hall bi ui vnui hou-c i as pi'iiu i ) lie (nifihi {‘nil U'HK 
fliH'iij, lui'innij (fn n/i(il , ,ind mil ^»f vmu lum-* 'i. » a- -m u-cUe ; h. 
-hall >tuil V the I j<i w , liet oim 1 >udd ha, and tl» Ii v i i ihe 1 > i. J ■ ' 1 1 0 t i.^ oi id 

d'lie kllu v\ a- t li 1 .i|il ni ^ d w n .) t In- a- m am « , I i.. i' , < ai , j ^ i , it •' i - 

silulniv U.ilm iiCe on mind a..d i»m' V in j.i i.n ' ol th< , ■ ’ . n ■ h t 
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states, 'earn’ii" Ui It king’s wife had conceived, came to lu-t bonicut , 
each c»f them hioui'lit tiibutc of gold, of siher, of pearU, of preciou"- clutli, 
of Iluvsers, and of I'erfiimcs ; e.\j»ressed their respect, ami uuoked a thnus um 
blessings. The matron t xtende'd her Imnd and declined tlieir gills vsitli ei\i 
lity. After the matron’s conccp'ion the Gods presented her witli the mos. 
5a^oury \iands; a subtle vapoi nourished her, supeicedini: the me'e"'il\ of ali 
recourse to the roy.il kitchen. At the end of the tenth month the body ot 
’lie prince being entiicly foiined, on the 8th day of tin' fouitii nitjoii, tlie 
matron went foith, passed through the throng, and pi iced heisi lf beneath a 
tree. The d'nvers expanded, and a hnllUnt star appeared.” 

Here I interrupt the leiicnd at the point wlieie this hol\ persomigc bt'gui- 
an existence, during which he attained the rank of Buddha Many paiiii-ulais 
of bis latter career will be found in subsequent notes; but we may lieio 
remark that the numeot lUidfn\atl(va, is still applie<l to 8uk\a in relaimg tin. 
adventures of his teiiestral lile j>rt vious to the time ot Ins attaimng Duddbo- 
liood ; that is, up to iits thnlielli )ear tsee Xil. 2.) — R. 

(oj This pioof ot ihu chaiity of liuddha is spoken of in the nthci uni 
tiv ua. — R. 
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Ill' kmirdon ot < hu -ti.i *1111 lo. — I Ik '*iai v im.; 1 i 

\t the <])siaii(‘(’ or’ ''tneu (l;i\ s’ poiriiev to I he Ldst of A'oo/ //. , 
tht-re i', a iin ntune'l ('/o/ s/i'i s/n In. 'I'he wmtl sig 

iiifies 111 Chinese tlie St'D'rrJ l'i»e, while In* was 

he^tiiwed his head in aims at lids plate , and hente they 
;ga\e this name t<» the conntiw. 

ruiliiei to tlie east you arrive ul t ne 'ipol where Foe ah. 01 
donml Ins Imdy to a stai \ nii; I gger * In thrse two pbn es lliev 
have xKeted at towel eiiilM Ihslied with all iiiaiiiiei ot po 
ejous lliiug'j, i he kin”iol lito'-e eontiines, the triaiidf e-', aod 
the p« o]fle, ail vie Willi each othei in the pei I'm luam r of then 
olVoIioii^ at this plate, (liey nevt 1 mlelini' ih, seaitmiu,; 
dovvLis and 'iif buniu.^ot pmtniu--. 'jins, toaoi^, and to 
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other two spoken of above, are called by the people ot the coun- 
try the Four Great Toicers^ 

NOTES. 

I'l) Chu aha shi /o, apparently chyutasira. a Sanscrit word, having pretty 
nearly the signiiication indicated by FaUian : the sibilant teplacmg the dental 
of the second syllable in the Cbmo^e ti anscription. We have already seen 
this substitution, an<l wiil meet with it again. It is not to be woudeiedat that 
a ileijoiiiinatioii founded upon such an adveutiue should d:^appear with 
Budilhi^n itself from the locality (t.o int.-rmation does n'. enable us to 
deternune the position of this country With evactneas ; it should be not far 
from Sorawak and the present district of -Sarawan. — R. 

The place here named Chu ahn sht io by Fa hian is evidently identical 
with that called Tan cha ahi lo in the mnerary of Uiouan thsang, where 
the mention of a monasleiv of the o/frs qijt i/f the head places this point 
beyond all doubt. The latter name once recalls the Takshaaila of the 
Piuauas and the 'J'anfn of the ancients. Taksha and Pushkara weie sons 
)f Bhaiatd, accoidmgto tiie T/'./i'/v Ctoan-i WiUon’< Tiaii'lation. p. 3S5.) 
and aie -lated in the T dyx to i.ai-. been soseieigns of Gnudhdra residing at 
T'jk)ih'.i!^ila and Pu^ihLat aint' . Tnc ii’.uat.'-u of Chu •■hn lo, seten days 
jouintry eas'.vNard fiom K/an (h-. "-fo, conespond'. '.eiy well with the position 
of Manik_\a’.a Tna! Milage uoa x.) c ■nb; del for u< tope is situated on 
'h'* ruin> ol a very ancn.id foun, wh cii Horn l a Citent and position, and 
tlie abuicluiCL ol a.n imt . o..i' I'ouml in ^he noighboni nood. may with much 
P’ooabilrv h;. .i'-auicd to have ooen 'ue Taxila of the Greek histoiiaiis. 
For fuitbcr intornntion on the subj^’cr ot Manikvala and its relics, the 
leader j'' Kdciroil to the Join nil of the Asiatic Society for 1^34. — J. W. L. 

;2't JVhf'ii Foi^ '/'■/? Ph',u sa , (See 4., 

.3. H>s hoad ui — Tio'. rii .'UMStance, as well as that of the aims- 

qir,vq o/'/o'* e//'''’! bef''ie iliuded to. is found among "be leg-nds collected 
n\ liiou.n 'rnsing. — R 

(4) Ahand'nxpd //'? bn.li, to n i uiq figpr — Chap. X. note 4.) 
Foiineih iiuddi.a, ^'lien jnince. undei the name of tho [^sattwa^ was 
w ilkiiuf among the h:IU . he beliehl a tiger peri-ihing of hunger, and cast his 
own pers m befoie it fu 5a\p its lite.'’ — II. 

( o) The Jo’ll!' g> f:ot t'/Wf-ys , — to wit, that of Su ho to, where the Bodhisattwa 
rescued tlie do\e at the o-pense of his own liesb . that of Gandhdra, or ot the 
alm^guing of his eve^ , and th** two spoken of in f’ne present chapter. — R. 

' '-1 u * ' I »’ir / ' ' U' . R \ W \ r i I p . 1 

H 
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C'HAPTKll XII. 


'J lie Kififfiiom ot Foe !eou sha. — I he pot ot Foe, 

Proceeding to the south four d.nys’ journey from the kingdom 
of Ki(m tho ivei, you arrive at the kiusdoin of Fun leon slid.' In 
days of old, Foe, uhen jiassing through thi-, country uith his dis- 
ciples, addressed A nan'' and said — •“ .\fter mv pan ,n honfm/ 
there shall be a king named Ki nl /.itr.* uho shall raise a tower 
on this spot.’’ Accordingly, the king Xt km ha\imr appeared 
in the world, betook to tra\ellin2 ; and as he passed through 
this country. Shy, the celctial emperor/ somrlit to awaken a 
thought within him. He produced a vomig cow-herd erecting 
a tower on the road. 'I'he kin2 a'kcd liiin, “ ^Vhat doe.st 
thou?” lie rc[died, “ I am huihling a tower to Foe.” The 
king praiscil him highly, and caused a tower to l)e erected over 
that of the young cow-lierd. This tower is more than forty 
toises* high, and is adorned with all manner of precious things , 
all who behold it and the temple, admire their heaiitv and 
magnificence, to which nothing can he compared. Fame report, 
this tower sii|ierior *<> all the others of Ydn j'nm Hu.' When 
the king’s tower was eoinph ted, th“ smalhr t ' am t appeared to 
the south ot tlie large o>ie, rhont three I'eet higli. 

The p<it 0/ Fo'/" is in tins kingdom. In lormer tiroes the 
king of the Fee raised a powerful army and iin ailed this 
country. He longed to possess the jml of Foe. When lie 
had subjected the kingdom, the king of the I dr h, who was 
firmlv attached to the Law of Foe, endeavoured to seize the jiot 
and carry it away. For this purpose he conimamleil saerhlec.s to 
be made, and when he had saciitiecd to the //o-r prrciou.^ 
oneis,'^ he brought a large elephant richly e.'ip.irisoiied, and (daced 
the pot upon the elephant. But the elephant fell to the earth 
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((liable to ailvaiicp. Tie then constructed a four-wheeled car, and 
placed thereon the pot, and eight elephants were yoked to draw 
it ; but these were unable to move a step. The king then knew 
that the destine of the pot" was not yet fulfilled. lie experienced 
deep mortification ; nevertheless he caused a tower and a Sen kia 
to he erected on this spot, lie left a garrison to protect it, 
and caused all m.anner of ceremonies to be performed. There may 
be in that place about seven hundred ecclesiastics. A little before 
mid-day, tlie ecclesiastics bring the pot forth from its retreat, and 
clad in white garments, 'pay it all manner of honour. They then 
dine, and when evening is come, thev burn perfumes, and after- 
wards return home The pot may contain about two bushels." 
It is of a mixed colour, in wliich black predominates ; it is well 
formed on all four sides, about two lines thick, bright and 
polished. Poor people come and, witli a few flowers, till it ; whilst 
rich jieople bringing dowers as an offering, are unable to fill it with 
a liiuuhed, a thousand, yea, ten thousand great measures.'* 

Only Puo i/ini and Lt'iif/ kuKj paid their devotions at the pot of 
Foe : they then returned. Iloct kiny, Iloei iha, and Taoching had 
set out in advance to the kingdom Xa kie to worship there the 
Shadow and the 'I'ooth of Foe, as also the bone of his skull. 
Iloei king iiaving fidlen sick, Tao ching remained to attend him, 
and Iloe'i tha returned alone to the kingdom of Foe leuu sha. 
When lie rejoined his companions, Iloci tha, Pao yun and Seng 
king returned forthwith to tlie country of Thsin. Iloei king was 
delighted in an extraordinary manner with the teinjile of the pot 
of Foe. Fa 11 lan alone proceeded to the place of the skull-bone 
of Foe. 


-NOT MS. 

(1 ) The kniqdntn of Fie leov sha. — There i« scarce room to doubt that 
tills is the most ancitiit iccor<l of the name Beluchi, under a form most 
jiiobably liorrowed from the Sansciit. The town of Pn h‘(m sha, which 
Hiouan Tlisani^ places to the soutli-ea-'t of (4andliara, and that of Fou leoH 
sha, whicli was inhabited i>y the i ue ti, seem to ree dl the same deuoinina- 
li 2 
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tion. 1 Lcsitated at first to recognise the Beluclu-i, in the country oJ Foi 
leou and thought that the nam^ ini^ht be a corru{)tion of that ot Pars or 
Fors . but the geoirraplpcal and religious considerations involved in the 'subject 
or Foe lou aha and Pa lou fuioid this conjecture.* It is singuHi enough 
tliat we should find this word in a Chinese namtive of the oth century : tind 
still more so to learn from such a source, paitioulars of the reluious obser- 
vances of the people not found elsewhere The mo-^t inagnitK-ent tower in 
all Jambuduipn, that is of Indian archiiectuie iti the entire continent, 
was constructed by the For leon s/ia, in honor of Buddha : and in that tower 
was preserved his begging pot, an indispensible and charactei istic utensil uf 
the Buddhist lecluse. Tiie ^mssessioa of such a treasure drew upon the 
country an invasion of the } ae ti or Gehe, of whom Fa hian preserves 
this tiadition accomiianicd by fabulous details. Chinese Geogiaphers aie, 
moreover, unanimous on the subject of tbe domination exercised by the Getie 
in these countiics, and we shall by and bye see their name mixed up with 
atradition relative to the same begging pot of Foe, noted bv our travellet 
duiing his ««(.journ in Ceylon. — 11. 

La>sen rZ///- (jesrhic/itr, c>fc. p. Mol has satisfactorily restored the true 
ftediiig of Foe Ion (vr •witisuioie C(*nectly transcribed by Hiuuan 

tlijan,; PoH Ion -sha io,) in PneHs/ia^.'h a , a reading mo obvious tli-it the 
acquiescence of MM. Khprotb ai.d L.indie*5«e m Reniusat’'* identification of 
Foe I'.n iha with Belncht, is quire unaccountable. The situation of Foe lou 
iha, must have in the ncighbomhood of Peshawar, it iielced it be not the 
same; an inference whicli the siniilaiitv of name w»)uld ^eem in some degree 
to justify, although Muhammadan bistouans ascribe the present name to 
Akbar, who imposed it with leferencc to the fiontiei situation of the town. 
Certain it is there are many •‘plondiil monuments of Uuduhi'jin in the imme- 
diate vicinity. “ In the gorge of tlic Kh\bcr Pa?s, >ays Dr. Geuud. which 
penet) atc'j the country fr-»m Pe-liawir, stamK a most magnificent edifieo 
equal or cxcecdini: tliat of Mimky.da, and if I nm not mi>,tfiken there are 
others.” These remains sufficiently prove that Foe Ion sha, was an emi- 
nently Buddhist countiy, <soch as it is here de-ciibp(l hy Fa hian. St c ah, 
Burnes. J. A. S. A<il II. p ; ai ti \\ il'^on Ariayin /I p. , n w’/y 
—.1. W. L. 

(2) A ncm , — frerpiently A nan thn the meaning of winch i, ex- 
plained to be (jladnesfi, juhUniton ui the f.ivoute d^ciphs otSakva 

Mum, and one of tbo«;c ino-t fnquentU mentioned in ti.c hgtiuK. lU 

* V\an I ti.iit, n, LXril-p lo. 

t Xu a t'<un^ /a B. \ \ \ I . p 10 i f ; 
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'-vas deemed the mopt learned (/o wen)* and the best verged in the doe- 
trines of the three tsnng {Pitakn)^ that is, the sacred books, the precej'ts, 
and the discourses. When Ruddlia had accomplislied tlie law, the king 
Iloufan {Aj}iito(lanu) his uncle, sent a message to his elder brother, kin^ 
Pe tsing \^Snklo(Jann) that a son had been born to him. Pe tsing, enrap- 
tured at the news, observed to the ambassadors, Since it is a son, we must 
give him the name of Jog {Anam1a)P This prince subsequently attached 
himself to Siikya !Muni, when the latter embraced a religious life, 

A notice of the life of Ananda, informs us that he was a K<hetriva, 
native of the toivn of the kings (Rajagiiha) and son of the king Pe fan. 
This last point is at variance with the preceding text which makes Ananda 
son of king Amitodana, Af^er the narvana of his cousin, Ananda jiroceed- 
ed to the banks of the Ganges. Five hundred Arhans, descended through 
the air ; amongst them veevQ Shang na ho sieou, and ,1/0 ti ltd , he know 
that all these personages were receptacles (coses) of the great lau\ and he 
called them to him, “Formerly,'^ he said to them, the Tathagata confided 
to tiie great Kashyapa, the treasure of the eyes of the irue law. When the 
latter entered into extasy, he transferied it to me ; and I, who am on the 
ONcof extinction, <am about to transmit it to you. Listen to the follo^\ ing 
^ ei SOS : 


Tiiere exists a law which I am about to confide to you, 

And that law is non-ex^tcncc (the absolute). 

It is e-ssPHtial to di'^timrunh these two things, 

And uudtr^taiul the law ot that which is not nihihty. 

The Arhan then r.aised himself in the air, and after undergoing oightecu 
transformations, allowed himself to be borne away by the bree 7 e, and extin- 
gui.shed himself suddenly, sinking into son (extasy). They di\ ided in's 
relujues, {sarira) and erected towers to his honor. This happened in the 
time of / irang of Cheou (891-879 B. C.)t 

A chronological calculation may be deduced from these dita. Sakya was 
thiity years of age, when he accompU'^hed the law near tlie town of Bena- 
res and it was at tliis epoch that Anatidi was born. Malui Ka>)apa, the 
first successor of Sakya Muni, in the capacity of patriarch, withdiew to the 
hill Kukutapada to aw'ait the advent of Maitreya in the fifth year of 
Hiao w’ang of the Cheou, 905 B. C. forty-five years after the Nirvana, when 

* l'(ni I )nnigi, quoted in the Sun tsnnz fa son, B. \II. p. 18 , Joptnieie I'.iici/ 
clop. B. XI \. p. a. 

t S,i), ihsai thou h-u'i fill uo. Book l\,p. v. 

+ Or ratlier Ka]:iirrih:i — .1. W . L. 


II 
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Ananda la'as 94 years old. How long he exercised his functions of patri- 
arch, is not narrated ; but in order to make his death synchronise even with 
the first year of the reign of Iwang, he must have lived one hundred and 
five years. This is not impossible ; still there is the more reason to doubt 
the fact since all the Buddhist writers whose works we have access to leave 
us in ignorance of the data upon which they establish such synchronisms 
between the early events of Buddhism and the ancient history of China. 
The subjoined is a brief recapitulation of these, from the Chinese work quot- 
ed above. 

Birth of Sakya 0 — 24th of Chao wang, B. C. 1029 

Embraces a religious life, 19 — 43d 1010 

Accomplishes the law, Ananda born, 30 — 3d..... 999 

Enters Nir\ ana, 70 — 52d of Mou wang, 930 

Malm Kasvapa dies, 121 — 5th of Iliao wang, 905 

Ananda dies, in the reign of I wang,., 8'U'879 

Other Chinese woi ks furnish calculations attended with similar uncertainty^ 
Japanese Chronology places the death of Kasvapa, in 905 B. C. and that 
of Ananda in the eleventh year of Li wang, 808, when he must ha\e been a 
hundred and thirty years old.* — R. 

See my notes 4, Cliapter XXVI, and 1, Chapter XXXII. — J. \V. L. 

(3) Pan ni houan ; — 7ii honfin, or extinction, may be lecognized without 
difficulty as the transcription of the Sanscrit word Nirvana, But the word 
is often preceded in Chinese books by the syllable pan, and this occurs 
always when the expression refers, not to annihilation or extasy in general, 
but to the passage from real and relative life to tiie state of al).>orption 
effected by a Buddha, A'l /louan is the state to \\lucli saints aspire ; pan 7 if 
^70uan, is the act by wliicli they attain it. Adopting this expl ination, . 
Burnouf, thinks that these words may be the transcription of jniri nutana 
wliich in Sanscrit are emplojed in the same sense and upon similar occa- 
sions. — R. 

The words of the text are ngo pan ni honnn heon. The word or 
rather signifies, according to Chinese dictionaries, to tra7ispr)rf onp's~ 

self from one place to another. It would thus appear not to be tlie tran- 
scription of a Sanscrit word in the passage quoted, of which Ihc sense seems 
sufficiently clear, being, “ after that 1 was transported into Ni hovan (n/V- 
vnna),^* The Sa7i Isang fa .vow, (Book XXXIX. folio 24 verso) nevertheless 
mentions that the words Pan 7u phaUf is a Sanscrit expression, meaning in 
Cliinese 7ny tou, that is, “ the passage into a state of absorption.” Kl 

(4) A'l «i 4m, or abbieviatedas lower down, Nikia, — the same prim-e wlio 

* ITa kan kuo too fen nen finhj onn no f-ion, p. !o. 
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according to Hiouan thsang, reigned four hundred years after the Nirvana 
of the Tathiigata, and whom he names Kia ni se kia. This mus>t be the 
Kanika of Sanang>etsen, ^^h*•5ll this Mongolian wiiter places thiee huiidied 
years after the Nii\ana of Biiddhi, and whom he designates as the hing of 
Gatchou, with the epithet, of mercy, bcitoiccr of chanty, beneficent.* 

—R. 

This is no doubt the Kanishka of the Lalita Visidra ; the monarch in 
whose reign, 400 years after the nirvana, the third re\ision of the Buddhist 
scriptures was completed. It is extiemely probable that this prince is 
identical notwithstanding a chionological discrepance, with the Kaiiishka of 
the Rn'ja Tarmyini, in which he and his immediate predecessors are spok- 
en of as eminent Buddhists. “ Dining the long leigti of these kings, the 
countiy of Kadimir was for the greater part of the time in the hands of the 
Bauddhas, whose strengtli was augmented by tlieir wandering habits. One 
hundred and fifty years had tlun ciapsed since the emancipation of the 
blessed SuUya Siuha from this pen-'liable world.” Raja Tai^iyini, B. 1. 
si. 1/1, 172. Hiouan thsang confirms the chronology of the Lalita VUtdra, 
It does not follow howe\er that the territories of Kashmir extended to Foe 
leou sha at this time ; for Fa hian simply speaks of Kanishka as travelling 
through that country ; very possibly on a pilgiimage to the consecrated 
spots which attiacted himself some ceutuiics later. — J. M’. L. 

(5) Shy ; — Iiulra. 

(0) Forty toUes , — about 100 English feet. For an account of a yet loftier 
sthvpn, in the same country, see Chap. HI. d, and the account of Gandha- 
ra by Hiouan thsang. — R. 

(7) Van fcou thi. — Tnis is a corru]»tion of Jamhn du ipa. sometimes more 
correctly icudcred the hlund of Shen pou. Buddhist cosuu)”Ony, like 
that of the buihmans, di\ldes the caith into four great Du 'tpas, oe ronti- 
nents (islaiuR) disposed aiound Sumcru. These eoutments are named, — 

1. Fuc yn thni, o\' Foe ////, f rurvavidehu ?i to the east of Sumeru. 
This word siguities a h >dij irhich Ssurpa.'^sea, because the extent of this con- 
tinent exceeds that of the soutlicin one. It is aRo traushited orujta, or 
beginning, because the sun nsc*' in that countiy'. Tliis contmeiic is narrow 
towards the east, and broad towards the west, having the form of a half 
moon. The faces of the inhabitants arc also fashioned like a half moon. 
Their stature is eight cubits, of eight iucUes each ; and they live two 
Iiuridred and fifty ycais. 

[This word is properly a synonyine of Videha, oriental. — Kl,] 

* UcschicKte dcr Ost-dimige/fu, p. lb. 
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2. Ynn feou thi •, ymi feov^\w Sansciit Jnjvhn ; ihi, dvijjn, Tin island. 
Javilu is the name of a tree. “ In western lands there is a tree called 
Jai/iln ; at its foot is a river, and at the bottom of this river i-' auriferous 
sanfl.”"^ This continent is to the south of Sumeru ; it is nanow to the south 
and bioad towards the north, of the form of the body of a chariot ; its extent 
is se\en thousand yojanas. The faces of the inhabitants are of the same shape 
as the continent. The greater number of them are three and a lialf cubits 
high, and some so much as four ciibits. The duiation of theii life is one 
hundred years, but many do not attain this age. 

[Other Chine>e autliors say that Jamhu dwipa signifies the caatern .’s/e 
of gold. — Kl.] 

3. Kiu ye ni (Gddhanja.) Tliis .‘Sanscrit word signifu-s venlth of oxen, 
because it is in oxen that (he riches of the countiy consist It lie: rve^t of 
Sumeru. Its form is that of the full moon ; its di.unen’r f’i:ht tiunis-ind 
yojanas. The faces of its inhabitants roscn ble tlie full moon. Their 
statuic is si.xt^n cubits, and they Ihc five hmulred veuis. 

4. Vn tan i/>ie {('ttara kuru). This Suoscnt woi l -'guities i\\Q ^ Land 
of conquei'or^' because its inhabitants have subjected the three other con- 
tinents. 

[The Chinese text says that the word Yu tan yue signifies in Chinese, 
" The most elevated place, because this country is more elevated tliaii the 
three other ChcoUf or divisions of the woild." The version of M. llt inu'at, 
“ Land of Corupierors,'' C^c. is incorrect ; bc-idcs utfcirn in ^^unsciit slgnifiei 
pre-eiiiinent, oi raised, and Kvru is the name of a tribe. — Kl.] 

To the noith i> Sumeru. This continent is sfjunre liLo a tank ; si/e 
is ten thousand voj mas. The faces of its inhabitants arc of the burn ot' tlie 
continent. They are thirty-two cubits high, and live a thousund j.-irs. 
There is no such tiling as j)remature death among thcm.f 

The names of tlu’se four continents in Tibetan and Mongol are — 

Tihltax. Mon (.OMAN'. 

1. Char gii Lus pag dwip. 1. Doiona Oulamdzi beyctou dip. 

2. Jaiiibu dvvijj, or Janibu gling. 2. Jambii dwip. 

3. Xoub gii Bahmg bdjod dwip. 3. Ouroumi Ukcr edloktchi dip. 

4. Ildja gra misnan dw ip. 4, ^luli dhhtou dip. 

Jamba dwip evidently represents India in tlii.-, cosmography, together 
with what otlier parts of the old continent were known to the Hindus. I 
shall hereafter have occasion to exjdaiii who were the Lyings (f the Wheel 
(Chakravarti rnja) or universal nionarcUs. During tlie inteival of the 

• Fan y viiu" i, (pjotfil in tho .Sum tixni" fa sau, I’ook X\. p. 8 
t C’/iang a han, uuoltd lu the .San iju/ig Ja suu, 15. X \ HP 17. 
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uoininion which these exercised over one or other of thr- ^reat isle^ 

of wliich I am about to speak, Jambii dwipa was divided aninno; tour great 
lord^ : 1. To the east, the king of viPn, so called because of tlie vast popu- 
lation of those parts. The natucs were rehiied in their manners; tliey 
cuUiwited humanity, justice, and science; the country was pleasant and 
agieeable. 2. To the south, the kmg of elephnnin. This country is hot 
and nioUt, suitable for elephants, and hence 'ts name. The inhabitants aie 
violent and ferocious, addicted to magic and the occult sciences ; but they 
aie callable al'O of purifainir the heait, and, bv cattiiis: oiT the trammels of 
the world, of emancipatinu themselves fi om the vlCls•»ItUlle^ i f life ami death. 
3. To tlie we^t, the king of prerioH.', i/uHt.s. This country extends to the 
‘^ea, which produces plenty of pearls and i ivcious thing’s and thus irives rise 
to the name. The inhabitants are ignoi ant alike of the iite-* and of social 
duties, and hohl nothing in esteem but uche**. -1. To the north, the king of 
hor'tes. This land is cold and hard, adapted to the nurture of horses. The 
inhabitants are bold and cruel, capable of enduring dangers and death.**" — R. 

I believe that this lefers to the four chiefs who duided the empire of 
India, after the dismemberment of the ancient royalty cf Delhi, and whom 
tradition names Karnpati, chief of men ; (ia'apati, clutfof eh pliauts ; Chha’- 
trapnfi, chief of the umbrella ; Ai>hivujniii, chief of hoise>. — K. Burnouf. 

(8) The hegr/i/ig pot of Fo, — The pot is one of the six iudispeD'ibles of 
a religious mendicant. It is with tlie pot that ho a«ks alms, and it is- in it 
that he iiolds hia food. Its form is that of a small tlat ^e^sel, narrow at the 
top and broader at the bottom. Its material should be common and low- 
priced, like clay or iron ; and it should contain a bushel and a half ut least, 
and not more than three bndiels. A ti”Uie of one may be seen in the little 
eloinentaiy Japanese Encyclopedia. t That rcpicseutcd in the great Encv- 
elopcdia is too much ornamented, and represents the State vase of some 
neh com cut in Jajian. Tlie pot and the garments of Foe are looked upon 
as precioi .s reliques, winch slionld be picsoiwed with leli^ious solicitude 
and passed from iiand to hand, oo that the Chinese expression i po, (%est- 
ment and pot) lia\e become s\nonvmous with this mode of transmission. 

It IS pretendcil that the p n ,ind the garniv-nts of Foe were hrouffht to 
(’hina, in the oth century, by Bodhidharma, tlie la^t of the Huddhif.t 
patnarciis horn in H indu'-laii.^ Wc shall see in tlie coui'e of the pre-'Cnt 
nairatiYc, many othci facts connecicd with tlie pot of Ihnldlia. 'File 

* I'll yi'iLini dm /r^ i c. the fm, -! of' p.-w; Is lu id 3,/i) *un cr t'le iuu , ipioU d u. 
lilt ><n« U'f/ac I'l Iiotik \\ I. \i. 12 V. 

t II II ill int'iii: thiiiL l> u I , \'’x'ok \l.p. t» 

t f\ '.ll’l , hi t-r'li ll,l ad l • I I' /’<•. 

lo d>id. 
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(■'itnp'-p wor^l /tf. I pot) is an ibriilirine»>t of the S;uisrrit po to lOy i,p-ttra., 
The Manehoii' ha\f f«>rirn*i! of it their word badin. TIjc Buriiif^e 

Co68o5 =^-R. 

f ‘J ) The knuj of the Yue ft . — The }'ue shi, yue chi, or as M. Klap- 
roth thinks, rhe*^oid .slnmid be read tlie y'ne it. or Yontti. are one of the 
/QO'-t fplehrated nition^ of anrient Tartary. Aci'ording to the ChlIle^e, 
they ort/inaily 1> d a woidiTinir life in the rountiv b'-twei'ii Thun 

hounf/ 1 Sha cheou ' and the Km ii.m Mountains. \ w.ir w iijt d aj^ainst them 
in tlie second century lieuire Christ by tlieir northern neiudibours, the 
Hioi.iur non. ro'*ipeiied them to dv t«r.vard5 the vw^t. They e-tablished 
thein>e:ves in TiMu-'i>xani i bevond lVi 4 ;iiaaa; and haviui^ oveieome the Ta 
hia. haltrd on 'he ii ntheiu bank ot the li'et (Ovu>*), subjecMiiir at the sime 
time the who in tlio-e tniu.s h.id no supreme chi-’C Tiiey occupied 

at the tune when (di kliiiii was amou'^ tiuun as anibi-ssador ("See Chaj>. 
Vn. tio'e Y h\ c towns, the iianu's <»f winch it is not e-i^y to recognise, 
owip^ to the penury of geoLfrapliuMl uitorination connected witli that coun- 
tr) at tlie epoch in ({ueslion. These towns weio Ho tne, capital of the 
tribe of Jlieou t/tt ; Shoua/iy mi, ociuipied by a tribe of the same name ; Huh 
tsno, subject to a jirince of Konet shouauij , To moo. inhabited by a tribe of 
the Idi tun, and K<io fou fCabul) whcie dwelt -« tribe so nained. The town 
of Lon shi, is quoted as the re^nhmee of ilieii kin^. In tlie tint century of 
our era the prince of the Koiu-i •‘houan^.j Milijccti d the othci four states, 
bec'utie very powerful, m.i'tered the coputiu^ of tlu' An of Cuhul, of 
Han fha f Kandaliarl, of Ki pin (Cophene). His sueiu -^voi yet finther in- 
cie.i'f'd in powei -uid por^e^M’d him-^elf of India. The kln:;^ of the Yue ri 
continued tlidr authority in the^e counfries up to the thud century. Tii^-ir 
inciii "iiui-i into India ate spoken of e\en to the hfth cfiitni'}, and the situa- 
tion'. of tiicir sett lenient" pointed (‘Ut. Tho to \ Bdkii; to the west, (ian- 
dhar.i to the north, .ind H\e kinfjdonis to the smith of the !,itt<*r, lecoiruised 
tlieir authority. It was the meichaiits of this nation that lostructcd the 
Cliinese in tiie art of Tna.'iiu; "lasS from melre«l tliut. A biaiu ti ijf the \ iie 
ti, which lemameil behind at tlie peiiod ot their enii:'i ation, iiiliabittul tlie 
N. E of Little Tilief, mid; r the name of the Little ^ ue ti. Aiiotii.i bi.uieli, 
bearing the s,oiu* name, but veiy ilistniet, bed itself at a sulivt^mcnt 

pciiod an the fifth eenfury) fioin the bulk of t!u* iiatiun, am! occupied the 
tow n of /rou .'/o'/, situ lied to the S. W . of Th i lu. Mi li kli » , and w liieli 
Inu^t bt' the Pa Ion sha, of ILouan ths.iiit', Mee Chap. XU.), oi- the e(»uii- 
tiy of the Beluchid*. It is repoited that at ten // distanee from thin town 
• Jud:»oii, Uiiim. Uict. p. bb'J. 
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?!iere \\as d tover Jechcate*! to Foe, whieh \\ t'? three hundred and fifty pace'* 
Jn curumh fence and eit;!itv toi^'cs hiirh. Funn tlie date ot tlie erection of 
this irigantic tov\er, c illed the tmrer q/'a /ti/nureJ foi<iPs^ to the ei,:htlt veai of 
the TFan (ojO A DA eisrht huiidie»l and forty-two yeais weie reckon- 
ed ; which gues 292 B. C. as the date of its ejection, and consequently at 
an epoch previous to the emigration of tiie A ue ti. 

There can be no doubt that the J't/e it were one of those nations of upper 
Asia, who settled in Batriana and conqueieu the eastern provinces of Persia, 
modern Af^l'ani^tan, Beloochi'tan and the western pnrts of India. Their 
name, of \\hich tiices exi^'t among all t!)e>e na♦^n)n^, katl> us to ihe ojumon 
Uiat tliey are of the Gothic stem, notwith'*tandinu thci- oriental orit^in. It 
is not a little lemaikablc to find this i ace so attached to the relniion of 
Buddha as the tact here nanated hy Fa h. an, and other ciicunislances to 
be noted hereatter, would evince. — R. 

(101 'r/ie tin ee piecioxs onen . — '“cc t hap. VII. note G — R. 

(11) The de.stmy >f ihe pnt — The word Yuiit, whicii I tran-late (icsiuiy, 
signitn^s ppidiaj)> not that which has been inevocaMv fixed befoieiiunl by a 
fiee and infinitely powei.ul bcin. 5 . but the ine\it.dd.e concatc-n ith>n cd” all 
cause and all ettcct. As to the tatc of the pot of BuilJha, we slnll see a 
carious tradition on this subject in Fa hian’s narrative connected with 
Ceylon. — R. 

(I2j km len. — See Chap. III. note j. — R. 

(13) Tt/'o hiisheh . — The teon or bushel, contains ten pounds of nee ox 
140 ounces ot cur didinaiy weii'ht '.Ficnclij.- — R. 

(14; (jt'eat inPasHfds. — iluHy the uecuple of a bushel. — R. 


CHAPTER XIII, 


Kirj^'doin ol \u kie. — loan of fli lo — 'skull-boiie ol Fo ''.- -1 00th of Foe. — 
Stud ot toe. — Mantle ot Foe. — t?liadow of Foe. 

Travelling westward !lie space of sixteen f/ror you arrive 

at tlie frontier of the kingdom of AA/ kh -'^auil tlie town of//' Jo.' 
Ill this jiliict i., the di.ijicl of' the skull-boiie Foe. It is gildcj 
all over and covered with tlic most costly ornaments.* The 
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king of tlie country entertains the greatest veneration for the 
bone ; and in the dread lest any one should jiurloin it, has chosen 
eight chiefs of the principal families of his kingdom, each of nlinni 
has a seal which he sets on the gate of the chapel. Early in the 
morning the whole eight proceed to verify the seals, and then 
open the gate. When it is opened, they wash their hands in 
perfumed water, take up the skull-bone of Foe, and bear it 
out of the chapel to a throne provided with a round stone 
table and all kinds of precious things. The table of stone which 
is below, and the bell-glass which covers it are equallv adorned 
with pearls and fine gems. The bone is of a vellowish white 
colour ; it is four inches in circumference, and has an 
eminence on the upper part. Every d.ay at sunrise the attendant' 
of the chapel ascend an elevated jiavilion, beat gieat dniins. 
sound the conch, and strike the copper cymbals. .Vs soon as 
the king hears tlu'sc, he re|jairs to the chapel, where he ]ieii’onn' 
his devotions, offering flowers and perfiiines. This sei'Mcc con- 
cluded, each, according to his rank, places the rellqiie on hi' 
lieiiJ’ and goes away. You eiiti-r bv the eastern gate and go out 
In the western. The king adopts flus practice eu-ry luoriiing, 
and it is oidy after he lias [laid his devoiioiis mel conqiieted 
the eeifiiioiiv of adoration, lh.it he engages in the attnirs of ilic 
stall'. The grander- a, id the pii.nipa! otficeis begin willi tlic 
same act of adoration b, fo 'i' engaging iii tlieir jiinate aliau'. It 
is the same eirrv dav, and this paituaibu' duiv admits of no 
inti rmission or ariateiiieiit ol zeal. VVlieii all bine finisbed ibeir 
dcMitioii.s, the skull-boiic is taken bark ag.ani !o the chiqiel. 
There are ton'i-rs of ifrlui-rniui-,^ adorned with all inaiiiier ot 
precious tilings, some ojieu, the nihers shut, and about fi\r feet 
high. To suiJply these, there are cou'taiitlv rverv tnoriiiiig, 
dealers in flowers and jierlurues betoie the gate of the clia- 
)»1, that .siieb as wish to periorm their devotions mav biiv of 
f\cry variety. Tim knigs of iieighhouriiig cotiiitries are likewise 
ill the habit of ilepuling ]iersons to perforin the rereitiniiies of 
worship ill (heir niiine. Tlie site ocrujiied by tlie r)i<,|,rl is font 
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paces square. 5;\’’ere tlie lieaveiis to fall down and the earth 
to open up, this spot would never be removed ! 

From this place, proceeding northward one yeou ijan, you 
arrive at the capital of the kingdom of Xa hie. It was here 
that the Fhov sa bought with silver money flowers where- 
with to do homage to Tiny koitan Foe.' In this town there is a 
tower erected over a tooth of Foe.* Thet' perform the same cere- 
monies there as in honor of the skull-bone. 

At the distance of one yeou you to the north east of the town, 
at the entrance of a valley, is the staff of Foe.® In this place also 
is a chapel erected, and are similar ceremonies performed. The 
staff is surmounted with a bidl's he.ad in sandalwood ; it is 
about six or seven toises long. It is placed within a wooden tube, 
whence a hundred, or even a thousand men, could not with- 
draw it. 

Entering the valley, and proceeding four days’ journey towards 
the west, you arrive at the chapel of the Seny Ida li of Foe,'® 
where the ceremonies of adoration are performed. When there 
is great drought in the kingdom, the inhabitants proceed together, 
draw forth the Sciiy kin //, and adore it. The heavens then 
shower down rain in abundance. 

To the south of the town, about half a yeou yan, there is a stone 
building backed by a mountain and facing tiie south-west. It was 
here that Foe left his shadow." ’When you contemplate it at the 
distance of ten ])aces, it is as if you saw the veritable person of Foe 
himself, of the colour of gold, with .all its characteristic beauties, 
and resplendent with light. Tlic nearer you approach the fainter 
the shadow becomes. It is a representation perfectly resembling 
the rc.ality. Tlie kings of .all countries have sent painters to copy 
it, but none have succeeded. The people of the country have a 
tradition according to which a thousand Foes will eventually 
leave their shadows here. 

At about a hundred steps to the west of the sh.adow. Foe, 
while in the world, cut his hair .and his nails ; and in concert 
with his disciples erected a tower seven or eight toises' “ high. 


I 
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1 ) sp!A r- fi', u ino kl f ull to'.vers to be erecteJ tlippeafter. It 
t'j tliii Xeai’ it is a moiiasterv iii nhicli are ab'ii:t 

ie' • ii Lrrali'od ecclesiasties. In tbis plane is the tower ot the I.n 
/ and the F,/ rh: V',-,' v.b '.-re have dwelt a thousand (i>f tLc^e 
^aiKilhed jiersoiia^es.) 


NOTES. 

1 ) 'I ‘ i ■''j '’CO fij '•>/ ic'?t }/Tfi , — Tl e lencith of the yr'f/ h-m. o'‘ e 
I 1 . 'i. I? till r»r 4 kiM'. th.it IS ll. or even 9 KIlcll^lI 
T:.‘J eii '!"\niC’it ot tl.; UH' 'Uiv, f *r unto fliiua. thit F.t lu.ei 

-ji' j : I’i'.i III L'iUaiati'ni' 'j\ 't.eu a. rioiii tle^* cm i e«j onilrnoe ot -n r.y 
ijii. rrioii! 'I o\ liiaj null tl tj .icKuil di-taiuH.- ii| un unr n..i5’'. it 
v;ouM r.o|iC'ii tiiut ae tal'ho. !\ iU'ii\(.icd tie e'Ciiaatious of K:s 

M Oi ‘ a’ eli' T" lu I'.ii.i da:..i,' the otii Ofut'ity. Ne\e'ri,..I.‘rs. the 
j»iit or hi' di't uiri..' wtitii.t r e\'['ie"s;‘i m ii, oi ni inauh 's. or iii 
lUiius, ,areai' •ouauj,!’- t<*o en-l vs 'ii ex I'.irerared. Tlie -uitio'iri 's 

'f the 10 . Is, iiinl the \'Ui.UMU)' of the '■Mtuhnd of iiieri'iire iii;n in ■‘nu p 
(I r.nee account fa r<)t) laili au e'tiniito. On aoin-* oeea>ioii'' he »ui-hd 
hy tiUe tu’al aliv.o-t fahnl•^u^ re|,.)H'; but thi* i.«. oni\ '.^lienhe '•{icak' d 
' '.U'p-5 V, h’l h lie h al not hini'e-t vi'ir* .1, or of di^ranci ^ uhieh he '.--t 
hi.me'f in a Coiohth^n to \tnr\ : and his eiroi'. of tin-' kna; aie of lt*"i 
I '.u«5t.4aenee. e aie ineliii.-d to .nh'i't a^ the mean \altu‘ ot the ycjfiun, «'f 
’'he r n- k( 'lu: ki. the le i^t of iiio-?*- ua.nl i>>ne 1 hy M'll'on ; that is 4 I 1-rulish 
un'”', oi l.':t to a dt^iee, a*. a|'jdit .ihh.* \Mrii e.xaclness to Die mu't ctlcbrat«"J 
i ;c .Init'-. the S’ ip>n\ rny of u ijii li v ill li icaf oi aj'jteai incunteslible. 

I ’,1 iv hi-i” ali'jin soijjf' It- i.u\ .«nd l.i'l-a leal oli-ei \ ations. This nietri- 
' il Tel III Is ’•'111 ten in Clain'-e. ?/vo/' t/ttin snin, or 7jn c/ttn nn, 

*he Tiiieefiid ti .ui't 1 1 j»t ot ijfti -n'', and i' trui'lated ntPii^ui p. fj'mi, r)r 
Tie- JV io//''" asc-nh. it- oriuin to the stations c-tahli'ln-d hv the 
kings nftfiP vhftfl (' Imki nrnt 1 1 m'ln, when IhcVMsited the ihflereiit pait'. of 
iloiianion?, ** Tlu% an',” '.ivs a Chme'e wiiter, “ the ulws of the 
po't in that conntiy,” .And th^^ wnter the M'jaii at 10 U in the 

Tillies of the 7’soa-t The trau'larors of rauhllu't w orks thvDn'MU'h three 
finds of aeeordin^ to tlio Tn chi ion tun .1;. tin* grpnf >/r,,a/ia of 80 /i 

V. li!< h 1' used in the inea'Uieinenf of le\el coiinti’es, wlieie the a})>ence of 
ii.onnrauis and ineis iend<T' tUe ro nl ea'v ; the niPun 7jo/an'i of dO /i when 

* ''iin t-'./ij, i'll > 071 , I’nok \ >. 

t V u/u/i •' "i>/ Ok. / /f / / . J Ki.-k ( ( ( \ \ i . a, fi, 

; }'IN . ;• /-i- I, qiioUd lU tlK. "•», l>u,; 1,1 
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iITl’is and mountains oppose some difficaltlcs to the traveller, -lud ilic i.u - 
l/oJ(iii I of 40 li, adapted to cho?c coiiattie^ v.diere the inuunfnns a;e piecipir- 
ous and the nvets very deep. For the Inman valuation of the the 

reader may consult Wiison Sanscrit Dictionaiy , and the Ayin Akbari : an 1 f ‘‘r 
that deduced from the distance^ uuen by Fa liian what ha? been « ..d e. It 
may be inferred that oui traveller obtained the diatances he -iots d jV. ii from the 
mouths of the natives, or pcih ips from some Indi ni goo^raphic d work which 
he had within reach. In either case an a]'pu'\iuiatc detci'.ain.iti''n only cat^ 
be expected, sufficient for tlic hi'! n-ical ^eo^iaphy of a country almost cutiicy 
unknown. \Ve mav further observe that Fa hian begins to u=5 this mea-iu- 
in the countrv of ?Ca A/e, ha\ing emploved tiie Chinese li throuc’nout t;ie 
previous poitions of his jouiney. Ti.i' is another of tliose facts wliich attest 
the predominance of the languurcand customs of lliudiistui beyond me 
present limits of that country towards the noith and north-west. — R. 

(2j T/ie k-u/f/dom of Xa Kic. — The po'inou of this count) y is not 't 
determination, as well from the few points of comparison as because Ft 
hian and tiiouang thsang follocved ditierent routes to rdth i^. 
former arrived there after a journey of sixteen /jo'anai^Xo the we-it of the 
Heluchi country : the second goes via Cabul, after crosdng a jrea^ 
ruer. which must be one of the allluents of the Indus, and then.e 
proceeds westerly to the country of tlie G u\dhara«. ^Ve cannot, iiowc\ -r ^ 
be far from the tiuth in placing Xa k/e, to the east of the p'^e-ent Gliazni 
and Kami ihar. 13ut conhu ing om nnmition Iieie to the iian.es only, th .'’ 
of So kiC wiicteii So kie lo ho, by lliouan thsung. is wiitten So Aji 'o ' . 
by the two Chinese tra\«'l!ers ^oung \nn, and Ho^i sang. A Kgend is 
gi\en in the Ci, w iiicii may evjdun it-i origin. The king loin ' f -Vi 

he lo ho, sent triiuite to China m A. 1). 02S. It was tlien a dependence of 
that of Kia jn ihe. 

As China had, under the d) nasty of the Thang, political intercourse w/ i 
thr kiiudoin of Ah/ A/C, the latter must ha\e lad an existence "f some dura- 
tion. We Icainthat at the }>ci lod in cpie^tion it was not subject t) on" 
piinci', but was divided among several tribes, each of whieli had iT'0.\'i 
chief; tiie oidiiiaiy condition of S<'inde, BeUicliistan, and Afgliani'Tan. Tin-" 
counti y wa.s nigged, unequal, scooped into vallev^, and surruiuuled hynioun' 
tains. This dcsciqition ajqdies eqii.iHy to all pait." of that country, final- 
ly. five hundred it to the soutli-eust, bung us back to the cuuntiy of Gan- 
dl.ara. This indication, tlimuh \ngm*, plices Sa kic in the centre of 
Afchanl-tMii. and the t'*wn of lli lo inu^t be sitmited on the confines t,f tha^ 
countiy and Persia. The number of henuits theie had greatly dnuini-lu- i. 
iud inanv itlumus structuiea had fallen to luins. Shy kia in hi 
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ccnlition of Bodhisittwa, had left traces of his passage through this coun- 
ti\ . — R. 

I here transcribe Lassen’s lu.nmous critique of this portion of our pil- 
t:' ire’s rou^e : — 

“ iVrt k/e lies sixteen yojanas westward of Foe Icon (Peshawar). Its 
name is more correctly tran^ciibed Xa ko lo ho by Hiouan tlisang. wlio 
approached it from Laii pho oi Lamghan, rro<>ing the great Tor Cabul) 
Kuer, from which it was distant a hundred It. or somewhat moie than dve 
iTPOgraphical miles. Xn ho lo ho lay in the valley of the river Hi lo, about 
a mile from the ca])ital of the same name, and close to a hill likewise called 
lit lo. 

The latter river, on the &outh side of the Cabul. can be no other than the 
SaiKliriuI, an?l on this ‘•apposition we must search for Xa ko lo ho in B-da- 
1 gh. The Buddhist remains ’*aid to be in the neighbourhood of tl'e Hi lo, 
.'!• <1 p*ical with those on the Surkhiud fiom Balabagh to Jelhdabad, 

In ill? river Hi lo, I think I rccogniM* the IJir of D'An^ die and Rennell’s 
?. '}’•*, at the continence of wiiich with the Nilab tlie town of Xagaia must 
).j\e stood; only theie is another Hir to be ncromped for, which in other 
nairative'* is said to tlow j)ast Cabul. If then Hi lo he the Chinese tian- 
>fiijftioii of llir, Xa ko lo ho seem- as ceitamly that ot Xagara. 

•• Tliis leads us buck to the X(t(ja>'a of Ptolemy, wliich was unquestionably 
TO the south of tlie Ivameli ri\er. Now the obviou.> sinulaiity of names 
little room to doubt tliat his Nagaia was no other than Xa ko 
lo ho. His Ai'toartnr must be identical with the Purushupura of tlie 
I hinese traveders, * * ^ X//) was iti the year 028 subject to the 

kingdom of Kin put she, on tlie (iurbend. and was tlip boundary betwixt Gan- 
dhiha and western Cabulintin. Tins town was sixteen yoj.mas distant from 
the cajiital of the Gandhara®, or a<rordiug to o^her^, .“iOh H noitli-west from 
tl.ence over the hills ; say tvvent)*fi\p g<u)grapliical miles. 'I'he distance from 
the Siukhiud to Jellalabad is, .according to Tielfenthuler, twentv-four mlle^ > 
and tlie capitcil of Gandhara could not have been much more eastcilv than 
Jclialabad. Tlie route of Hiouan tlisang, however, was not by the liver, but 
across the hills, and tliercfoic more direct. 

“To verify the geography of western Cabulistan, we must begin with 
L ouan th^-ang’s entrance into the cmmtry from the noithward. He 
j'lwcecds from Bainian e-i.^twards over the snowy iiiils, then over the Black 
Mountains to Kin pi she. Tlie distance is not given ; Imt as the town 
of Kia pi she was also in the mountdiu-^, it is probable tint it lay m the 
next valley east of Bamian. vvlieie a pa^-s le.uls to the vallev of the 
(,arbend. as described by Baber. I lefer to Buinc;':, conceded map. Tne 
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hundred h to the north of the capital are the Great Snowy Mountains and 
the Hindu Kosb, so that it cannot be Cabul, as M. Landresse supposes. It 
was, in G32. an independent State, to which several neighbouiing countries 
belonged, as we see was the case with Xa kie. Here was the old kingdom of 
the Gandharas, not indeed of the Indians, but of the Scythians, who at a later 
period took possession of the Indian Gandh.ira. Ptolemy has a town named 
Kapisa two and a half degrees to the north of Kabffva, and Pliny, when enu- 
merating the countries to the west of the Indus, observes, a proxirais Indo 
gentibus montana Capissenc hubuit CapUsani uibem, quim diruit Cyrus. This 
is without doubt the Kia pi she, of the Chinese/’ (Lassen, Zi'r GeschicJde 
(lev Griechischen und IiuJosIcythUchcn Konige, pp. 14" — laO.) — J. W. L. 

(3) The town of Hi lo. — This town was not the capital of the kingdom 
of Na kie, but was situated thirty U to the south-east of the capital, and 
appears to have been particularly reraaikable for the number of reliques of 
Buddha which it possessed — R. 

(4) All sorts of precious ornaments. — More literally, the sefew precious 
things, an expression frequently employed in an indeterminate sense, defi-' 
nit uni pro indefnito. Tlie designation of the seven precious things is ^ery 
various: the following are two series of tliem,with details which apjiear 
curious enough. 1st. Sou fa /o, (Su\aina) the .Saiisciit word for gold. 
According to the Fa chi tou tun, gold is drawn ftoin mountains, stones, 
sand, and red copper. It has four properties ; it never changes its color; 
it alters not; nothing prevents it resuming its form (sense of the text 
doubtful') ; and it makes man opulent. 2d. A ton pa u npya) the Sanscrit 
name of siher. According to the same woik, silwr is e\tia>'ted from melt- 
ed stones ; it is commonly called white gold. It has tlie four propeities of 
gold. 3d. J.ieou li, the Sanscrit word foi a blue stone. Tlie Kouan king 
son, or Erplanaiion of the Book of Comteniplation," calls it also fci lieou 
li ye, wliich signifies, not far ; a name given in consequence of its being 
found in the western countri s not fir fiom Beiiaies. 

[It is without doubt the Js.mscr.t word Vuidut ya, or lapis lazuli. Vidura, 
which sii'nities not far, is the name of the mountain wheie it is found. — E. 
Bl'rnouf.] 

The blue or green colour of this prcoitnis substance cannot bo changed by 
any other matter. Its lustre ami liaidtu-s-' arc unn\aUc*l in the woild. 4th, 
P/fo /i, otherwise -S’e pho ti kin, {sphafhtka, s]iatii) is iheSiiwcnt name 
of Shoui yu, or rock crvstal. tran^parem'c and lu^tr'‘“ aie uni(|ue in tlie 
world. 5th. Menu pho lo kie la pho , this .^an^^'Ilt word dc-iirnatc^ a j'reci- 
0 . 1 " sub'tance ot a blue or white colour ; form is that of a wheel, with a 
na%e, and lays. (I think this must be a specics of ammoiute.) Us ha.dness 
I o 
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and beauty of colour cause it to be greatly in request in the world. 6th. Mo 
I'j kia h, or agtte, a stone of mixed colors, white and red, roen.bling the 
brain of a horse, whence its (Chinese) name nia nao, oqni ccrelrinn. It 
may be j)olished, and made into vases ; and hence its value. 7th. Fo nia lo 
kid t^uadmaiaga), a Sansciit word signifying a 7'ed gem (more correctly 
colour of the nclomlo The Poe ti lu/i (“ Discourse on the land of Buddha'') 
says that it is the produce of red insects. The Ta chi tov hoi savs, tiiat it 
is a stone found in the btdly of a fish, and in the brain of u serpent. Ir-J red 
color Is extremely bright and lustious, wliich causes it to be sought after. 
\_Paduiard(ja is the Sansciit for ruby. — Kl.] 

The second seiics is conqiosed ex dusively of precious stones. 1st. Po lo 

10 (Saiisciit yrahnUiy Bengali ya.dj coial. The Ta chi ton hni rails it the 
tree of sea^done. Tiiey say that m the sea of the south-we.-t, distant 7 or 
8 hy (this is an evident ei ror,— perhaps it should be 7 or 8 thousand h) 
there is a coral isle, the foundation of wlucb is a stone upon which this sub- 
stance grows. The coral is detached from it with iron nets, 2d. A 
chy 7na kie pho (ahmngarbhn /) or amber. It is of a red colour and traris- 
paient. 3d, Ma hi or mo m (mdHi) a word nliich signifies spoflesfiy and 
designates a pearl. This substance is bnllnnt and puie, free fnim 'pot and 
stain. It i.s on this account tiiat tlie Vuan kio chhao (M.tnual of tlic Pra- 
tyi'ha Buildha-j calls it also loo i (conformable to the r/e.s//cs or intni^ 
tions) : the wealth one dcsiies to p "se'S, \e'tmcnt=, food, in -hoit, all 
necessary things are to be piocured by mcan.'< of thi'^ preciwus fhlnL^ confor- 
mablg inth one's dcsira; and hence its name. 4tli. Chin shfiu km. tlu' 
isansciit word de-ignatC' a pre. lou' -tone of a led colour. Acconlini: ti* 
the hi-tory of the western counfiies, tlicic is a tiec named Chin shon km 
(kirn'inka, Ijiilea Jiondoso) tlie H<)wcrs of which are red and a- lar.ie a- the 
Land. The sub-lanee to wljudi ihis nan.e is al-o given is of tlie same colour 
\itli thr.-e llosN^rs, ath. .S'//// kia pi hug kia. Thi- Sansrrit word signirit-s a 
C'jiuyeior. one that c/ cc/v. because this sub-'ance sui passes all otlwr purl- 
ou.r. stones ill the woild. ^A'w. Mo lo kia pho (maraKatay emerald^. Tiie 
7 I tin ton hill names tiuis a piecious stone of a green colour. It cimit-s? 

11 um the beak of a bn J witli golden wings, and is a ch.irin agam-t all sort of 
pui'ons. 7th. Pa che lo {r(ijra\, or the diamond. Tins sub>t nice is born 
111 gidd ; its color i- similar lo lhat of the aiuethisl ; it is ini'()riU]itible and 
in U'ible, extieniely haid .md sharp, and capable ol cutting j idc. 

Tor -even othei precious thing- aj/pertuiuing to the uiunarch of the earthy 
Sec Chap X. note 1. — II. 

(5) Pinas the rcliqne on his head . — This phra.-e is ob-cure in the text 
aud uiay be variousb ‘ranslatcd, Ihnig that -i/uiiics to carry to the heady 
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and that V'hich is borne on ihe head, as the button on tlie bonnet which dis- 
tinguislies rank and those who enjoy such distinction. Tson ti signifies 
per ordinon.-'^'K. 

(6) Towers of deliverance. — This word tower, in Sanscrit sfhupa, applies 
not merely to great religious buildiiurs, but Uke^Aisc to those miniature 
structures which are the model of the formei on a reduced scale. Several 
kinds are distinguished by difierent names; such as sthupa, ta p ho emi- 
nence), feou thov (acervusj, sou theou pho (precious towtrj, ieov seov pho . 
but many of these denominations are derived fiom the Sanscrit radical 
sthupa, and their vaiious significations seem altogether arbitiary. These 
little structures are built of stone or brick, in the form of a tower without 
capital. They are of one, two, three, or four stones, for the sravakas or 
auditors of Buddha of the first four ranks. The pi phao tha, aie consecrated 
to the relu|ues of Buddha anterior to lus enteimg upon niivana. Those 
of the Pratycka Buddhas have eleven stories; those of Buudha thirteen, 


to show that he had passed the tweUc or conditions of relati\e 

existence; but no stones are obscnable on those erected to ordinary mendi- 
cants, or \irtuous pe'sons.* 

According to tiie Fa hona wen Kin, towers or sthnpn'i were never 



elected o^el• the tmnb'* of cither monks or biym n : but 
simple stones, wlncb by tlieir form s>inboh'e the fiNe 
elements, etiier, air, fire, «atet, and eaith, and conse- 
quently the human botly ^liich i' coin]>ounded of these. 
Tlie-e too are called sthupa l)y analogy. Tlie annex-d 
cut may give some idea of the figure assigned to each 
element. 


The lowest, or the earth, is rectangular. AVater, immedittely above, 
occupies a circle ; fire, a triangle ; air. a crescent ; and ether a smaller 
accumulated circle. Instead of Chinese names, Sansciit letters, being the 
abbreviation of the Sansciit name of each element, arc ins<Tibed on these 
different parts of the stlinpa ; thus khn, ether; ka, air; ra, file; va, 
water; a, eaith On joining tliereto a fifth sjllaijlc, nia or sa for 

knowledge, or tho^tght, we liave the naires of the six element'-, and a formula 
of immense efficaev. Another species of tower is spoken ut, call d a look- 
out sthupa and a formula wliich has the power to ensure against the three 
evil ways (hell, the condition of brutes, and that of demons). Alany boast 
of it ; but this formula is nut found in the sacred texts ; it is an iineiition of 
subsequent times and of unknown origin. 


• Shij shi ijar Ian, quoted in the Japanese Cyclopedia, Book XI\. p. 14, 
t .bOta/'U a L ue. 
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The ton ers of deliverance spoken of by Fa hian, ^voukl appear to have 
been hollow altars, adapted to receive offerings of flowers and jeifumes. 
The woid delu erance signifies the final emnncipation of the soul, its return 
to oiiiiinal perfection ; in Chinese Kini than ; in Sansciit niuKti. — R. 

(7) Tior/ konanrj Fue — The adventure to which allusion is here n^ade, is 
given in detail, Cliap. X. note 4. We see that the country of Thi ho uei, 
^here the father of this ancient Buddha reigned, mii't be situated in the 
eastern part of Persia; so that, while reserving to Sakya himself the 
loeal traditions of nurthern and central India, the Buddhists did not hesi- 
tate to transport the scene of tlie mythological deeds of their saintr beyond 
the limits (ff Hindu'tan, to countries which they designate ‘ India of the 
North,’ and where tlieir rehgi'*n very probably did not penetrate till an age 
verv recent when coiuj'.ired witli tliat of its oiigin. — R. 

fS'l A tooth of FuC — A reii<|ue of this nature Iris already been mentioned 
in Ciiapter V. and others will yet come before u-. particulaily in our pil- 
grim’s account of Ceylon. \n ob'Crv.ition to be made in the following note, 
and which is equally ap[dicable to the tootii liere spoken of, would induce 
us to suppose that the-e precious remains appetfamied to anotlier ] er’‘Onage 
than the historical Buddha, Sakva Muni; po-5-‘ii>ly to Tinff kouanrj FoCy 
spoken of in note 7. Tlie tooth licre mentioned li ul di^appeaied befoie the 
joiiiney of Hiouan th^ang, two hundred and twenty seven years subsequent 
to that of Fa hian. — R. 

(9) The staff of Foe. — Tlie.vf^^, lik*' the beo'itnf/ pot. is an essential attri- 
bute of the Buddhist mendieant. It> S.ui^'cnt n im-' is hi ki lo . in Cliinese 
it is called sy chang (tin staffj, chi chang, td chnna. .shmg chnng, the stiff 
of prudence, of virtue, the inlking staff, bccm^c of tlm noi<e ocea^mned by 
the rings with which it is orn.imentcd ; m M.-m-hou it is r-il’ed doi/tdovri. 
There is a ^ Book of the Staff,' ( Sg chang kt‘> i\ in whi.-h Buddha is made to 
say to his disciple Ka^yapa, “ Tin tlu* li-hr -^t / among the metuk) ; the 
staff is at once a siij'port, and a pre-crv iii\c .-i-^'un-t vice, by tlic help of 
wliicli e^c.qie is eff-cterl from the boundai v of the tliree wmlds.'^ The 
staff of Ka^yapa Biiddlm liad a head with two op.'iniur.s, in winch were fixed 
SIX lings, 7’liat of Sakya Ibiddha had f<mi openings and twelve rings- 
The imrh'rn douldonri lias nine. Wiiat is "^aid inae of tlie dirncnsions of 
tlie -Stiff of Foe, tliat it was of six or seven C'lnnese toil’s (]H t„ 21 metres) 
would prove, unless there be some oiror in the text, that niir nu'lior speaks 
of the staff, not of S.ikya, but of one of thov.* Iluddiri- who were born at 
an epoch when tlie life of man wa'^ of prodignmN 1- ngi h ,and 1||^ ^t:lture colos- 
sal. For example, Ka^yapa was born in the age v. In n the life of man ex- 
tended to twenty thousand years, and In', ata^uic w i.-, -ixteen tui'C- ISui. 
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80) ; Vipa«yi, born in the time when men lived eighty thousand years, was 
sixty yojanas high, and the glory encircling his head, one hundred and 
twenty. It must have been to some giant of this order that a staff of 
eighteen or twenty metres belonged. — U. 

(10) The sejig kia li of Foe. — Seng kia li, or more correctly Seng kia ti, 
is the Chinese transcription of Sanghdii, Bu'ldhist ascetics have three 
kinds of dresses. 1st. The Seng kia H, so called from a Sanscrit word sig- 
nifying joined or doubled , because it is made of pieces cut and united toge- 
ther again. The I ching fa sse states that the Sanscrit word Seng kia ti 
signifies a doubled dress ; but the Snian lin sse assures us that the names of 
the three garments can not be very exactly translated ; that the great gar- 
ment is named Tsa soui i, because of the number of pieces of which it is 
composed. As to its use, it is called, ‘ a dress to enter the palace of kings,’ 
or ‘ a dress for a public place,' because it is worn on the occasion of preach- 
ing the law in palaces, as well of begging in the cross-ways. The Sa pho 
to luHi distinguishes three sorts of full dress ; the lower, which consists 
of nine, eleven, or thirteen pieces; the middle, which is of fifteen, seven- 
teen and nineteen pieces ; and the upper, whicli has twenty-one, twenty-three» 
or twenty-five. 2d. Yu to lo seng (uttarasanghati) : a Sanscrit word signify- 
ing the upper garment, surtout : it consists of seven pieces. The S'iKaii 
liu calls this garment of se\cn jdeces the dress of the middle order, and 
according to its style, ‘ the dress for going to the n$sembli/j It is worn on 
the occasion of ceremonies, prayers, festivals, and ju'eaching. 3d. tho 
hoei ; this Sansciit word means an inner vesture, used in sleep and worn next 
the body. The same work calls it the nether garment, and states that it is 
composed of five pieces. Its use is defined to be ‘ a garment formed of 
several pieces worn in-doors by those who practise the law,’ Its Sanscrit 
name is antaravdsaka . — R. 

(11) Hts shadow. — This singular relitpie was also seen by Hiouan 
thsang, and as we cannot question its exi-teuce, must be accounted for as 
the etfect of some optical contiivance, dexterously used to deceive these 
super-stiiious pilgiuns. Tiie charactei istic beauties here s]>oken of are the 
thirty-two laksluma, of the visible and tiansfigured body of Buddha. 
Hiou.ui th-ang explains the occasion on which the Tatluigata letc his shadow 
in this place, and confirms the j>rcdiction that all tlie Sht isua {Lokaiyest- 
ha, idustnons (f ihe ago, Buddhas') of the period of sages, or tiie piesent 
cycle, would imitate in this rcs)'ect the example of yakya Muni. R. 

(12) Seven to eight toises. — Betwixt 70 and HO English feet. 

(1.3; The Lo han and the Py chi Joe.—\ye have already seen that Lo han, 
or more exactlv A lo han, is the transcription of Aihau ; and that this Han- 
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scrit term desi^^nates oiie of th-^ sujiciior orders iu the scvtle of ?aints ui 
jHiriiied intell^ences. Tiie deu.«te iminediatly Leiuw these is the Ffj c/ii 
foe, or Py chi kia lo, the name of wlneh is inteqirered snniile, or complete 
vdelhyeace, and icpn-sents the San-eiit term Prat^^kn Uvddhn, separate or 
distinct Buddha, Without enfeiiu^ ii* on the almost inliinte distinctions 
which Buddhists have C'-tahh-'Iied in ilie dhfeicnt decrees of perfection at 
which it 13 pos-ible to arrive bv contfnij)Lition and the cxeicise of viitue, 
I shall here tran-crihe a passage tiom a sacred hojk which VyuU e.\]dain the 
rank of the Pratyvka Buddhas in the Buddli.-st iin’rarchy. 

“ e call the frp frmts', thosC fiuits to which the >. w/ tho man. the Sse 
tho hnn, tlie A nn hnn, the A lo ban, and the Py chi foe bear vv itness ; iniplv- 
ing that these five classes ot men in pa^-'ina thiougli tlio world, do not tarry 
for the entile suppiession of tiivii inoial i npeifcctions licfore dnecting their 
'^ouls towaids the great pu: iti.atiun, and culiiug the fiiutsof the (tree) 
hodhi, or reason.” 

“ l&t. The/'/’o^ frn/f tliat of the n-n.l wlio-e return lasts eii^hty ihoii'anJ 
kalpas ; it is obtained by the sm tho van, ( Srofnpaunn). Then name im- 
ports that they come hs fovony , tliat i^. that they liave esraj^ed from tlie 
general stream (of woihliy beings) and have attained the streiui of saints. 
7’hey have cut the tiirce knots ^wiiich hind the body to tlic tliree woi Ids'! pass- 
ed the three inferior conditions ( that of .I'ura'*, of bi nt- s. and of the damned) 
and after liavitig been bmn sc\«'n times among gods and men, deliveicd from 
all pain, they enter uptui ninuna, or attain bodht of the most exalted kind, 
above wliich tliere i-* nothing. 

2(1. The ’Second fnnt i> tint of die <oul who^e return last' 'i.\rv t’ oi’sand 
kaljia^. It is obtained by the .Vve tho han y'^akt idujvmt ), Tlieir name 
sigiufie^ a ooiny and connny, because aff' r tlo'V are iiorn onc'C among men 
ami once among flio gofK.tlny obt uii the mndna that makes peifect. Tliey 
liav e 5Up[>i e-^ed the si\ cla"cs of ei roi s ai t.iched the actions of the 'eii'es 
and the de.'irc> w Inch the^t* oi iginate ; and aft.T bt. mg re.}>oi u once among the 
gods or among men, tliey arc delivered from all p nn, and pa^s sixty tliousaiul 
kal[)as in nirvana, to obttin eviiitudlv siiprome h'ldhi. 

3d. “ 'I'he third fruit is that of tho "oul whose leturn lasts forty thou'and 
kalp.is. It appeit.iins to tlie A un hna ( {‘uiipimh ) \ pei 'wnagi's who'C 
names signify lint tiiey ^ come un more,' th.it n, that tlmv are not ngnii 
horn in the world of desiics. Tliey aio cmiueip;ned fioni the bve infeiior 
bonds and the neei-sity of rc-i)irtli, so that after f-ity ihuus-md kalpas, tliey 
obtain sujueme hodhi. 

nh. “ '\'\m fan (h fnnt is that of the <o!ii vvijo^; r^tuin I'ntv tw ( iitv diou- 
f-Tid kalpas. It 13 the lot of the ^1/ /(««*, who l.iMng 'lu jirC'-ed all 'he 
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uiiperfe(;tion=^ whicL are jiroduce.l in the thiee ^Norlds, of de>u-es, of angei . of 
hatred and of ignuiance, a^ter twenty thousand kaU as, uhlain supreme ludhi. 

otli. “ The ffih fiv.ii ia thaf of the soul whoae leluin l.ista ten thousand 
kalp-is. It belongs to the Py chi foe ' Protyeln Bmidha.',), ^^ho obtain 
after ten thousand kalpas, the ^upieme bndhi they have merited by the 
suppression of the iinjiertections which anse troin the de*;ires ot the thiee 
\\uilds, of rage, of hatied. and of ignorance.’**^ 

It would thu^ appear that theie no expiessed difference betv\een the 

deserts of tlie Prat>eka Buddiia« and the Aihans. Another passage in the 
same book plaoe^ the PratNd'ka Biiddii-;? in an intermediate station betwixt tlie 
iiratakns and the Bodhiaattira's by letereuce to their pro^iess in knowledge 
and the science which con•:ivt^ in eonteinpl itmg the lunntoiiupted succession 
of the twehe niddiva, or condition' of n. dividual existence, in recognising 
their continuous concatenation, and ( onsoquently the unreality ot what is 
called biith and death, in destioung the errors of tliought and vision, and 
U'ceiiding to the tiuo condition of things, wliich vacuity. More ample 
-Aplanations regarding the Prat\eka Buddhas will be found hereafter, — R. 


CHAPTER \l\\ 


I/rf.L ’>:;owv Mountain?.— Kingdom of Lo i.— Kingdom of Po na, — River Sin 

tiieOU. 

Ill the second mnonot’the winter,' Fa hian and the rc^t passed 
to tin’ south of tlie LiMic Snotaj ^faimfinns.^ The snow gatliers 
in rhe^e hills as well in saniinor as in winter. On their northern 
^idc the cold is excessive, audits severity is sucli that one is almost 
frozen. Onlv IIoci kintr, however, was unable to endure its 
riirniir, and became untit to proceed. A white foam issued 
fVoiii his mouth. He said to Fa liiau— “ It is impossible that 
I should survive I Proceed at once ; it must not be that we 
all perish here.” And thereupon he expired! Fa hian had 

- B.bd of the \i>iana, Aip/iuH quoted in the bait U in- fd >ou, 

jJjuk. Wll- p* d I’t/?". 
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comforted him with all manner of consolation ; he wept for 
him, and regretted bitterly that their common project had 
proved so contrary to destiny ; but unable to help it, he 
gathered his remaining strength, and proceeding to the south of 
the chain, ^ arrived in the kingdom of Lo 

There are in this country three thousand ecclesiastics belong- 
ing both to the great and to the less translation . They halted 
and sojourned there ; and when this sojourn was ended, they pro- 
ceeded to the south, and after a ten days’ march reached the king- 
dom of Po 

In this kingdom also there are three thousand ecclesiastics, all 
attached to the less translation. Thence going to the east three 
days’ journey, you pass again the river Sin t/imu,^ on both sides 
of which is a smooth and level country. 

NOTES. 

(1) The second moon of vinter. — If this date Is set down according to 
the Cliinese calendar, tiie S))riiig Cimmcnciiig with tlie new moon nearest 
the day upon which tlie son enters the li° of Atpianes, the second moon 
of winter had begun two months liefore, that is to say, on the 5rh Decembei , 
omitting reductions. It is rather surprising tliat our pilgrims should under- 
take a jouiney across these snow-covered niomitains at sui h n season ; nor 
is there any room for wonder at tlie accident that occurred to one of their 
number. — R. 

I i I The Little Snovt/ Mountains. — These can be no other than tlie range 
which heal.- at present the name of the Snleintau-koh. in .Afghanistan. Tiie 
denomination of tl.e ‘ little nunmtains of -now’ has no doubt refeience to that 
of tne HinKilaija. following the meaning in the Sanscrit tongue tlien employed 
in those counti les. It frecpiently occurs in the narrative of Hiouan tlisang — R. 

(3) To the south of the chain. — Apparently in the district of Gaiulliara, 
where the mountains leave, as far as the Indus, a space free to the oci upa- 
tion of the petty states of I.oi, and t’oua, and which Fa hian traicistd in 
the space of thirteen days. — 11. 

!li The kuajdoin of Lo i. — .V. country otherwise wholly unknown. Fa 
hian mentions no circumstance which would enable us to lestore tliis geogra- 
phical name — R. 

Professor Wilson suegests that this may refer to Lohifa, a name found 
in the Maiiabluirata as that of a country, as is also that of Loha, the appel- 
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lation of a people in the north of India, associated with the Kambojas and 
others in the same locality and subdued by Aijuna. The principal tribes of the 
Afghans betwixt tire Suleimani Hills and the Indus are known collectively 
as the Lohanis , and in them professor AV. thinks we have Lohas of the 
Hindu geographers and the Lo i of the Chinese.* Capt. A. Cuimingham 
identifies Lo i with the modem Rok, or Roki, another name for Afehanis- 
tan.f Roh is stated in Persian authors to be the original seat of the Af- 
ghans and to have extended in length from Sewad and Bijore to the town 
of Sui in the dominions of Bukharast.J The word signifies in their lan- 
guage mounlainous. Whatever may be the true restoration of Lo i, there 
can be no doubt that this kingdom was situated immediately south of the 
Sufdd Koh.— J. W. L. 

(j) The kingdom of Po na. — Equally unknown. — R. 

Capt. S. Cunningham has identified the Pou na of our pilgrim with 
Bami, which is situated exactly three marches west of the Indus, as Fa hian 
states. — J. \V, L. 

(C) The river Sin theou. — See Chap. VII. n. 2. The circumstance 
noted by Fa hian that the country on both banks of the river was level, 
shows that he speaks of the lower or the middle Indus. We have seen that 
this riier should be crossed by our travelleis about Bukker. Tiie seiiuel of 
their itinerary will immediately confirm this supposition. — R. 


CII.M’TER XV. 


The kingdom ol Pi chiia. 

tin crossing tlic river you arrive at a kiiigilom named P( ch!to } 
The doctrine of Foe is tlicre lionoreil and Hourisliiiig, lioth in 
the system of the y/’crrf and in that ot the lers irathsliftion. Flie 
inhdtiitants were greatly tonclicd to see among them travellers'' 
from the land of Thsia, and they thus addressed us : “ IIow 
berame the people of the e.xtrcmities of the earth acquainted 

• ,1. I! A. s \ (.1. V. |i p:o. 

t llml . \ ol. \ 11. 24J. 

^ .Stewart, Hist, cf h- ago/, p 127 

K 
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nifh sanciiried life nnj the practice of reason ? and how come thej, 
-i;iis far in (incst of the Law of Foe V’ They gave us every thing 
'ccessarv f n’ our comfort, and treated us conformably with tlie 
'> scrijutioiii of the Law. 

NOTES. 

1 ^ h'ltfjdoiti unnied Pi c/./ia . — We may read Pi i/ioti ; but I bclic\' 

si ould substitute or e\eu t/no, for ikon; and then sh.ill 

ii <'> c u sliiiiitlv aberrant trans* liptioa of the name v. hich it is natural to 
h.i V t'ji’ i.i ti.at nei^i.bourhtjod, wlietlier v\c imagine it employed in its Persian 
' ji ii. ra the di- lects of the country < Pao 'dh or in it^ .San^ciit ' Ponchu'u u 
1 he position of the countiy admits of no doubt that tliis is the name that 
Fa hian picke-l uji, and any discussion on the point would be suj'er- 

aUOUs. — U. 

If Ta hian and his coinjianion? Iiad passed the Indus at Pukkci', or Pi'kor, 
:I } rouhi not ha\e entered tlte Ihuijdh, a country much f-irtiioT to the 
: orth. It derives i’s name from the five great i i\ er». lltdiat or Jjluin, 
1-heiiid, Ra\i, Beyah, and S'Utledge, wl.icli tiaverse it. and fall into the 
"Indus moie than fifty leagues above Bukber. Fa hian theiefore entered 
".n :o rmd not the Panjab. — Kl. 

T^e '’tification of Fa hian’s route removes M Klaproth’^ difficulty 
"^Iireo’-ei had Fa lium pis«f-d tlirough t!ie inhospitalile desert as he niu-t 
ad he ..rosseil the Indus at Bukker, he would scarcely have faibnl fo record 
‘lie difl'icubifs and jinvations of surli .a j-uirncv, nor would lie ha\e de- 
-scrib'ul tl.e co'.iiitiy as abounding m siikiH streams and wateicour'es — 
.1 ^\■ L. 

i 'Vrnf^l'or' . — In the iticn of iht rood. 7hi,? exj>ression 
t u. .Hul not vit^sU uj Tao, as in Chap. IV. n. 1. — Kl. 


niAl^TKU XVI. 


Kinijdoi ct l\[o ilit'-ou !o.'- Kucr of Pou ..a 

I’ri.i .v.ling tiicnce tonfirds the soiitli-cnst, they tr;ucllo,l at 
eighyv ./".»< .'/./« ' They pas<.c(l a grc.at niauher of tciiijilcs, 
,11 liii i. *'ucre hieJ ecclesiastics amounting to iiiaiiv tens of 
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‘.iimisfii.fU.* After pas'ing all those places they ca.ne to a 
kiiictiloin ; this klugdo'ii is naineil JIo tlieoii lo. They t’i!llov,ed 
■olso (the course of) the river Pon .,■/(.* Ou the right aiul oil tiie 
kl’t of tills river there are tweiitv Sen;/ Ichi h'li, whieh may 
coutaiii three thousiuul ecclesiastics. The law of I'.je hey. as agaai 
to he hail in honor here.^ 

As soon as voti leave the sands* and the river to tiie west, 
all the kings of the dillerent kingdoms of India are rirui’.v a: - 
tacln d to tlio law of Foe, .and when thev render lieinatre t^ li.e 
ascetics thev f.rst take olf their tiaras.’ They and the princes of 
their families, and their officers, present these with food witii 
their own hands. M'lieu they have so presented them witii food, 
they spread a carpet on the ground, and sit in their jiresence o.i 
a bench. In the presence of the clergy they would not dare t ■■ 
recline upon .a couch. This custom, which these kings ohseri e .n 
token (if respect, began at the time of Foe's sojourn in the wor'.f. 
and has been continued over since to tlie ]>resent time.® 

The country to the south of this is called the Kingdani nj '■ . 
Midille. In the Kingdom of the iilidd.lo the cold and theiK-.r 
.are tcmper.ate and moderate each other : there is mithcr frost 
nor siTAv. The jicojile live in almndancc and in happiness. 
Tiiey know neither registers of the iiopulatiun,^ nor magistrates, 
nor laws. Those who cnltiv.ate the lands of the king alone 
gather the produce. M’hen any wish to depart, they dep.art ; 
when thev wish to st.ay, they stay. To gmern them the 
kinirs reepure not the apparatus of (painful) punishments. If an .' 
one he guiltv of a crime, he is simply mnleted in money, and 
in this they are guided by the lightness or the gra\ ify et his 
oll’ence. Even when by rela|>se a imdctactor eoiuinits a cnnic. 
thev restrict themselves to cutting oil his right hand 
doing him any further harm. The ministcis of the king 
and those who assist to the right and to the left, all icreivo 
emoluments and pensions. The inhabitants ot that cuun.i'. ki.i 
no liiing being ; they drink no wine, and eat neither gaiiieimr 
ceiiiiiis.''^ M e must except only the Chen chha hj , the lan.e 
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Chen chha hi si^'nifips hateful. These have dwellings separate 
from other men. AVhen they enter a town or a market they 
strike upon a piece of wood to make themselves known ; at this 
signal all the inhabitants avoid them, and secure themselves 
against contact. In this country they keep neither swine nor 
cocks. They sell no living animals ; there are in the markets 
neither shambles nor wine shops. For money they use shells.'^ 
The Che.n chha to alone go to the chase, and sell meat. 

After the pan ni houun' of Foe, the kings, the grandees 
and the heads of families erected chapels for the clcrgv ; they 
furnished them with proiisions, and made them grants of lands 
and houses, and gardens aitd orchards, with husbandmen and 
cattle to cultivate them. The deeds of these donations are en- 
graved upon irou,'‘ and no subsef|ueut prinees are at lilierty to 
interfere with them in the slightest degree. This custom has 
been perpetuated to the [tresent day without interruption. The 
ecclesiastics who reside in this country have houses to dwell in, 
beds and mattrasscs to sleep upon, wherewithal to eat and drink, 
clothes, and in short every thing that they retjuire, so that they 
lack nothing. It is the same every where. The priests are con- 
stantly engaged in good works and in acts of virtue. They ap- 
ply also to the study of tlie Sacred Books, and to contemjjlation. 

hen foreign ecclesiastics arrive the elih-rs meet and conduct 
them, cariwing by turns their dot hen and their piots.'’’ They 
bring them water to wash their feet, oil to anoint them, and an 
extraordinary collation.'* After they have rested awhile, they 
are asked the number and the order of the sacrifices thev have to 
j)erform ; and on arriving at the dwelling, they are left to repose, 
after being provided with every thing necessary for them accord- 
ing to the law. 

The places where the pilgrims halted are the tower ui She h 
foe," the towers of . 1/m/ //////'* and ./ iiiui, and the towers of the A 
pi than,'* of the Frecejits,'"’ and of the Sacred Books."' .Vfter they 
had enjoyed rc|>ose for one month, all the peo])le who hoped for 
liajiiiiness, exhorted them to betake again to their pious duties. 
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They prepared an extraordinary collation, “ when all the clergy held 
a great assembly and discoursed upon the Law. This conference 
ended, they proceeded to the tower of She !i foe to make an ob- 
lation of all sorts of perfumes, and there kept the lamps burning 
the entire night. She U foe, was a brahman who came to Foe 
in order to embrace ascetic life. The same may be said of 
the great J/m/ Han and the great Kia chc. The Ft khteoo 
jiay their devotions jnincipally at the toner of A aan, because it 
was A naa who prayed the lloiiorahle of the Age , that he would 
grant to women the liberty of embracing ascetic life.” There 
is also a (proscribed) order in which the Hhn fulfil their re- 
ligious duties. Those who have a master of the A pi tho/t, pay 
their homage to the A pi than ; those who have a master of the 
l’rece])ts, honor the rrece[its. Every year there is a service of 
this kind, and all of these have their day. The devotees of the 
Mn ho goit-'' ]iny their homage to Fhaa Jo pho to to If'eH 
lit!' sse ti,'’"* to Koi'dii shi ill,’’’' kc. 

The pilgrims received the jiroscnts which it is customary to make 
at the end of the year.'' The ciders, the ofiicials, the brahmans 
and others presented them with dresses of ditl’erent kinds, ,nid I 
all things essential to Samancans, and which are offered in alms \ 
to the clergy. The pilgrims themselves in like manner presentedi 
aims. The rites and the ceremonies which that hoiv band''' 
perform have thus continued without interruption since the Ab 
hondii of Foe.”' 

After passim; the river Sin theon in going towards Southern 
India, there are forty or fifty tliousand It * to the Sea of the South. 
There are cverv where plains, where one sees neitlier great 
niouutaius nor great rivers, but merely streamlets and water- 
coiirses. 


NOTES. 

(1 putn t'Core yean yans . — From tlie point wliere our pilgrims passed 
tlir Iiulu- to Mathuia are ei^ht de,^iees of a j^reat eiiete ; wliicii gives ten 
\ojaua': to a Joi^rcc. — K. 

K o 
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(2; Several tens of ihonsands. — As Fa hUn enters upon no details re- 
girding tiiese monks, and does not appear to have visited their monasteries. 
V. e may infer that they did not belong to the Sauianean religion, but were 
rery probably attached to the bralimanical worship. Without some such 
supposition, it is not eisyto explain how these pili^^rims who traversed 
India purposly to ^i'?it temjiles where they could become acquainted with 
the miiiutiie of their faith, and who in other parts of their journey, describe 
almost topographically such olijects as merited their pious regard, should 
liave met with none such in all this space of one bundled and twenty leagues. 
This inference will be confiinied in note 5. — R. 

(o) Mo theou lo , — and in the narrative of llioum tbsang Mo thou lo, is 
the most exact Chinese tianscription that can be made of the word 
i/nn'd. — R. 

It is still a town in the [>ro\ince of Agra, on the right bank of the Jumna, 
It is celebrated among the Hindus os the birth-jil.ice and earliest sojourn 
rf Kri-hna, on which account it is a place of frequent pilgrimage amongst 
tnem. — Kl. 

(Ij The river Pan 7ia. — This name is greatly changed, but the position 
precludes mistaking the Jumna, or I'amuna, on the right bank of which is 
fcituated tiie tov-n of Mathura. — R. 

It may be the transcription of tlic last two syllables of Jabuna, a provinci- 
al name of the Jumna. — J. W, L. 

(~j) Begins o'jain to be held in honour. Chinese text is susceptible 
of seveial interpretations ; the most natural appears to be, ‘ the law of Foe 
revives;' but this revival may be undeistood in two senses, as referring 
either to tune or to .space. We may suppose tliat after liaving been persecut- 
ed or neglected, tlie religion of ll'iddha began, at the time of Fa hian’s visit, 
to hnd a greater number of mllieient- ; or that after having traversed coun- 
tries where l}udiilii>m pievailrd, then otlier countiics where bulhrnaiiisni 
j redominatcd, the traveller found the former religion once more flourishing 
in the country of Matliura, at which he had anived. The latter cxjdanatioti 
appeals to me the more probable; for Fa luun expressly teils us tiiat the 
observance of the ceremonies of Buddhism, and the privileges of its adhe- 
rents had continued without inteirupUon since tlic nirvana of .Sdkva Mum. 
We have ju.st remarked (note 2) that tlie tract of couu^-y pa'^-ed over by 
our pilgrim since leaving the Indus was most probably iniiabited by Hindus 
of the brahmanical sect, since he, whose quest vv.is fur objects associated with 
his own faith, iiad not found matter for a single obsci vation, l)ut passed 
over with so few’ words the space of eighty yojanas. — U. 

(Gj The sands. — The great sdt desert east of the Indus, and whicli must 
be ci05»ed on proceeding direct from that river to central India, K. 
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(7) Theh' tiaras in the text, celestial or dichie cap : that is, the orna- 
ment for a king's head, a tiara, diadem, or crown. 

(8) To the present time. — This passage U very remarkable ; it shows us 
that in the fifth century Buddliism had lost nothing of its snperioiity over 
brahmanism, and that it had enjoyed this superiority since the time of Sakva 
Muni, i. e. the 10th century before Christ, accoiding to Chinese chronolo- 
gy. Subsequent travellers, though animated with the same spitit as Fa hian, 
confess on the other hand that the Samanean religion begin to show, in 
sundry places, symptoms of decline. Temples luid fallen to ruin, cele- 
brated reliques had disappeaied, the number of ecclesiastics had diminished 
in several monasteries, and those who yet remained were mingled wicii the 
heretics, or brahmans. Tlie history of Indian Buddhism receives immense 
illustration from the comparison of these passages, which establish most 
important points in the chronology of these religions. — R. 

(b) Registers of population. — These registers are used in China to fix 
the poll-tax ; hence our author reckons it among the advantages enjoyed by 
the Hindus that they had no census amongst them. 

(10) Garhck or onions. — M ine, gaihck, and onions, are of the number 
of Uiiugs from which Buddhists are, according to tlie fifth precept, to abstain. 
The five precepts are — 

1st. Not to kill any living being. 

2nd. Not to steal. 

3rd. Not to commit adultery. 

4th. Not to lie. 

5th. Not to drink wine. 

These five precepts answer to the five corresponding virtues ; — numanuy. 
piu<lence, justice, sincerity, and urbanity.* 

Three otliers are added to these, making eight ; 

6th. Not to sit on a hirge bed, or a large or lofty seat. 

7th. Not to wear flowci-' or iibbons on your dic'^^. 

8th. Not to become fond of sonji'?, dancer, comedie'S t 

The two following are likewise enumeiated, completing the number of ten. 

9th. Not to wear on the arms ornaments of gold or of silver. 

10th. Not to eat after noon. 

Such are the precepts which the aspirant to the rank of Samanean slioulU 
observe. They are called ‘ the ten precepts of the ascetics.^X There is 
another enumeration which extends tlie number to two hundred and fifty, 
called sufficient, because they sutiice for the full and perfect exercise of 
religious life. They are distiibuted in the following manner — 


jca, 13. Will. p. 7 v. 


t Una. 


; Ihtd. 13, \ II. p. 1.3 *■. 
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U". Riiles ag'ainst Pho lo i (coiruition, extreme wickedness), fuur 
articles. 

'2d. Rules against S:eny A-in ptrj hhi &ha : tliis S.insciit wotd ■?ignines 
• rvin f>f the samja becau'C ^^lioe^er iafiia^es the>e ju'ecepcs is as oiic 
Lid bi-eii usaussiiidted ; hia LoJy ever lives, but be is iie\eitbclcss lost. 
Tiiii teen ai tides. 

3d. Indeterminate rules; two articles. 

The infiaction of these articles is estimated cither according to Pho to i. 
or Senr/ kta pho s/^ar, or Pho y thi (see below t, and hence tliey are 
said to be indeterminate. 

4th. Rules irhitive to x\ 'i sa X/// and Pho y fhi ; thirty articles. Tiie 
.Sau^ci It V ord .Ab ia /.///, signifies to ; the ttrm is a]>plied to the 

love cf lichee and to m gligence. wliich le id to unwilhiiguess to join the 
body of the Sa/(y'n\ Tint of Pho y thi sigiiirics to /nil, intimating tint if 
one dues not ahnndon ^thc love of riclics, ^^c.) he Jails into hell. 

Ruic.'i relative to Phfi y thi, ninety articles. 

f)tli. Rules relative to /V k> l<j thi thi she ai, four articles. Thi'? word 
siguitics to ‘ rei-ent in presnice of some onoj According to the Siicj khi liu, 
whatever faults have been committed should be acknowledged in 0]'en as- 
sembly. Hence this denouunution. 

rth. Rules prescribed for the studies of mendicants. A hundred aiticlos. 

bth. Ruh's for Stirling contioversKs ; seven aiticlcs. These two hundied 
and tifty lulcs are enjoined for ohscivance by monks and menuio-inls.'^ 

fll ) The Chen chhn to, — Tlu-re is no ditticulty in rccogm-iiig in this 
tr.iiisciiptiun the J^an'ciit wend C'/'C/wrAf/'i, the second sv liable ot which is 
.dteicd bv the suosCitution of a p.ilati d fora dental, U' wc have hid occasion 
Ti^ ohscive bclorc in tlic icpiesentation of S,ui-cnt w iids bv Chine'e idiarac- 
ttfs. Tile iJuddhi-ts seem to li ivc pai t ikcii the contempt with which ilie 
bialiii'ian> recarded the Chnnihilui, Mho lowest of nioitals,’ as Menu c ha- 
ractiiisfs thein.f AVihon cxj>l.ans tin*; wen-d to mean hnlvfni, as in tiic Foe 
koue ki. Tiie Chinese pietend that it signifies a hntrher, also suvom hiymnn, 
because individuals who cxeicise the vocation of lutclier and pcifonn other 
wicked acts are compelled when they go abroad to iing a bell or hold up a 
piece of bamboo, that tlicy may be ic.idily recognised. There aie* fi\e cla'.>cs 
tf j'ciaous fioiii whom ecclesiastics ought to be carclui to avoid seeking 
alms. 1st. Singers and comedi.ins, who thmk of noiigl.t out j.-tnig and 
rneinment, and who distiiib contemjdation. 2d. A\ omen oi Ijad iliai<utfr, 
aho«e conduct i.s imj’ure nnd wiiose reputa*ion is hiul, who are abandoned to 
■| Iihertinagp. and who shut tiie good way. 3d. Dealer.s in wuie ; for wine leads 
• ‘-'tngja s"u R. \ ii, j). l.j. t Menu, Chai). \. 12, lb. 
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to itil vice, excesses, and crimes. 4th. Kings, because their palaces are full 
of cuui tiers and attendants who interdi<*t a«*cess, and whom it is necessary 
to a\oul offending, oth. Finally Vhea tho lo, or Chen chha /&, {Chanddlas,) 
that is butchers who delight in hilling and tormenting U\ing beings, and 
'^ho in destroying senMbihty. destroy virtue aiul good inclinations. — U, 

It is known tiiat the Chaudalas pass for the mixed descendants of Sudras 
with females of the brahman caste. — Kl.* 

The following account of the origin of the Chandulas, is from a Burmese 
woik, the DJuunmathat, a Buddhist edition of the Laws of Menu, recently 
publUUed at ^laolmain. “ In foimer times, before the god (Gaud.ama') ap- 
peared, a most wicked young brahman killed ins wife ; and at the time of the 
murder his fellow’ btahmans consulted together and agteed on, that this 
young hrahman had committed a cume whicli no one else had committed, 
and what they should do with him ; so having shaved his head, they turned 
him out of society, and caused him to be called T-'iandala, and from that the 
I'aandala class became a distinct one fur the most wicked inconigible biuh-i 
mans.”t 

In the same work wc find the following statement of the “ nine kinds of 
brahmans. 1st. Those who live on alms in the jungle, who do not take 
wives, or accumulate propcity. called brdhma^tsa-ree ; 2d. Those who take 
wives, but live on alms, called brdhmnnah ; 3d. The class from which kings 
are taken, called khnt-te-yn ; 4th. Those who support themselves by trade, 
and do not take alms, called da ya . nth. Those who support their families 
by agriculture and who do not leceive alms, besha ; Cth, Those of pure 
descent, yck-khi^ia ; 7th Those who are of loose habits, hu^ra-diva-za i 
8th. Those who have broken the rules of their caste, degraded men, who 
hive been turned out of the society of brulimans. called tsan-da-la 9th. 
Tiiose who have left their fcunilie.s and subjected themselves to privations, 
ia-pa-thee. Under these nine classes, many are included; the Buiman, 
the Kula, the Tahen biahman, the Kalay and the Hindu braiuiiin,” 6tc + It 
is curious to observe how generally the biahmans are sjiokeu of by the Chi- 
nese and other foreigners as a nation tribe and not a^ tlie piiestly order. 
A brdfnnan ihiddhht, however incongruous the terms now appear, is an ex- 
pre-^ion that occurs otteuer titan once, and sounds not less strange than 
the 'i\'uulala brdhman in the forcgoiiiir pas-^nge. — J, M . L. 

(l‘Jj Shells. — M. Ilcmusat h id tuaiisUted thi.> passage, ‘ ShtUsand teeih^^ 
and he adds a note, “ I translate it according to the correction of the Puin 

* A^. U.>. \'ul. I. 

t Dhfuiiiioithiit, translated by D. Richardson, Lsq.p. 130. 

t Ibid. p. 317. 
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t Ti,e text of tlie Fop knve It is e\i<lcnt 5 y crroneoiH. The shells here 

SjMjken of are the pypnpn tHOuetn ODVMies i v\hicii are u^ed as cutrent money 
in Iri'hi.” Nc\ert}icless the*e is not any ditfhsence between the text of tlie 
Pion I tian. and that of the F'^e iovp hi , they both import, to carry on 
coinmeice; to make Use of shell-. ’* The term Pei is employed to 

dc'iirnate ilm-e shells employed as money, wiiiL’h arc described in the 
u‘'e it J ipane-e Ene\clopedia as “shells with denticul.itions resembling 
the teeth of hshes.’*- — KI. 

1.1; The j>r,ii nt Jionan 0 / Fop — Tliis expression has been explained 
aliendy, Cliap. XII, note 3. Vde gatimr fiom tiie tiadirinns here preserved 
b\ I’h hi .n, that Biuhlhi-m iiad not ''uHcred in C cntral India from the rivalry 
of biahm.'ini'm, for fomteen ccntiiiies after its lu-titution. — II. 

, fill Fafjrar5‘ ^ipon troii. — Dc^eds ronveving grants of land 
/ to Iluddhi't 'emple-, are the most o: dinary =ul)jert of in-eiiptions found in 
India. Suc h in paitic'dar are tho?e tian-Iated !»y Mr ^S'llkins that which 
M. Ihnivuf has publi-hed, and n.anv of tlio-^e in the collection of Col* 
r^Iuckin/i' Tiles'’ cirant- aie en‘.''r.ued upon c-ipper 01 some other metal, — R. 
(lo ,- Their (I/(s-ics awl If tir pot's. — That i- their entire bai;L"age.*f* — R. 
n t) .In eitraoKhnan/ collation — Literally * on 7//i.',caiOHot/le hroth.' 
\^’hat the Binldin-ts call tunp in rcfcience to meals, is thua explained: 
i/iP tnna of ifip God.s is the early morning, the lioiir chosen hy tlie Oods 
to tike ti eir lepa-t. Thp tm.p of thp lair is noon, the hour 'chc'ti.d 
1 V the Ihuldha>, past, prc'^ent. and to come for their refection. The tnnP 
ofhnte'i H cvenin;;, when ainoial- hod. Tho time of the iicnit is inght, du- 
ll iiCr wldt ii aooJ -ind ev il ■'pirJt> c.U * Tiiu> all me.d^ taken afrer ni id-day 
are nnspna.iinf.ip fiu eeele-i.i-’ ics, and all v\ ho <»'i-er\ e the jiiocept- nuoron-I v 
ah -tain fi om -ueh. Tiio-e how tv i r Ikj aie -lek ob-ei ve no di>t iiu tion, but 
fat wlien til V ]dei-e > Ihedvf.ot h calhd among ecclt -nsliei L'hai, 
•/ib'.t ' n t are . , and Ft/ cfn, \ nitsmsonahlpnoss ) Uiiddlia has neom- 

m.eiided all hi- ihx iivle-. to ob-erve the Km to, that 1 -, the X'pi 'lahlp ftime’, 
and to av<)i(l the ■’^au hki ijp, or fnhp (Fn chi ) Tlie j'rc'-ent n w^Pinounhlr 
CO flat Hill sceMi'> to hav e hcen mv t n to onr ti a\ eller- on account of the fatigues 
tlicv iiad undciconc; hut tin* >'.une expics-iou occiii- again farther f>n, in a 
pa-' lao’ wliicii -ecni'' mon- cbthcult ot c.xjflamition, — R. 

'\ 7 ) ^h'' h JaP. v'ljom tlicy Ikc-.mm* name She 1/ t.srn ; in the fornici 
thf la-t -cllihlc 1- till' (diim-o f r.in-c 1 iption ot the Indiari tciiniiiatinn ot die 
tni:,,inat iMiiie, S"iiiHitin, vviindi ‘^i.cintic-i the oj (fiP hi'Uin iiaoi', '•o 

T /.hs. \ o! I 

r '•< t ( li.iji, \ 1 1, I 't It. 

^ '•'( /I 1 ’ 1 / ' O' I », \ 1 \ p. 1 V . 

' IP. I i.. v. j; ( \ . ... t'» 
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oaiiecl because the eyes of hU mother resemhled those of that bird."^ Ke 

IS one of the principal disciples of Sakya Alum, and the one who excelled 
in Prnjnn, or divine hiowledyc, in which he was instructed by Avalo- 
kueswai a. — R. 

n?) Mou lian. — Another disciple of Sakya, reckoned amongst the most 
consuierabie. He is distinguislied by the epithet ffteat. Ills title is 
c/ie, equivalent to Ari/a. — R. 

(^nO A pi than, or moie correctly, A pi tha mo ■ Abhidarma*) , is the name 
given to the last of the tliree classes in whiiU the sacred hooks are art allied, 
which contain the discourses, or conveis ition. These three classes are call- 
ed the ‘ three comprehensives ;* in Chinese, San tsang , in Mongolian, Goiir- 
ban aiinaJi saha,^ and in Tibetan, sDesnod i^honm. The words employed 
in these seieral languages, signify a vase, or receptacle, and aie eqiuwdent to 
the Sanscrit Pitaka, or Kiu hhe fkochu'.^ Tins name is given them because 
they confotn. include, embrace, the \aiious religious works nieiitioned in 
the thiee foilouing classes : 

1st. SieoH tho to {Sulra), These are the principles or aphorisms which 
constitute tile basis *'f the doctiine, the authentic and invariable texts liii 
Chinese king) ; in Tibetan this sense of immobility is rendeied \\rj\/our. These 
t-'xts iiU'Uule, above, the doctnne of the Ruddhas ; bclou',\.\\c duties, oi 
faculties of all li\ing beings. 

2d. Pi nni VC {Vinnga). This word signifies, precepts, ru’es, laws, or 
ordonnances, or literally good govemment , such as should ovcnule the bad 
qualities of liiing being-, as wot Idly laws serve to restrain fault'^, whether 
nioie or less serious. The Tibetan woid 4K.ih, expresses this meaning, an.l 
united to the Tibetan title of the sacred books, forms the compound bA'c,^- 
\iGuovr, whuh is the title of the most celebrated collection commonly 
called Gnnd'jony. The Piecejits are called m the same collection hZ)?// la, 
L'.uks oj eonrci Sion, of changing evil to good ; m Maiulcbou Wenihoure no 
monn, and in Mongolian, Dzinnt. 

'M. Csonia De Koros e.\j)Iains bAa4-hG//v/' to mean fransfnfion of- com- 
mnndmcitt, bccau-c these works were tiaiialated from tlie Indian originals 
into Tibetan. See page 3 ] — J. AV. L. 

3d. A pi tha mo (Abhidarma), This word signifies di^course, conversa- 
tion ; these aie, according to a Huddhi-t work {Xhet In kia linP, treatises m 
winch, by means of cpie-tions and answers, a deliberate choice mav be made 
regarding the ditfeient procedures indicaicd by the law. The Abhulhai- 

* Ahn tv(nir/a 5i.li r>. \LI.p. 13. 

t G‘\'chifhte di'i Ai.oiga/t/i, pp 41 — 45. 

t i.m 15. \11I p 2. 
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mas are called in Tibetan Tstos mdonpa, or the manifested law , in Maud- 
chou, Iletou nornoun. 

The works of these three classes are divided into two species, as they hap- 
pen to appertain to the great or the less Iramslatlon. Among the Sutras of 
the great translation are quoted the Hoa yan, and other sacred texts which 
treat only of Bodhi, or Intelligence conceived in the world of the law, 
teaching and exjiounding the good actions of the Bodhlsattwas of the Mahd 
yand. and making manifest the fruits of moral conduct. The Vinavas 
belonging to the sime translation are like the Fan kang, (Brainnjala^ the 
thread of Brahma)^ books in which the laws are recorded as observed by 
the Bodhiaattwas of the great translation. Lastly, amongst the Ahhidharmas 
of the same class are cited tiie A7// sin Inn (DUcourse to give birth to faith) 
and other controversial works upon the conduct of Bodhisattwas of the 
Mahd yand» 

Among the sutras of the less translation are cited the Agama. and other 
sacred works, in which the nature of the veritable void fspiiit) and leposc 
or annihilation (extacy) are treated of to explain the practice of the 
S’ and and its fruits. Agama Sanscrit woid signi- 
fying peerless. Among the Vmagas arc included the rvlcs for the four 
sections (sse fen leu) that is to say, for the conduct of mendicants, male and 
female, for the observation of the jirecepts, and for the eatinctioa of df'pnies 
The discourses entitled c/ic (4ocAa, that whicli embraces^ contains, in 
Chinese tsang) are cited as belonging t«> the class of Abhidarmas of the less 
translation ; they enlarge upon the conduct and merits of the Sravakas, 
Pratyekas, and Buddhas. 

Another woik, after defining the word T^ang {that which contains 
or includes a law and an immense signifcance'^', diNtinguishes five of thece. 
Ist. The Sou ta Ian, (Siitnun) or Steou lo fo, immutable doctrine to which 
all at once conform in the ten vvoiUL, and of which not a little changes in the 
three times. 2d. The Pin nai ye (Vuinva) or rules. Ihl. The A yi (ha mo 
(Abhidanna), or di-courses. 4tb, Pan jo pho lo mi to [Prajna paramttn, 
the an ival on the other shore by knovdedge.) Men far separated from 
krowledge and deiained witliiii the circle of life and death, are designated 
as being on this shore ; the Bodhisattwas who practi-e the pra/na, and 
attain nirvana, are on tlie other shore. According to tlic sacred books that 
being endowed with sensibility who applies hirn'^elf to the tiucand solid 
'Cience of the Mnhd ynnd, emancipates liim^elf from the condition ni self , 
and the subtilties by which he attains this object co^^titlltc the Pra/ita 
parntfiila. .0th. Tho lo ni {Dhdrani) that is tosav, v hat one takes, invoca- 
tion, my^tenovs formula. It means also tliat which, when a man (aniiot 
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understand or observe the sutras, serves for his regulation and diminishes 
the weight of committed sin, procures deliverance sooner or later, and con- 
ducts to nirvana equally the ignorant and the enlightened man. 

In general the Prajna paramitas and the Dharanis aie not reckoned 
among the sacred books known by the title San tsang, or the Three Collec- 
tions. This expression frequently occurs, and is found in the title of the 
work from which the principal part of these exidanations is derived, namely, 
the San tsang fa iOM, literally the numbers oflhe laic of the three receptacles . 
because the substance of the sacred books is there distributed according to 
the subdivisions ascribed to each psychological notion. This title might be 
in Sanscrit 7Vi pitaka dkarma sankhya. Many other and more particular 
classifications of these religious works will be found in the notes referring 
to those passages in which our Buddhist travellers speak of such as they had 
collected in their travels. 

The custom of erecting towers for preserving the original of a sacred 
book, as well as for depositing a relique, or perpetuating the remembrance of 
some prodigy, is established by the passage which gives rise to this note. 
There were at Mathura the tower of the Abhidarmas, that of the Vinayas, 
and that of the Sutras. — R. 

^20) The Precepts . — Tiiat is tlie Vmayas. There are three kind* of 
precepts. 1st, The Pi ui tA inaya) ; this wotd signifies bonitm regimen. It 
is aiiplied to that wliich is capaide of regulating the desires, anger, ignorance, 
and otlier imperfections. It expresses the ideas of moJei.ition and sub- 
mission ; because by the help of these precepts we may temper and restrain 
tlie three acts . tliat is, those of the body, the mouth, and the will ; and 
govern and sulijiigate ail evil propensities. 2d. Shi lo (Shi'l.i), that which 
stays or restiains (evil), and renders capable (of good) ; or Amply prohibt- 
turn, that wliii h supiiresses tlie vicious acts of the body, the mouth, and the 
will. 3d. Pho lo t/n mon sha (Para ailhi muksha) or deliverance, be- 
cause these precepts remove the bonds of wicked inclination, and rendei 
mail master ot liiuisclf. — R. 

^21) The S act ed Books . — The woid king in Chinese signifies that which i- 
inrariabtc , it conveys tlie idea of constant doctrine, ‘ revealed text.’ Everv 
-ect introduced into Clima has horrovvod this term from tlie school of the 
literati, who apply it only to tlie works compiled by Confucius. 'J'he Bud- 
dhists aiqily it paiticularly to the Sutras, hecaii-c according to the explana- 
tion given ill one of these books, they ‘ constitute law- and are invariable.' 
They are conformed to in the ten worlds and are unchanged by the three times. 
Tlie ten worlds are those of the Buildhas, the Bovlhisattwas, the Pratyeka 
Baddhas, the Sravakas. the gods, men, asuras, demons of hunger {pre- 
L 
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tdh), and brutes ; and the infernal regions. The three times are the past, the 
present, and the future. — R. 

(22) An extraordinary collation. — We have seen the explanation of this 
expression, which here seems somewhat out of place. It is not easy to 
understand why our travellers, invited by devout persons to resume their 
religious exercises, should prepare them'^elves for a theological conference by 
an infraction of the enjoined observances of thtir profession, such as taking 
meals at other than conventual houis. The pass -ge appeals to require 
correction ; but it is the same in each of the copies that I have access to. — R. 

'(23) The Pi khieou — the feminine of Pi Ihieou {Bhikshnni) . After 
Sakya had acconipliahed the law. his aunt Maha pho she pho ti [yiahdpra^d- 
pat'i) Ta ni tao (the friend of religion), 'bought permission to embrace religious 
life and study the doctiine. Sukya was unwilling to consent to this, when 
Ananda pressed him to permit it. Buddha rej-hed, “Be careful; do not 
permit females to enter upon my law and become Samaneans ; when theie 
are more daughters than sons in any family, you know that that family falls to 
rum and can never regain it« splendor.’’ Anand i renewed his importunity, 
when Buddha expounded to him what have been called the eight respectful 
procedures. “ If they can obseiue tli.-ve.” added ho. “ I consent that they 
should become ascetics.” Tiie following arc the enjht rrspecffnl procedures 
imposed upon women by Buddha : 

1st. A female ascetic, thongh a luuulied years of age, ow’es respect to a 
monk, though he be in the veiy first year of his pr«/fession. 

2 d. A female ascetic should maniiot respect towaiuU mendicants, and 
ne'er insult or calumniate tliem. 

‘)d. If a raonkliippen to ooniMut a sin, the fenutle ascetic should not 
•ommend him ; but if a feir-ale ascetic >in, and hear the praises of a monk, 
.«liouid turn, in self-examination, to herself, 

4’h. She should receive the precepts from a Sanga, or from some mendicant 
>f -;Xt mpl.iry virtue, to wl om she sliould apply for tli.tt |'urpo«e. 

'■ h. If she have sinned and feel heiaolf unworthy to tonlmue in the 
soi-iety of mendicants, she should humble her-.elf, confess her fault, and put 
away pride and negligence. 

b‘h. She should leceive during half a month the iiistmchons of the San- 
ga, and should apply twice each montli to a mendicant of distinguished 
-.irtup for such instruclein a-s shall promote her progress in the doctrine. 

;th She should, during the three suii.mer months, ,il,,tum from repose 
jnd attach herself night and day to mendicants ; imiuirmg of them roneern- 
tng the meaning of the law, and increasing her knowledge with a uew to 
it-i prdctrcu' application. 
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8tli. After the three summer months have elapsed, from the 15th day 
of the 4th moon to the 15th of the 7th, she should follow mendicants to 
improve herself by the example of others, and if she commit any sin, she 
should repent and confess before alU* 

The eight crimes by which female ascetics prove that they have abandoned 
the precepts, and should therefore themselves be abandoned by the world, 
as out of the pale of the law of Buddha, are these: 1st. Taking away the 
life of gny living being, as all such beings cling to their body and existence : 
causing them pain and torturing them, instead of showing compassion for 
them. 2d. Stealing that which belongs to another ; abandoning one’s»self to 
avarice ; taking instead of giving. 3d. Committing impurities. The 
female ascetic who knows not how to defend herself by the rites and pro- 
tect herself by the precepts, conceives desire, and soils the purity which 
should preside over her conduct. 4th. Lying, concealing the truth, and 
deceiving others by crafty words. 5th. Permitting contact ■ this is said t: 
a female ascetic who allows herself to touch the person of a man, whioii 
originates impure desires. Cth. The eight , committing any of the eight fol- 
lowing acts : taking a man by the hands fiom any improper desire, touching 
his clothes, going with him to any retired place, sitting and conversing with 
him there, walking there with him, leaning against each other, and making 
criminal assignations. 7th, Covering or concealing , that is, when in the 
assembly where the precepts are expounded and the law observed, the fema;e 
ascetic conceals the sins of others, and is unwilling to disclose her own. 8th. 
Following or resting upon : that is, not performing service in common at the 
great assembly of the Sangas, and following some private society. 

(24) The Honorable of the Age . — This is one of the ten surnames given 
to human Buddhas, and of course to Sakya Aluui among the rest. A 
Buddha, by the sublime science (Prajna) and the other perfections he has 
attained to, extinguishes desire, anger, ignorance, and every other imperfec- 
tion, — the sorrows of life, as well as those of death, and obtains an intelli- 
gence transcending that of all others. Gods and men, all the saints, as well 
in the world as beyond it, recognise and honor him as the Venerable. This 
is the meaning of tlie Sansciit surname Lokajgestha , the Tibetan translation 
of which is xiDjig rten gyi gtso ho.'\ — R. 

(25) According to the Japanese chronology, entitled, Wa kan kivo to fen 
/ten gakf oun~no tsouj preserved in the BibIiothei[ue du Roi, She li foe and 
Mon lain, embraced monastic life in 995 B. C. According to the same 

* Fan i muig g, quoted in tlie San tiafigfa sou, B, XXXII. p. 17. 

Viu'ulf. peiitagl. Sect. I. ^ o. 11. 
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work, A nan, or Ananda, was instructed by Sakya Muni, became a monk 
in 975 B. C, and in 97U entreated his master to grant to women the privi- 
lege of becoming ascetics. — Kl. 

(26) The SAa mi. — This is the name given to the disciples or aspirants 
cf the religious profession. It is rendered by two words, which signify to 
soothe QX compassionate ; to compassionate i\\c sufferings of all lining beings 
and to afford them assUtance.* The more regular form of the word is she 
li ma li lo hia, but it is more usually employed in the abridged form Sha 
tni. The S>ha mi must observe the ten precepts, f and when they have re- 
ceived the ‘ sufficient precepts,* that is the two hundred and fifty, they are 
reputed Bhihshus. Different names are given to the Sha mis according to 
age. From seven to twelve or thirteen, they are called ‘ hunters of ravens / 
from fourteen to nineteen, ^peculiar di'^aples of the law d from twenty and 
upwards they obtain a name or titled They must then suppress all evil 
inclinations, and practise eveiy virtue, when they merit the tide of Sha mi, 
that is Sha mi, as strictly defined. The word Shall, which means disciple 
in Mand chou, is apparently derived from the Cliinese Sha mi. Females 
bear the name of Sha mi ni, or more exactly Sha li ma li hia, which ex- 
presses their efforts to advance in the doctrines of Buddha, The author of 
the translation of the rules of the Sha wii, has made a singular mistake*n 
taking the latter word as the equivalent of Sha men {Sramana) even in the 
title page of his work {Catechtsm of the Shamans .) — R. 

(27) Ma ho yam — the transcription of the Sanscrit Mah'xydna, 

the great translation. The clergy of the great tramlaiion are termed 
Mahdydna deva ; those of the less, ^foksha deva (delivered gods ) — R. 

{2^) Phan ]o pho lo mi. — an imperfect ttanscri}>tion of the Sanscrit 
prajnd pdramila, the act of attaining the other .shore by science. Pdramita 
is one of the ten means of final ilclivcrance. The several religious books in 
which this divine science is inculcated are called Projna paramita. These 
are ascribed to Manjnsri AvaloKiteswara ('jce next note.) — R. 

(29) TTen chn sse li, — in Sanscrit Manjusri. The Chinese pretend that 
there are three modes of writing and interpreting this name ; 1st. Wen 
thu sse li, ‘ marvellous virtue the being wliom they so designate being en- 
dowed with admirable, subtle, infinitely varied, and innumerable merits. 2d, 
Man chu she li, * admirable head or chief,’ because by his wondrijus, subtle, 
and infinite merits he is above all the Bodhisattwas. lid. Man chu ihe h, 

• admirable benediction,' (a formula of praise, adoration, or a happy omeu^ 

• San iuma f<i son, B. VII. p. 16 v 
t ^'ce note 10. 
t See note 1. Chap. 1, 
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because by reason of those same merits his name is the happiest of auspices.* 
But there is reason to suppose that in transcribing iu different Chinese 
characters the same Sanscrit word, they have, as is often the case, sought for 
meanings and allusions, and fortuitous coincidences and plays of words which 
the true etymology does not sanction. Manjusri signifies in Sanscrit the happy 
Sri, and Sri is the expression used in blessing gods and saints. The same 
personage is also called Ma7ija ffhosha, ‘ the happy sound,' ‘ the happy 
voice.' The Tibetans name him hDJatn diVijaurj, He is the mythological 
god of wisdom. f 

He formerly animated the great golden tortoise before the beginning of 
the universe, whose foundations rest upon tliat toitoise ; and he will at some 
future period again appear in the world as its governor. J He is the great 
Demiourgos, the VUicalcanna, the architect who, by the orders of the su- 
preme Buddha, erected the different mansions, as well celestial as infernal, 
which constitute a 

This would be quite sufficient to explain the theological part assigned to 
Manjusri, were my present object to give a sketch of the Buddhist pantheon; 
but the extracts from Chinese books which are necessary to explain and elu- 
cidate this discussion will show how entirely philosophical ideas are denat- 
turalized in mythology and lost sight of by legendary authors. 

•* Buddha, (Sukya Muni) traveised one day the mountains Kid che hhiUt 
\a the country Lo tjue Khiy (llajagriha) with an immense multitude of men- 
dicants, consisting of 12*)0 bhikshu and 32,000 Bodhisattwas, The Honor- 
able of the Age was encompassed by an infinite assemblage of his adherents, 
reckoning by hunJieds and by thousands. In the assembly was then seated 
a son of the Gods (Devaputra) named shun lin in {Inquieie ohsequens 
praceptorum voci vel vox quietv pru-cepiis obsequens) who rising from 
his scat, and performing a long gcnuHexion and joining together his 
hands, addressed the Honorable of the Age and said : Where is the present 
habitation of Manjusri The whole assembly, all those who compose tiie 
four classes, that is the male mendicants and the female, the Upasika and 
the TJpayi, as also the gods, the nngas, the good and evil genii, Brahma, 
lijdra. and the four kings of the gods, longed aidently to hear the w'ondrous 
communication of the veritable master and to receive his expositions of the 
Sacred Books. Buddha replied, that towards the east, at the distance of ten 
thousand Buddhic w’oilds fioin this, that is to say, ten thousand times 


• S,in tsans; fa sati, B, XT. p. 3. v. 
t Schrotter, Ihotan Diclioinii p. 

$ Samniburc’ Ih'-tou'chei i\ dc/iuc/jf, \ ol. TI. p, 85. 
^ llodgsofi'i oj Buddhi:>m, 

Z. 3 
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the space of the world to which extended the happy influences of the preach- 
ing of a Buddha, there was a world named Pao $hi, (precious family — per- 
haps Ratneya) where a Buddha named Pao ing jou lai {preticsi terminus 
Tathdgata) a pure and highly exalted intelligence, even then preached 
the doctrine, and that Manjusri was there listening to the instructions of the 
great master of all Bodhisattwas, who taught them to estimate their impel - 
fections.’' The son of the gods once more addressed Buddha: “ I would, 
oh mighty saint ! that by an act of your power and goodness you would 
cause Manjusri to appear here, that he may instruct us in the means by 
which he expounds the doctrine of the sacred boohs, and enlightens witli 
so lovely a light whatever difficulty is met with in them as to excel 
all the Sravakas and the Piatyeka Buddhas. When Manjusri preaches the 
great law every demon is subjugated, every error that may deceive man is 
dissipated, and there is not a heretic but returns to his duty. Already, Oh 
Tathagata ! all exalt supreme truth ; if your instructions be foitifled by lii» 
holy teaching, the duration to the true law will be extended. Never has the 
Tathagata been assisted by an auxiliary so versed in the Prajndy so eiuhiwed 
with high faculties, so able to spread abioud and publish the doctJine, 
Manjusii,’^ According to tlie wish of the son of the gods, Tn Ouin hu in, 
the Honorable of the Age, caused to fl.ish from the down betwixt his eyebrow-* 
a ray of light which illumined the three thousand millions of universes and 
Buddbic worlds, and made the tour of ten thousand of tliose world-s, sbed- 
diog a brilliant light over tlie world, Pao shi. The Bodhi?attwas of that 
Buddbic world asked of their Buddha whence came this light, and what 
might be the cause of the prodigy ? The Tathagata Pao ing replied. “ To- 
waids the west, after passing ten thousand As/um of Buddhas theie is 
a world called the world of patience (Savaloka) ; its Buddha is called the 
Tathagata, caj'able oj" goodness ^), a pute intelligeticc arrived at the 

supremacy of trutli. At tliis instmt he is preachiog the law. A ray lias 
emanated from the interval of his eyebrows, and in illuminating ten thou- 
sand Buddbic worlds it has readied even this k.shma.’* “And what may 
be the wish of this LoknJijeslha P* replied the Bodhisattwas. “ lluiidreiis 
of thousands ami millions wiihout number of Bodhisattwas are assembled 
with this Buddha,’' replied the Buddha, “ with the Indra and the Brahma of 
the world, and the four tubes ; and all ardently dcaiie that Manjusri would 
be pleased to show himself to them and expound the law. They have im- 
parted their desire to the Buddha, who by this ray of light has engaged 
Manjusri to go. And thou,” continued the Tathagata Pao ing, addressing 
Manjusri, “ go to tlic woild where the Tathagata, capable of goodness, awaits 
thee, and where innumerable Bodhhattwas sigh for tliy presence.” “ I 
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too,’^ replied Manjusri, “have recognised the miraculous ray."’ And 
thereupon he paid homage to the Buddha Pao ing, and accompanied by 
ten thousand Bodhisattwas, passed three times to his right, and. stretch- 
ing forth his arms like a valorous general, disappeared suddenly fiom the 
kshma Pao shi. In less than no time he found himself in the land of //a- 
tience ; and sustaining himself unseen in space, he let fall a shower of celes- 
tial flowers upon the assembly, reaching to their knees. Astonished at this 
prodigy, they all asked of Buddha what meant this fall of flowers ? Buddha 
advised his relations and those about him that it was Maiijusri who thus 
signified his advent with 10,000 Bodhisattwas, in conformity with his orders, 
and who from mid-air, rained down flowers in Iionor of his dignity. “ Oh, 
how we long,” exclaimed the assembly, “ to behold Manjusri and the 
Bodhisattwas 1 What unutterable happiness to gaze upon that veritable 
master 1” They had not finished speaking ere Manjusii and the Bodhisat- 
twas showed themselves and were prostrate at the feet of Buddha. They 
circumambulated him seven limes, and by the supernatural power with 
winch they were endowed, they caused large nymiihteas to blow, on which 
they seated themselves. Tlien the son of the Gods, T^i shxin lin m, said 
to Buddha that he desired from Manjusri such explanations regarding 
holy instruction as were necessary to as^ist the uncertain progress of the as- 
sembly. “ Explain your thought^,’’ said Buddha, “ and your questious shall 
be resolved.” Theu the son of the gods propounded a scries of questions, 
which Manjusri amply satisfied, on the perfections of the Buddha whom he 
had just left, on the principle of truth, on the progiess of lehgious mendi- 
cants, on the nature of the soul, and sO foiih.” This theological conference 
IS exceedingly curious, inasmuch as it touclies upon the most recondite 
dogmas of Buddhism, the exposition of which is referred to an exalted Bud- 
dlia, and placed in the mouth of divine wisdom itself. But it embraces 
matter of great obscurity, and as it extends to twenty-eiglit pages, I must 
reserve it to a future occasion. — R. 

(30) Konan s/u in. — Another personage of Buddhist mythology, less 
celebrated, but better known than Manjusii, Under the foim here seen his 
name signifies in Chinese vo.v coutemplms so'Cidum ; but this is a tran^la- 
tion of the Sanscrit Avalokifcswara, which, although generally admicted in 
China, rests upon a mistake indicated by M. Klaproth.* The first authois 
who transcribed this name in their language, have taken the final iswara for 
swara, vox^ sound. The true Chinese interpretation is Konan tseu tsai, the 
a^ntemplaiive lord. They give to this mythological personage a host of names. 
In Sanscrit he is called Pad/na pani, the bearer of the iiymphEea; in Tibetan 
• Koiiveau Journal Anatique, \ ol. \ II. p. 190. 
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^Djan ras %Zig8 6.Vang icchong \ in '\ion%ol Ergetou khoynsun bodisatou. 
la the Buddhist system for the exposition of which we are iadebted to Mr. 
Hodgson, Padmapani is the Bodhisatwa, or active product of the fourth 
heavenly Buddha Amitabha, the creator of the present world, or at least of 
Its animated inhabitants ; for the creation of the material world passes for 
the work of ^lanjusri. According to another system, Padmapani, the celestial 
progeny of the divine Buddha of the present world, has in this quality en» 
tered upon his functions since the death of the terrestrial Buddha Sakya 
Muni, as his substitute, charged with the perpetual guardianship and propa- 
gation of the Buddhiat faith revived by Sakya. It is for this reason that 
he is not limited to a single appearance, as the Buddhas, but he submits 
almost without interruption to a succession of births, which are to last till 
the ad\ent of Maitreya, the future Buddha. It is further believed that he 
is incarnate m the Dalai Lama, and that he will appear in the character of 
Buddha for the thousandth part of tlie present age of the world. Tibet is his 
chosen land ; he is the father of its inhabitants, and the celebrated formula, 
Om mam padma horn, is one of las blessings.* The system to which this 
account of the part played by A\aIokiteswara belongs, requires confii mation 
in \arious points ; and for example, it docs not apjiear whether it is to the 
order of philosophic ideas, or to the cla«s of myths that we are to refer the 
supposition that in arris ing at llie perfection of Buddhahood, a Tathagata 
creates in the w'orld of manifcstions, a soi t of rertex {AOglanz) of himself who 
is a Buddha of contemplation {JUiddha dhyani) and that of such is born a 
Bodhisattwa like as Avalukiteswara. I shall nut at present enter upon this 
theological labyrinth, but following the )'lan perscribed to myself I shall tran- 
scribe a few Chinese legends regarding tlje personage spoken of by Fa hian. 

" In former times, ten quadiillion times a liundied quadrillions of Kal- 
pas ago (the less Kal{>a consists of 1G,S?00,0()0 vears, and the great heie 
spoken of is a thousand and three hiindicd and foity-four millions of years; 
in a world named Shan thi Ian, and in a K.ilpa named tlie well kept (i. e. 
tiie precepts well observed,) there was a holy king Chakravarti, named Won 
Ueng man, who reigned over the four quaiters of the worUL It was then 
that the Tathagata Pao isang {Rxitnagnt bhn) appeared in the world. The 
king had a thousand sons, the eldest of whom was named Pou Junan (non- 
oculos movens ■ animisha?) and the second mo. Ilis minister, Pao hat, 

{ Ratnakara) was the father of the Tathagata Pao tsang. This minister 
exhorted the king, his sons, their relatives and allies, as abo an infinife 
number of men and gods, to give their thoughts to Bodhi ''Buddhic perfec- 
tion), so that all might attain in the ten parts of the universe the rank of 
* Shin I tian, B, XCV III. p. 24, 
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pure intelligences. That minister, Pao hdi, is the Sakya Tathagata of the 
present time. Then the king and his thousand sons paid homage to the 
Tathagata, and attaching themselves to that Buddha, embraced religious life 
and cultivated the doctrine. Buddha changed the name of the king to TVoti 
hang thsing (sing {immensa pvritas ; Amitasudhi ?), and assigned him the 
dignity of Buddha, with the title IVou Hang sheou (Amitabha) in the western 
world of the Ait lo (in Sanscrit, Sukhavati, the abode of tranquil joy .) Then 
the eldest son, Pou hiuan, thus addressed the Buddha : “ Honorable of the 
Age I my good dispositions, my contemplations and my vows, all tend towards 
the practice of the doctrine of the supreme Bodhi. The evils which afflict all 
beings, the terrors of which they are the prey and which divert them from the 
right path, their fall into the abode of darkness, the endless agony that torments 
them without hope of delivery or protection, cause them to invoke my name 
and my power. But their suffenngs, patent to my celestial ken, and sensible 
to my ears, and which I cannot alleviate, distuib me so as to impede my 
progress towards pure intelligence. Honorable of the Age I permit me to 
renew a vow which I have heretofore made in behalf of all those beings. The 
holy king Chakravarti has now become Buddha in the world of Tranquil 
Joy, under the title of H liang sheou (Amitahha)> When, after an infi- 
nite number of Kalpas, he shall have accomphshed his work of Buddha, he 
will enter the pan ni houan, and the law will be strictly observevl. During 
this time I must fulfil the lot of Bodhisattwa ; if I could accomplish the work 
of Buddha from tlie first night on which his immediate law shall be extinct, 
on the next night I shall attain Buddhahood.” Then the Buddha, Pao 
(sang, assigning him the function he aspired to, replied ) “ Excellent young 
man ! Thou hast refiected on men and gods, and the three bad conditions 
(that of brutes, of demons, and of the damned), and touched with perfect 
compassion, thou wouMst destroy the suflTeiings and the imperfections of 
all beings. Thou woiildst that all should be admitted to the abode of Tran- 
quil Joy , and for that reason I awaid you the title of Kouan shi in (Avalo- 
kiteswara, Contemplative I.ord\ W hiUt thoushalt excercisc the functions of 
Bodhis^twa there shall be hundreds of thousands of Won Hang (i. e. five 
quintillions) of millions of Na yeou tha [i. e. billions) of beings who shall owe 
to thee their deliveiaiice from pain. Thou shalt work the great work of Buddha 
and succeed the Buddha If'ou hang she(jU (Amitabha) under the title of the 
Tathagata, King of the JJdh, resplendent u iih the light of his merits (V. 
thsy houang vnng koung te shan uang jou lai)d* The second of the prin- 
ces presented himself before the Buddha, and expressed a desire of succeed- 
ing Kouan in, and of having the same kingdom and the same personal beauty. 
The Buddha assigned him the quality of Buddha, with the title of the Tatha- 
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gata, King of the precious hilh ichere they edcel in the observation the law) 
(Shen cku chin pao shang irayig jou lai). He then proceeded; “Excel- 
lent young naan ! as thou hast desired to take the great universe (under thy 
protection) I assign thee this title, and thou shalt be Ta chi s?ii (in Sanscrit, 
Mahdsthdna prdpta, he who has acquired vast power ; it is the title of a 
Eodhisatwa). The thousand sons of the king all came in like manner to 
make their request to tlie Buddha, who granted them all the rank of Bud- 
dhahood.” 

The foregoing legend, it will be seen, is opposed to the notion that Ami- 
tabha is a Dhyani Buddha, and Avalokiteswara a Dhj ani Bodhisattwa ; it 
seems contrary also to the opinion which connects these tw'o personages with 
the human Buddha Sakya, the first in the character of a celestial radiance 
or reflex {Abglanz), and the second as an emanation from himself. It will 
be seen how difficult it is to form any just conception of the theological 
abstractions of Buddhism, if to appreciate them we w'ere compelled to pene- 
trate the veil of legends and allegories by which they are concealed. 

For reasons which it were tedious to transcribe here, Avalokiteswara is 
generally represented witli eleven heads and eight arms ; sometimes he is 
desciibed as haiing a thousand eyes and a thousand arms, and designated 
Kouan ski iu with the thousand eyes arid thousand hands. As representing 
in mythological arrangements, the productive faculty of supreme intelligence, 
Avalokiteswara is represented with some of the attributes of a female 
divinity.* The sweetness and beauty of his features, — hairing the eight arms 
and eleven heads, — would admit of his being taken for a goddess. Hence many 
authors have been deceived into the belief that Poussa, {Phoitsa, Bodhisat- 
wa) was a female divinity, a Cybele, and have embellished this error with 
absurd explanations. What is very singular, the Cliinese themselves have fallen 
into the same inistake ; Phou sa, is feminine alike in their popular religion and 
their common language. The ornaments of the Phon sa are similar to those 
worn by the women of France ; and the pictured idols, or those of metal or 
of porcelain, called Phou sa, bear uoniistakeable characteristics of the sex to 
which, according to vulgar apprehension, they belong. Some mythologists 
who have drawn their information from corrupt sources, have not hesitated 
to repeat the most absurd fibles upon this subject, totally at variance with 
the spirit of the Buddhist creed. A notice of this kind of Konan shim, 
is found in a little mytliological work of no authority, the title of which 
would lead one to expect a treatise on the three doctrines, but which contains 
a mass of mere mutilated notions gathered here and there from writings of 
no weight, and reunited under the influence of that ignorant syncretism which 
• Alpha. Tibetj p. 178. 
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predominates amongst the lowest populace of China. According to this 
author, Kovan tn Phou sa is no other than the third daughter of the king 
Choung of Thsou (who reigned in the sixth century B. C. in the present 
province of Hou koiinyig). This princess named Miao shen, (admirably good) 
merited diune honors by her virtue, her filial piety and her devotion to the 
Honorable of the Age^ five or sLx hundred years before her name was even 
known in the country she mhabited I* Her father, according to this absurd 
tradition, erected a statue to her honor under the name of the most compas- 
sionate Phou sa, {Ta pel Phou sa'). This statue was held in honor under 
the dynasties of Han, Thsang, Soung, and Yuan; was destroyed by the Hed 
Caps under the Mmg dynasty ; and re-established by public authority in the 
years Stxonan (A. D. 1426-35). 

(39) The holy hand . — The S.inga — the Church — the Faithful. — R, 

(40) The ni houan of Foe . — Whatever be the opinion entertained of the 
date of Sakyas death, it is extremely remarkable that a Buddhist of the 5th 
century of our era should maintain the pre-eminence of liis religion in Cen- 
tral India, in the 8tli and 9th centuries B. C., and the uninterrupted pri- 
'ileges granted by the kings of the country to the Samaneans up to his own 
times. The supremacy of the biahnaans must therefore be referred to other 
places. It is a question of the highest historical importance. — R. 

(41) Forty or fifty thousand U . — The li employed in the vague enuncia- 
tion of long distances was very short. The length of the Malabar coast 
from the mouths of the Indus is not therefore greatly exaggerated — R. 


CHAPTER XVH. 


Kingdom of Seng kia shi. 

Proceedmc; thence in a south easterly direction you reach a king- 
dom c.alled Seng lid shi.^ This is the place where Foe, having 
nsceiided into the heaven of Tao lif and for three months preached 
in behalf of his mother,^ re-descended to the earth. When 
Foe ascended to the heaven of Tao H, he so employed his 
supernatural powers* that his disciples knew nothing of it 
• i/ijH B. I ^ • P- lO- 
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Seven days were yet wanting (of the time fixed for his return,) 
when these made use of their divine faculties. ‘ A na liu,’’ who was 
endowed with the sight of the Gods,’ perceived afar off the Honor- 
able of the Age* and said to that venerable personage, the great 
Mou lian* “ Go, enquire of the Honorable of the Age." Mou 
tian then proceeded to prostrate himself and worship the foot (of 
Buddha) and addressed the question that had been suggested. 
When he had spoken. Foe said to Mou Han ; “ In seven davs 
hence I shall descend to You feou thi.”'^ Mou lian returned, and 
on his return the great kings of eight kingdoms, their vassals 
and their people, who for a long time burnt with anxiety to behold 
Foe again, assembled like clouds in the kingdom (of Seng kia shi) 
to await there the Honorable of the Age. Then said the female 
mendicant Yeoit pho lo" to herself — “This day the kings and 
the people await with adoration the advent of Foe ; how shall 
I, who am a woman, obtain the first sight of him She then 
availed herself of the divine faculty to transform herself into 
the/io/y king turning the wheel f and she was by much the first 
to render homage to Foe. 

Foe descended from the heaven of Tiio It. At the moment 
of descent he formed a trijrle ladder of precious steps. Foe de- 
scended on the middle ladder, adorned with the seven precious 
things." The king of the Gods, Yon,'* prepared also a ladder of 
silver ; he was on the right side, ludding in his hanil a white 
chowrv ’ and accompant iiig (Foe). The Lord W'y" constructed 
a ladder of burnished gold ; he was on the left side, holding in his 
hand a parasol enriched with the seven precious things and ac- 
companying (Foe). An innumerable tlirong of Gods'’ followed 
Foe whilst he descended. When he had descended, the three 
ladders disaj)peared under the ground, and nothing of them 
remained visilde but the seven steps. Long after, the king A 
yeou'* desired to behohl the foumhdion of them, and sent pcojde 
to dig down to the base. These reached a yellow spring, without 
being able to penetrate to the foundation. The king felt sensible 
of a great increase of his faith and veneration, lie caused there- 
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i’ore a chapel to be raised over the steps, and upon the middle one 
erected a full length statue (ofFoe), six toises high.'^ Behind the 
chapel was erected a pillar thirty cubits high,*“ and thereon was 
placed a lion. Within the pillar on the four sides were images of 
Foe. The interior and the exterior were polished and resplendent 
as crystal. There were heterodox philosophers^' who contested with 
the S/iu me,i the right of sojourn here. The Sha men submitted 
to a condition, and entered into a mutual convention. “ If, said 
they, this place ought to be the abode of the Sha men, let a super- 
natural testimony proclaim it.” They had no sooner finished this 
speech than the lion on the summit of the pillar uttered a loud 
roar.'"' On witnessing this testimony the heretics were overwhelm- 
ed with fear, and submitting their hearts to Foe, received the 
divine sustenance." During three months their bodies exhaled a 
heavenly fragrance very difierent from that common to the men 
of the age and as they performed there their ablutions, men 
afterwards erected in that place a bathing-house ; this bath 
exists still. A tower was also erected in the place where the 
religious mendicant I'enu j)ho lo rendered the first homage to 
Foe. At the time when Foe was in the world, they built a 
tower on the spot where he cut his hair and his nails on that 
uhere the three former Foes'® sat with .S/iy /da u-en in tin- 
places where he had journeyed, and where images of Foe were 
erected; every where have they constructed towers which remain 
to this clay. At the place where tlie Lord Sht/, and the king of 
the Gods, Fan, descended with Foe, they have likewise erected a 
tower. In these places there nmy be a thousand devotees, both 
male and female, who dwell together and eat in company, those 
of the ///■«.’/ intermingled with those who study the less transla- 
tion. 

In the dwelling place of the ecclesiastics a dragon** with white 
ear;, was their benefactor. It is he who confers fertility and 
abundance on the enuntry by causing gentle showers to fall upon 
the fields and securing them .ag.ainst all calamities. It is he 
who procures repose to the ecclesiastics, and these in gratitude 
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lor 016 benefactions have erected a chapel \ilth aii alcove to place 
him ill. They prepare also happij food fur the dragon and p.ay 
him homage. The clergy choose every day in their assenib'.v 
three persons to dine in the chapel of the dragon. Their 6 tay 
hfcing ended, the dragon assumes the form of a little serpent witii 
two ears bordered with white. "When the ecclesiastics perceive 
him, they present him with cream in a copper vessel. The dratron 
descends from the throne and comes to the floor of the alcove, 
where he walks about with an air of enquirv. After going the 
round he elisappears. He comes out oiicc every year. This 
kingdom is fertile, and abundant in all kinds of produce. The 
people are numerous and rich ; and beyond comparison happier 
than anv other. The inhabitants of all other countries fail not to 
repair thither and receive whatever may be requisite for them. 

To the north of the temple, fifty yeon yai s,*’ there is a temple 
ii.amed the Limit or Bomidanj of Fire. Boniidor:/ of Ftre is 
the name of an evil spirit. Foe converted tins evil spirit, and 
lueu of subsequent times have built a chapel in the [dace and 
mad e a gii't of it to the A lo hun. lie (Foe) washed his hands 
with water of which somiT'drops fell to the earth ; von mav see 
'hem still there ; it were in vain to sweep the place ; thev would 
ever restore themselves, and they never dry up. There is also 
;i tower of Foe in this place which a good spirit is in the hriiiit 
f sweC'ping and watering so that there is no need of human 
ii.bor A perverse king said, “ Seeing that thou canst do this, I 
slial! assemble a large army to dwell in this place : camst thou 
■ arry away in the same manner the filth and the ordure that will 
accumulate'" The spirit r.-iised a great wind which carried 
away and puiified all. There are a hundred little towers in this 
plaee ; iiut one might pass the whole day counting them, and 
(\et) not know the number of them c.xaelly. If they wish to 
know the niurlier wit h precision, they place a man hy the side of 
l ach tower, and afterwards count these men : but there are some, 
times more and soinellmcs fewer ; so that it is imjiossible to have 
an exact statement of tlicm 
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There is a Seity liu Icnc' wliich may contain sis or sevei', 
I'luidred monks. It is here that a Pi chi foe‘^ took his food. 
The spot of tlie id hovaa is as large as the wheel of a car. 
Other spots produce grass. This alone produces none. The 
same may be said of the plaee where they dried their dresses ; it 
produces no grass. The seams of the garments are marked upon 
the ground, and exist to this day as they did of old. 

NOTES. 

(1 Seng ha — Tliere can ue no doubt that Seng kia nhi, or Seng k^a 

la the Chinese traiisciiption of the ^amkasitam or SamJca'isa, of Pali 
bjuks. Hiouan thsang, wiio visited the temple where the ladder of Buddha 
was preserved, as well as those erected to hU companions Bruhma and Indra, 
names the country Kia pi tha ; and thus establishes its identity with Seng 
KiCi shi. The position of this place with reference to Mathura and Kanouj, 
depends therefore upon the concurrent testimony of Hiouan thsang and ra 
hum, and corresponds with that of the present Furrukabad. — B. 

Captain Alexander Cuuuingliam has had to good fortune to indentify the 
actual remains of this capital, and to trace the yet unextinct worship of the 
dragon mentioned by our pilgiiui. “ This capital,” says Capt, C. “ still ex- 
ists in the Milage of Samkassa, situated on the north or left bank of the Kau 
nadi, three quarters of a kos from Aghat Serai, twelve kos from FarakhabaJ, 
and twenty. five kos from Kanouj. The village consists of only 50 or OJ 
houses, on a high giouud which has once been a fort ; but all around it for 
a circuit of six miles there is a succession of high ruined mounds of bnok 
and earth which are said to be the walls of the old city. My munshi’s ex- 
pression of w'onder, after having visited these ruins, ‘ Kanovj se bard 
“it is even larger than Kanouj,” will convey some notion of their great ex- 
tent.” After describing some modern temples surmounting the ancient 
mounds of debris and some fiagments of Buddhist sculpture, Capt. C. piro- 
cpcds : — “Close by to the southward is the most interesting point in these 
ruins. It is a small mound of ruined biick dedicated to the worship of the 
Xarja. Nothing whatever is erected there ; but whenever rain is desired 
the people proceed to tlie spot and pray for it. The period of annual wor“ 
ship, however, i> the month of Bysakh, just before the commencement of 
the seasonal rains, when the Milage women go there in procession and make 
ofl’erings of milk which they pour out upon the spot. This is no doubt the 
identical dragon (Xaga) which Fa hiaii mentions as appearing once a yeat , 
Irom whoce favour the peoidc of Seng kia shi obtained propitious rams anti 
M 2 
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abundant liarrests. It is most interesting tbus'to trace back with certainty 
this local worship for nearly fourteen centuries and a half, to A. D. 400, 
which though most probably not the period of its origin, yet undoubtedly 
must be close to the time of its engrafture upon Buddhism.” 

Capt. C. then records a tradition of the destruction of this capital in 
Samvat 1240 (A. D. 1183) by Uaja Jayachandra of Kanouj, who at the in- 
stigation of the brahmans, marched against it and ploughed it up into fields, 
on the borders of which the large bricks are piled in dykes to the present 
day. These old traditions and authentic dates are of infinite value in 
illustrating the medieval history of India. 

Sankasya is mentioned in the Ramayana and is one of the holy cities 
claimed by the Hindus. — J. W. L. 

(2) To the heaven of Tao /i, — the Trayastrinsha^ or heaven of the thirty^ 
three^ that is the habitation of Indra and the thii ty*two gods dependent on 
him. It occupies the second place in the infetior world, called the World of 
desires, as of course it does of the twenty-eight superimposed heavens which 
nstitute a nniverse.* The expression in the text is synonymous therefore 
v.uh the second heaven to which Buddha is said to have ascended. These 
thii ty-two gods were as many men who in preceding ages had merited by virtu- 
ous acts regeneration in this place with divine attributes. t The duration of 
tlicir life is fixed at lOOO years, every day of which is equal to 100 of our 
years, which amount to thirty-six millions of years. At the end of this 
jieriod they die, and are born again in a superior or an inferior condition, 
according as they may have advanced or receded in moral merit. It is thus 
that we meet in Buddhist legends with personages who have been Indras or 
Brahmas, or some other divinity, wliose name does not indicate a fi.xed and 
definite condition, which when once acquired is forever attached to the same 
individual, but a transitory state at which all may arrive in their turn. 
According to Tibetan cosmography, the town inhabited by the thirty-two 
gods, is of a square form ; its circuit is lO.OOO dl*ay thsad, or 40 Roman 
miles ; the walls of pure gold are 2\ dFay th.sad or 10 miles liigh. (Some 
error here. — J. W. L.) The palace is situated in the midst of the town, and 
is KjOO dPag ihsad in circumference. At the four angles are delicious 
gardens, in each of which is an elephant with six trunks and a red head, 
leading a herd of a million animals of the same sjiocic'). TIum* gods have 
wives who bear t};»m sons, who arc conceived, born, and fulI-i:iown in tlic 
same moment. Tiu-ir stature is 2.’)0 Dovi pa^ or quadrujilc cubits. 

According to a Buddhist work, the summit of yneru is the dwelling 

* Ji'innal A'^ntti/jue, tom \ II. p. 314. 
t 'iuii Ciuag fa B. XL\ II. p. . 
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place of the gods ; and there is the town named Shen hian, or goodly appear- 
ance, in which abides Indra. — R. 

(3) In favour of his mother. — Maha maya, or the Lady, as she is called 
by the Buddhists, daughter of Kieou li sha ii, and wife of the king Suddh'J 
dana, died seven days after the birth of Sakya ; but in consideration of the 
merit of having borne in her womb the great Master of the Gods, she was 
born again in Trayastrinsha, and there received among the gods. One of 
the duties which the Tathagata had to perform was to preach the law to his 
mother. Thus then after he had accomplished the doctrine, he thought of 
nothing more than of the goodness of that mother who had cherished him 
(in her womb) ; but besides the depth of his affection he was bound by en- 
gagement to return to save his father and his mother. It was on this 
account that he desired to preach on her behalf and obtain her deliverance, 
and for this purpose that he ascended to the heaven Trayastrinsha. — R. 

(4) His supernatural faculties. — We have already seen supernatural 
power ascribed to the Buddhist saints.* The expression in the text is the 
same that is applied to the faculties of Brdhmacharis in the treatise formeily 
quoted ;t and instead of the ten powers, six faculties only are reckoned. 
What was formerly advanced on that subject, may be compared with the 
following explanation taken from another religious treatise : — 

“ Shin (spiritual, supernatural, divine) is predicated of the soul or of the 
thoughts of the gods ; Thouny (penetration, intelligence) of intelligent 
nature. That which enables one to penetrate, and see after the manner of 
the gods, is called Shin thouHg.”X 

1st. The divine eye. — Thus is named the faculty of beholding all beings, 
living or dead, who belong to the six conditions, that is, of gods, of men, 
of asuras, of hungry demons, of brutes, and of the damned ; of seeing the 
sorrows and the joys of all these beings of whatever kind they be, and in ail 
the worlds, without obstacle or impediment. 

2ndly. The divine ear, — enables the possessor to hear every word, whether 
of sorrow or of joy, uttered by the beings of the six conditions, and all 
sounds and noises of whatever kind, and in whatever place they be. 

3rd. Knowledge of the thoughts of others. — The faculty of knowing what 
is passing in the bottom of the heart of all the creatures of the six condi- 
tions. 

4th. The knowledge of existence. — Tliis is the faculty of knowing every 
thing connected with one’s own existence, whether at the distance of one, 

• Chap. VI. note 6. 

t Chap. note 4. 

t ingle king, quoted in the .San tsang fa sou, B. XXVT. p. 7. v. 

t ill l.nti tseii It, quoted m the 6ii« tsang fa sou, B, X.WI, p. 11. 
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two, or three generations, or a hundred, a thousand, or ten thousand , as weii 
as that of all and each of the beings of the six conditions and all their action?. 

5th. The body at u'ilL — By this is meant the power of passing bodily by 
flight over seas and mountains without experiencing impediment ; disappear- 
ing from this world, and re-appearing in another, and the reverse ; of becoming 
great or small, and finally of changing the form of the body at will. 

Gth. The end of the dropping. (Siillationis finis). — This singular expres- 
sion designates the errors of sight and of thought in the three worlds. By 
the errors of sight are understood the divisions or distinctions which arise 
from the connexion of the root of the mind (mens) with the dxiH of the 
law ; and by the errors of the thought, the desires and affections wliich 
spring from the connexion of the five roots of the eye, the ear, the nose, 
the tongue and the body, with the five dusts of color, sound, smell, taste 
and touch. The Arhans, delivered from the errors of sight and of thought, 
obtain supernatural faculties, since they are no longer subject to birth oi 
life ill the three worlds.* — R. 

(5) Their divine facultic’i, or iht sufiicient strength of See what 

has been said of the supernatural faculties, Chap. VI. note G. 

(G) A na one of the ten great disciples of Sakya, and renowned fur 

his penetrating sight, lie had the divine eye. Ilis name is more correctly 
written A na liu tho, and signifies in Sanskrit unextinguishable. He was 
so named, because, having practised chaiity, he had merited ie*birth among 
men and gods, and uncxtinfjUishabtc happiness, lie ^as cousin of Buddha f” 
and second son of the king llou fan ; and he embraced religious hfe in ih«* 
suite of Siikya. — R. 

(7) ^ight of the Gods. — See chapter VI. note G. — U. 

fSj The Honorable of the Age. — la Sauacrit LoKajyestha . See Chap. 
XVI. note 21. — K, 

rOl llan, is the same as Mou hum loin, in Sanskrit Havggala-yana. 
the sixth of the ten great disci]>le3 of Sakya, — R. 

(10) Yan feou thi, — Jambudwipa. (See note 7, Chnp. XII.) 

(11) I COM pho to, perhaps a transcription of the Sanskrit Utpala, lotus, 
blue iiymphtea. There is no mention of this incident either m the iiiiyu 
chi, or in any other of the Chinese legends in our po^isession. — R. 

(12) . The holy king iu-ining the wheel. — Thia u the Ounese transcript ot 
the Sanskrit Mahd Chakravarili lidjd, a title implying “ universal monarch.’' 
The present is an appropiiatc occasion to explain this pompous title, which 
is nowhere completely defined, not even in the liiatory of >iunang ^ttsen. 
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The Holy King of the JV/ieel is he who reigns over the four continents, 
(see Chap. XII. n. 7.) lie enjoys, four special advantages, decoiated with 
the name of virtues : 1st. He is extremely rich, possessing a great abund- 
ance of treasure, fields, dwellings, slaves of both sexes, pearls and precious 
stones, elephants and horses; none under heaven in this respect equalling 
him. 2ndly. His beauty is unrivalled. 3rly. He is never sick, and enjoys 
perpetual complacency. 4thly. His life is prolonged beyond that of other 
men. ^Vhen he goes forth he is followed and guarded by four kinds of 
troops ; those mounted on elephants, those on horses, those in chariots, and 
infantry clad in cuirass and helmet. 

The age of man, according to the Buddhists, is subject to a vicissitude of 
increase and diminution, the complete revolution of wiiich constitutes a small 
kalpa. The greatest increase of human life is to 84,000 years. When this 
has lasted one hundred years, human life diraiuUhes by one year, and so on 
in the same proportion, one year in every hundred, until it is reduced to ten 
years ; and this is called the Kalpa, or cycle, of diminution. Then after the 
lapse of one hundred years, it increases by one year ; or according to others 
the son lives to twice the age of the father, for if the latter have lived ten 
years the former will live twenty. This peiiod is called the Kalpa of pro. 
longation. The prolongation goes on till the age of 84,000 years is attain- 
ed, when there appears a King of the Golden JVheel, who is born in a royal 
family and obtains supreme dignity on succeeding his father and being 
baptised in the water of the four oceans. For fifteen days he bathes in 
perfumed water, and fasts ; he then asccmls an elevated tower surrounded 
by his ministers and courtiers. Suddenly there appears a golden wheel in 
the east, shedding a brilliant light and advimeing to the place where the king 
IS standing. If the king would proceed towaids the east, the wheel turns 
m that direction, and the king accompanied by his troops follows. Before 
the wheel are four genii who ser\c as guides. herever it stops, there does 
the king m like manner. The same ihing takes place in the direction of 
the south, the west, and the north ; wherever the wheel leads, tlie king follows ; 
and where it halts, he does the same. In the four continents he directs the 
people to follow the ten right ways, that is to say, not to kill, not to steal, not 
to commit adultery, not to lie, not to be double-tongued, not to calumniate, 
not to speak with elaborate refinement, not to abandon one s-self to lusts, 
not to entertain anger and hatred, and not to have immodest Icoks, He is 
called the king of the golden wheel or the holy king turning the wheel, and 
he possesses the seven precious things, viz : — 

Ht. The treasure of the Golden HVice/.— This wheel has a thousand rays 
(or spokes} ; its diameter is one toise and four feet (4m. 270 ^ to 14 English 
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feet nearly). Its nave and felloes are sculptured and enchased with precious 
ornaments, shedding great splendour; it is the work of heavenly artists, and 
IS unequalled by any thing in the world. The monarch who obtains it is 
calied the holy king who causes the wheel to turn, because from the moment 
of his possessing it, the wheel turns and traverses the universe according to 
the thoughts of the king. 

2nd. The treasure of the White Elephant, named also the live mountain. 
The king of the wheel having come in the morning to his palace, there sud- 
denly appears to him a elephant, the body of which is entirely white and the 
head of various colours ; he has six teeth of the colour of the seven precious 
tilings. He is so powerful that he can traverse the air ; and when the king 
has mounted him can make the tour of the universe, setting out in the morn- 
ing and returning by evening, without experiencing pain or fatigue. If he 
cross a river, the water is not agitated, nor does it even moisten his feet. 
tWe here see the reason why the kings of Ultra-India keep white elephants 
in their stables, and assume the title of ‘ Lord of the White Elephant;’ 
this title being synonomous with ‘sovereign of the world.’,) 

3rd. The Purple Horse, named also strong and rapid wind . — This horse 
is of a mixed tint of red and blue. The king having come to his palace, 
early in the morning, a purple horse suddenly appears before him. llis 
hair is strung with pearls, which fall off when he is washed or combed and 
are instantly reproduced more beautiful and brilliant than before. When he 
neighs he is heard at the distance of a yojana. He has strength sufficient 
to fly ; and when the king mounts to traverse the world, he sets out in the 
morning and returns by night without experiencing any fatigue. Everv 
giain of dust which his feet touch is converted into gold. 

4th. The Divine Pearls, called also, clouds of hidden light . — These pearls 
present themselves to the king’s sight in the same manner as the preceding 
objects. Their colour and water are perfect without spot or blemish ; sus- 
jiended in the air during night they enlighten both great and little states ; 
and within and without they emit light equal to the full day. 

5th. The treasure of the Jasper Girl, otherwise called, gmre ami admira- 
lle virtue. Her body is warm in whiter and cool in summer ; from all its 
pores there exhales the perfume of sandal wood, as from her mouth that of 
the blue lotus. Her speech is sweet, her gait is dignified ; whatever she 
ea's is dissipated and evaporates ; nor is she subject to any of the impu- 
ri'ies of other women. 

bth. The Doctor of Wealth, otherwise vast wealth, or the doctor of trea- 
sures. When the king of the wheel desires to possess the seven kinds of 
wealth, the magistrate in charge of the mines and treasures, turns to the 
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pirtn,andthe earth produces tlie seven precious things; or to the water, 
the mountains, and the stones, and these equally produce them. The work 
entituled Agama., adds that the functionary who occupies this charge is 
under the influence of great prosperity, and that he is able to perceive trea- 
sures hidden in the earth, whether having an owner or not. If they have 
one, he watches for their preservation ; if not, he assumes them for his 
master’s use. 

rih. The General of the Armyy called also the spotless eye, or the oficer 
charged with the command of the troops. When the king of the wheel 
requires the four kinds of troops to the number of a thousand or ten thou- 
sand, or even an asanJcya (an innumerable amount), he has but to turn 
his eyes, and they are at once marshalled in perfect order. The book 
Agama adds, “ this officer is able and prudent, brave and intrepid, and con- 
summate in the stratagems of war. He presents himself singly and ad- 
dresses the king : ‘ Lord ! if you have enemies to combat be not uneasy. 
If you desire the four kinds of troops, men on elephants, or in war- 
chariots, or cavalry, or infantry, I will place them at your disposal.’ 

When SicfdarMa (Sakya Muni) came into this world he exhibited, accord- 
ing to the judgment of astrologers, the signs of the happiest of alteriiathes 
in his physiognomy. “ If this prince remain at home (that is continue 
a laic) he will become, said they, a holy king of the wheel, and lord of the 
four continents ; for the kings of the wheel possessed, as this prince did, 
the thirty-tiro beauties (laksapa) ; ifhelea\e his home (that is embrace 
religious life), continued they, let him despise the dignity of royalty in seek- 
ing tiie doctrine ; he will infallibly become Buddha, and receive the title of 
universal giiide.-\‘ 

The book entitled Long (Agama) speaks only of the king of the Golden 
Wheel, owner of the treasures above enumerated; but according to the Kin 
rhe Ian, (apparently a portion of the Abhidharma) there are four kings de- 
corated with the sign of the wheel : 

1st. The king of the Iron Wheel. He appears in the time when the age of 
man, after ha^ing reached its term of extreme brevity (10 years), returns 
by successive augmentations to 20,000 years. He reigns only over his 
single southern continent, or Jambudwipa. If any one resist his benefi- 
cent influence, the king displays liis power, compels submission, and esta- 
blishes anew the observance of the ten good ways, 

2d. The King of the Copper Wheel, will appear when the duration of life 

40.000 years. He rules two continents, the eastern, or Fe in thai, and the 

* St eon in tig pen Ida King, quoted in tlie -buu tmng fa sou, R. XX \ . p. 11. 

t I\'e pen king hy Ling, Rook \ . p. 2- 
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southern, or Jambud-Aupa. He conducts himself as the former, and by his 
]mwer and virtue, converts all those who have strayed from the good wav. 

o‘\. The iniff of the JVheeL He makes his appearance when the 

ide of man extends to 60,000 years. He governs three continents, to wit, 
those above named, and the western, or Ktu ye ni. If amongst the king- 
doms there be any who resist his influence, he subjugates them and re-estab- 
liaues by force the observance of virtue. 

4th, The kiny of the Golden JVheel. Governs the four continents, as we 
have seen above. — R. 

The explanation here and formeily (sec Chap. V. note 0) given of the 
signiiicanre of wheels as emblematic of temporal anil spiritual dominion, will 
readily account for the frecpieut occurrence of this syuibol upon ancient 
Buddhist coins, of v.hi€h many have been figured in the Journ. As. Soc. 
Vul. IV., and elsewhere. In Vul. XVI. of the same work, p. 748, Capt. 
J. D. Cunningham lius given a sketch from the sculptures at Blulsa of a 
man kneeling in adoration before a wheel sujiported u])on a 2)iUar, and most 
likely typifying the BauddUa faith, or perhaps Buddha himself, who is desig- 
nated Chahhawatli in Pali books. (See Mahawanso, Glossary). 

Tlve religious as well as temporal meanings attached to the wheel are com- 
mon. however, to the Hindu as well as the Bauddha faith. Thus Menu 
(Chap. XII. Sloka 121) compaies transmigration, — that fundamental and 
undisputed dogma of all Indian tlieology — to the wheel of a car . and in the 
Wuhnn. Purana we read, — Tiie mark of Vishnu's discus is visible on the 
hand of one who is born to be a universal emperor, one whose power is in- 
vincible even by the gods.” (HbYs^/u’d Tiandntion, 101). In a note to 
this passage Professor Wilson gives the following explanation of the term 
(Jhakrevertti ; “one who abides in, or rules over an extensive leiritory 
calied a Chakra.” — J. \V. L. 

(l.’>) The sf'VPif p}'ectoHS things. (^.Sec above. Chap. Xlll. note 4.) 

(lli The king of the Gods, Fan. Twenty years have elapsed since I tiist 
fxplained this Chinese word.* The Missionaries never interpreted Fan, 
which Deguignea always vaguely rcndeia Indian, and towhicli he had appar- 
entlv attached llie signification of prayers. The word Tan, then, is in 
Chinese the equivalent of Brahma, and is further used to designate tlie San- 
scrit langiuge and character, as well as books wntten in that language. Its 
true etv mulo^y is for the firH time indicated in my observations on the 
memoirs of Dfguignes. Ic was obtained from a unique passage in a Bud- 
dhist woik ; for this w'ord is never employed but m its abridged form, which 
reudeis it not easily recognis ible. Fan is the contraction of Fan Ian ma, 
* iStuM. turn. \ II. p, 
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the transcription of Brahma, The meaning of the word is exempt from 
deurSf or pvre. 

Brahma is, in the Buddhist system, the first of the twenty gods having 
functioas to exercise and protection to bestow on other beings. He has 
the title of king. His person and his soul are alike replete ^ith perfect 
majesty and purity, untainted with any imperfection. He is a strict obser- 
■ver of the precepts, illuminated and qualified to govern the band of secon- 
dary Brahmas. It is he who in the Fa liova king is culled the Lord of the 
Savaloka, the great Brahma, who governs the grand cbiliocosm, that is the 
greatest of the three aggregations of universes, containing a thousand mil- 
lion of suns, of Sumerus, and quadruple continents such as we behold.^ 

In other arrangements of the Buddhist pantheon, Brahma is repiesented 
in a more or less elevated position. He occupies, either himself, or by his 
subjects and ministers, the thiee heavens of the first contemplation in the 
world of forms {Rupya vachara) that is to say the seventh, the eight, and 
the ninth heaven in ascending mount Sumeru. In the seventh is the troop 
or army of Biahma {Urahinaparipatyd) ; the ministers of Biahma {Brahma- 
purohita) are in the eigth, and the ninth is the abode of the great Brahma 
! Mah'i hrahmana) himself. According to this account Brahma must be 
^ery far fioin being the supreme Lord of the Grand C//<7/ocos»i, since the 
hittc chihocosm, is enclosed by the heavens of the second contemplation 
v.itli which it is connected, and this lesser cbiliocosm, is comprised a thou- 
cand times under the heaven of the fouith contemplation, which covers the 
crand chiliocosm. The Savaloka has a meaning yet more vast, seeing that 
under this denomination are united all the parts of the three worlds, to wit, 
the world of desires, the eighteen heavens of the world of forms, belonging 
to the fiist, the secimd, the third, and the fourth contemplation; and the 
wo- Id of beings without forms. 

The Buddhi-sts of Nepal, reckon thiiteen heavens in the world of forms 
'Ubjcct to Biahma,!' the names of four of which expressly denote this depen- 
dence. A s'ok'i fiom the Raja kanda, a modern woik composed in Nepal from 
icspeotable authorities, would lead us to believe that Padma-paiii i^Avalokite- 
'wara) produced Brahma to create, Viahnu to preserve, and Mahesa, to 
destroy. Another woik, more ancient, asserts that the sun and the moon 
V. etc produced from the ejes of Avalokiteswara, Maliadesa from his forehead, 
Brahma from the interval of his shoulders, Vishnu from his chest, Saraswati 
tium his teeth, Vayu from his mouth, Pritlui from his feet, and \ aruna 

■* cn a?., Hl'Niry ol the God-, cited m tlie San tsun^ fa ntu, B. XL\ I 

r* 1 '» 

7 ''uv. nodcsivn , T’ .iMUt, ‘Sac. \ ol. II. p. 
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from his navel. After the creation of these divinities it is further staccd 
that Avalokiteswara thus addressed them : “Be thou Brahma, Lord of 
Saii/fifjuna, and create ; and thou, Vishnu, be thou Lord of the Raja'jUna, 
and preserve; and Mahesa, be thou Lord of the and destroy. 

According to Survajna Mitrapada, an ascetic of Cashmeie, the three Indian 
divinities were born under the same circumstances, but from the body of the 
supreme Prajna (divine thought). 

AVe easily perceive that the origin here assigned to Brahma, belongs to 
the Brahmanico-Buddhic syncretism of Nepal, first explained to us by Mr. 
Hodgson. The Buddhists, whose works we have in Chinese, in no way 
admit the creative function of Brahma, and even quote the idea of such as 
one of the fallacies taught by the heretics. 

Those who adheie to the doctrines of the Vedas maintain that the God 
Narayan begot the four families (Brahmans, Khsetriyas, Vaisyas, and Su- 
dras'; ; that from his navel was produced a great nvmphma, and that from 
this nymphaa was produced Brahma, surnamcd the Grand ure, as being 
the great father of all beings. Brahma possessed the power of creating all 
beinga, animate or inanimate. They hence deem this deity eternal, unique, 
the cause of all things, even of Nirvana^ tliat is, of the absolute state in 
which nature is conceived to exist anteiior to the forniation of the universe, 
and of the biith of individuals as well as of the relations which link these to 
each other. V*e shall by and bye give further details concerning these 
heterodox opiniuns 

According to Buddhist cosmography, the gods of the band of Brahma 
inhabit the tirst heaven of the hrst contemplation in the woild of forms, are 
S’-f j^n, or quadruple cubits, in height, and live one half of a i evolution 
•ot the world ; the ministers of Braluna in the heavtm immediately above aie 
high, and live tluee-fouiths of a revolution; and the gieat 
Jhahnias iii the third heaven of the conteaipUtion are 112j dom pa in 
stature, and live an entire revolution, tluit is to say, a period of 1,344, 000, OOo 
years, or according to another calculation, six times the entire cycle of ti»e 
nine agea of man, which makes the number of years much more consider- 
ibl'"',* and scarcely to be expressed in figures. EUewhere the life oj 
I'.iahma i> stated at GO smaller Kalpas, or 1,003,000,000 ycars.f 

The Tibetans have rendered the name of Braliraa in their tongue hv the 
word Th^innys pu^ the signification of which implies tlie notion of purity 
.iitached by Buddhists to the original word. The Tartars replace it by 
JCsronn, which i-' apjiarently formed from Imn'cn {fstrara), and has been 
transferred from one of tlie peisons of the trimHrii to the Other. — U. 

* p. 471. 

t f'UM'T J-l >■•111, B. Will. p. 1 1. 
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f 15) *•! ckoirry . — An instrument employed in Buddhist ceremonies and 
formed of a handle and a tuft of hair from a deer’s or a bear’s tail, or of red 
bilk. That which contemplative ascetics hold in the hand is of a \^hite color ; 
a figure of it may be seen in the Japanese Encyclopedia, B. XIX. p. 12. — R. 

(17) A throng of Gods. — The word gods is applied in Buddhism, to 
designate those beings superior to man who inhabit the elevated regions of 
the world of desire, as well as the woild of forms and that of incorporeal 
beings : but this word must not be taken in the sense attached to it in western 
mythology. The gods of Buddhism are imperfect beings, limited alike in 
power and in the duration of their existence, amongst whom it is not mere- 
ly possible for men to be re-born by the practice of viitue, but whom they 
may even surpass by attaining the quality of purilied Intelligence (Buddha 
or Badhisattwd), and thus emancipating themselves from the vicissitudes of 
birth in the thiee worlds. Their Sanscrit name is Deva. The Tibetans 
call them Lah.. The Chinese, having no word in their language applicable 
to the idea of an incorporeal and divine being, designate tliem by that which 
signifies hoaKony — Thian. After their example, the Alongols denominate 
them Tagviy and the Manchous Abka, both signifying the same thing. 

The gods are distinguished into four classes; The gods of the world, ox 
the kings who, though dwelling among men, are under celestial infiuence. 
The by birth; these aie those beings who by the observance of the 
jireccpts and the practice of vutue, orb> tbeexercise of contemplation, have 
merited rebirth amongst the gods of the three worlds; it is these that are 
spoken of on the present occafion. The yods of purity, or the men of the two 
translations, that is to say, the Sravakas and the Pratyeka Buddhas who by 
devoting themselves to the contemplation of vacuity (spirit), suppress the 
errors of sense and thought, and attain a high degree of purity. The gods of 
'jUitice are the Bodhisattwas, who by tiie ten kinds of moral perfection have 
fulfilled the entire law of deliverance."^ The eight classes of living beings 
vujierior to man are, beginning with the least exulted, the J/a/^orff^'75, or 
rt^rre.^tiial (Irnsons ; tlio Ki/iunrus, or horned genii and musicians of Indra ; 
the Gariidas, golden-winged birds; the Asuras ; the Gaudharvas, other 
musicians of Indra; the )'dkdhas; the Ndgas or dragons, and the l)ei-as or 
;:(uis. These last are celestial beings, who enjoy a high degree of felicity, 
wiiose bodies are pure and resjileudent, and who deserve to be honored with 
unequalled veneration. They are the most elevated in the fte conditionSy 
I gods, men, the damned, pretas, and brutes) veiy superior (toman) ; very 
,;eat, veiy re.-pectuble. They find in themselves the sources of their own 
*■ i\i vln Lou lint, II. WIJ, and liie Book oj the ?^indna, XXI, quoted in t'l-; 

III .'I’U. 1>. \\ p. b I . 
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nappifieis ; iiothiog opposes their wishes. These are the recompensinj; 
aivautages of the pure character of their former life. Their^colour is de- 
scribed as white, iudicating the purity of their actions ; hence the metaphors 
applied to them connected with this color, and with the west, in which direc- 
tion It is supposed to predominate.* Their number is very great ; but they 
have for chiefs, Brahma, the Lord of the great'chiliocosm, and India, prince 
of the thirty-two gods of Sumeru.t 

Formerly there were reckoned hut sixteen principal gods, of whom there 
were images, and of whom each had his peculiar influence and dominion. 
Subsequently, four were added ; the Sun, because he dissipates darkness ; the 
because she illumines the night ; So Aici, king of the dragons, because 
he conceals the treasure of the law, (see note 27) and Ian ma lo, because 
he reigns in daikness. We must give some account of these gods of the 
B .ddhie Pdiitiieon according to Chinese mythography. 

1st. The king of the Gods, Fan or Fan tan ma. (See note 14.) 

2 1. The king of Heaven, Indra, See Chap. IX, note 2. 

■jj. Ft sha men, or the glorious. This god is so called because the fame 
of his glory is spread abroad in all parts, lie is the king of the gods of the 
north, dwelling half way up the mountain Sumeru, on tlie fourth story of 
this mountain, on the northern side, by the wall of crystal. He command* 
ninumeraide myriads of I'akshas or valorous genii, and the north is under 
1.13 protection. The Mongols call him Bisman tagri. 

4th. T/a theou tai tho, or Thi to lo tho, the }>rotector of the kingdoms, 
•ji' the p'li'ificator of the people. This god, whose power is propitious to- 
' 1 . d- tenestrial kingdoms, is king of the eastern part of the Heavens. Ho 
•'.wt-lis lialf way up Sumeru, ou the fouith stage, facing the east, by the 
sli of gold. He commauds the G««(Marras or musicians of Indra. and 
he Funannas, or demons who pieside over fevers. The ea3t is subject to 
...3 ao'.uiiioii, and for the people of those parts he obtains peace aud repose. 
In Mjngol, Ortchilong tetkouklehi. 

■'.tl.. Ft Icon Ic cha, or Fi lieou U, whose name signifies greatness angment- 
• it, • 1 express how his power, his majesty, and his virtues increase and 
ause tli 'n' of Others to incrca.se also. This god dwells in the same 
.-rorr ot .bumei'u, as the foregoing, hut on the southern side, and hy the 
,,ippiuie wail {I.icou li). He commands SX\o Kheuu phan tho (Kumhhr.it^ 
:a and other genii and demons in number iufiuite. He presides over the 
mirh. The Mongols call him Vlumtchi tarellou. 

tiih. Pi tieou po cha, or Fi tieou pho cha, whose name is exidamed lu 

i oan hit) toig Ini son cli/iao, B. XXIII. p.20 veno. 
t ; ri i min‘' ij, B. li, 'iuolgd m llic t^ang Ja iuo, JJ. XXIII. p. 13 I'm'). 
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T^o ways : /Hu ed langnaffe, because he can speak in every tongue ; great 
^yes, because his eyes are far greater than those of men. This god inhabits 
the same region as the foregoing, but on the west side of Sumeru, and by the 
silver wall. He commands the demons named Pe she che {VUachas) SiXidi 
innumerable troops of dragons and other demons. He protects the west 
He is the Sain bousou nidoutou of the Mongols. 

These four last named gods are called the gods of the Heaven. They are 
the ministry of Indra. They are also denominated the protectors of the 
world, in conformity with the part they are called upon to play.^ 

rth. Kin hang mi tsi, that is to say in Chinese, — ‘ the god who holds in 
his hand the diamond mace’ {Vajra p>dni) and who knows thoroughly all the 
actions and all the proceedings of the Tathagatas. There was in ancient 
times a king who had a thousand and two sons. The first thousand all 
attained the rank of Buddhas, and their every thought was directed to the 
perfection of the doctrine. But the two youngest acknowledged it not. One 
of them made this vow ; “ If my thousand brothers accomplish the law, may 
I become a demon to attack and annoy them V* The other on the contra- 
ry, sought to become a warrior that he might defend them. It was this 
last who became Kin hang or Vajra pant. He commands the five hundred 
}'e sha (Yakshas) and other genii, who are all great BodUisattwas. He dwells 
with them on the summit of the most elevated mountains, and they are 
all protectors of the law of the thousand Buddhas of the Kalpa of sages, 
that is of the present age. 

8th. Ma i sheou lo {Maha Ishicara) The Great Lord, or as some under- 
stand it, the Majestic Tntelligeyice, Some give him three eyes, as being the 
most venerable Lord of the three worlds. The Tou king hi, says on this 
subject : — “ The god of the world of forms has three eyes and eight arms. 
He is mounted upon a white ox, and holds in his hands a white brush. He 
is endowed with great strength and majesty. He dwells in the place of the 
Bodliisattwas and can reckon the number of rain-drops that fall in a grand 
chilioco^m. He governs a grand chiliocosm, and there is none more worthy 
of lionor in the three woilds. 

0th. The great General Sa chi, or Sa chi sieou ma. This word signines 
Silence, repose. The collection of Dharanis, or formula, contains a passage 
in which it is stated that the mother of the demons had three sons ; the first 
named Wei she icen, the second the General Sa chi, and the youngest Mani 
pa iho , and that these were adequate to protect all the beings in all the 
worlds of space; to remove all their errors and vices. They dwell on the 

* Fa hena ueu kia, B. II. quoted jn the tsangfa sou, B. XVI. p. 0 u/-: '. 
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earth or in the air. Each of them has five hnndreil officers attached to him, 
and twenty-eight dependent orders of demons and genii. "Wherever tlie 
sacred doctrine is promulgated, thither they hasten to protect its preachers, 
to guard them from evil, and keep them in peace. They favour them in the 
triple repose of the bodv, the mouth, and the spirit ; causing all manner of 
sweet savours, and subtile emanations to penetrate the pores of their bodies ; 
fair speech and eloquence to adorn their mouths ; and activity, courage, and 
])enetration to fortify their sj)irits. They cause those also who hear the law 
to receive the happiness that belongs to men and gods, and speedily to obtain 
lodhi. Such are the good offices they perform in rewarding virtue and 
punishing vice. 

1 0th. The Great Di^cerner, so called because of his lofty intelligence and 
profound penetration. He dwells in the most precipitous parts of the moun- 
tains, or in caverns and the depth of the forests. In the places wheie he 
ducll«, he has always the head high, a single foot, eight arms and a hand- 
some tiguif. He holds a bow, arrows, a sword, a lance, a long club, and 
an iron whecd. Indra and the other gods hold him in honor and celebrate 
his praises. He is provided with a power of discernment which nothing 
ran resist ; and under all circumstances he protects the world ; coming to the 
help of all beings and diffusing the doctrine of Buddha, without wearying, 
by reason of his intelligence and happy gifts. By the light he diffuses at 
religious meetings he is tlie most propitious of all the gods. 

Hill. The God of Vii ivc'i, oi' of 3/eWf.y, so named in the book of the 
and in the colku tioii of the Hhaianis ; and in the Kovnng hang 
hing and Sa chi pin, called the j^r.s/ in hinjesfi/, proin^der of virluona acts, 
great god of merits. It is in him th »t the Tathagata Kin shan chno hang 
(tight (f the golden nwnntain) deposited the seeds of all the ^ittuc3 which 
obtained fur him all sorts of blessings. Ills figure and exterior aic udnnrable. 
He diffuses %irtue and Iniqnne^s among all beings. He dwells in a magni- 
ficent garden called the ‘ Pa\ilion of gold/ He supplies thc-e who pro- 
rlaim the Law with all tiiat is requisite for them, and delights in helping 
upon them all the gifts of \irtue and of knowledge. 

12th. The General, God of the Wei, or Wei to {I'd/lus). This last w-oid 
hi-iafies diicoutses ff science. The Li t^g vet yao Ito states that this god. 
named Wei, and sui named Khncn, U one of the generals subject to the king 
( f the gotL of the .-uuth {Pi lean le cha, — see § T.;. There arc thus thirty- 
two generals under the orders ot the four kings of the gods, and the ]>resent 
is the first of them. He is endowed with gieat inteiligcnce, and eaily knev/ 
how to emancipate himself from the desires of the senses ; he adoj ted a pure 
and brahmanic (fan king) conduct, and consecrated himself to Mrginity ,^i'd 
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u€eds of sinceriry. Instead of the pleasures of the gods, he received the in- 
structions of Buddha. lie defends relij'iou from without and protects the 
three continents {Jamluilic'ipa^ Vulehay Goijeni) to the great benefit of ail 
living beings whom he converts and succours in crowds. Thus whenever a 
Kia Ian (temple) is erected, his statue is there placed for adoration, in con- 
sideration of the glorious protection he affords to religion. 

13th. The genius called Earth of SolidUi/. Solidity is the quality of that 
which is iudestructible, of that which cannot be broken, as the diamond. 
The word Earth denotes that this genius has merits profitable to the world, 
and that he may be compared to the great earth w'hich sustains all, produ- 
cing trees, plants, grain, and all precious things. He keeps and protects all 
places where the doctrine is diffused ; he bears upon his head the teachers 
of the Law', causing them to perceive the savour of a sweet dew. and aug- 
menting the strength of their bodies. In the Tt tsang king, Foe says to the 
genius of the Earth; “All the lands of Jambudvvipa receive protection 
from thee. All that the eat th produces is furnished in abundance. Thou 
protectest the doctrine of Buddha. In the age, and out of the age, thy merits 
are equally great.” 

14th. The genius of the Bodhi tree, ox of IntdlUjence, constantly watches 
the places where the Tathiigatas accomplish the doctrine, and hence his 
ixame. He thus speaks of himself ; “ I think constantly of Buddha ; I enjoy 
the sight of the Honorable of the Age ; I vow never to separate from the 
sun of Buddha,” He shows moreover hi» power and his attention in follow- 
ing him in his moat rainute and subtle acts ; he protects all liNing beings and 
insures them corporeal benefits ; and hence the sacied books are replete with 
his praises, and celebrate his immense deseits. 

loth. The Goddess mother of the demons. This goddess had a thousand 
ssous. The youngest, named Ai non, whom she cherished most tenderly, was 
in the habit of devouring the children of men. Foe converted this Ai non 
and hid him under his pot. His mother sought him in hea\en and among 
men, but in vain. She submitted herself (to Foe) ; and Foe renio\ing the 
pot, lestored her son. These thousand children became the kings of the 
demons, of whom they command several legions of ten thousand each. 
There are five hundred in Iieavcn ever occupied in seducing and tormenting 
the gods ; and five hundred in the world in a similar manner engaged in 
seducing the people. Foe gave (the mother of the demons) the fire pre- 
cepts to bring her back to tlic good law; she became piofapanna, (see 
sequel) and dwells in the temples of Foe. Those wlio have no children 
address her to obtain them. Those who are sick pray to her and are re- 
aored to liealth. After she had received the precepts from Foe, she sum- 
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jnonc.i her thousand sons, mi'l Induced them to submit as she had, and no 
longer to offend against either gods or meu. 

IGth, ^la li chi^ so called from a word that signifies, ^ame of day {Yang 
? c-n), because his body can neither be perceived nor laid hold of. This god 
ever precedes the sun and the moon. He protects the kingdoms and the 
people, and delivers them fiom the fury of war and other calamities. In 
the book of the great god 37a U chi, there is a phrase of great etlicacy. — 
“ An ! ma li chi so po ho {Om f marichi swdhd) ; whoever possesses thi' 
formula is prepared for all ; a supernatural power is assured him, and upon 
that he may rely. 

irth. The of the Gods n-hodtrell m the palace of (he Sun. Tiiis god. 
v;hiUt yet in the lands of cause i. e. in tlic world), practised charity, ob^en- 
ed the precepts, cultivated \irtue, and honoured Buddha. By these means 
he merited biith among the gods. His palace-wails aie adorned with the 
most precious things, ^hilc five whirlwinds perpetually hurry it along 
without pel mitting it to halt a moment. It revolves ciicularly at cne hall 
the height of Sumcru, and enlightens the four continents. When is mid- 
day in Jainludunpn, the sun begins to set in Viddha and to rise in Goyeni' 
whilst ^tVttarakum it is rauhiiglit. It is thus that one sun enlighteiH 
four continents, drives away night from them, dissijiates d.vikne^s, an^l 
promotes the maturity of all things. Tins is the same god that is designa’’- 
ed in the Fa hoa king, Aou of the Qod.s of Precious Light, 

18th. The Son of the Gods of the Palace of the Moon. The god so named 
obtained the same advantigcsas the pieccding, by the piactice of '•imihr 
Mrtuc-S. llis palace is sinularly .adiorned with piecious things and wheekd 
around Sumeru, by five wlurlwmd-j, so as t) lUumiiie the four coiU nonts. 
Ti'.c full and the new' moon occur in liic following mode. At the commence- 
of the V'hite 110071 ahe ijipo-sitiou; »hc -un i? before ; — at that of the 
Yack ('the coujuuetion), the sun ia behind. Accoi-Ung as the lefiex of 
■'i.c sun is hidden, or appaicnt, it is new and full moon ; tliis is what 
ii..n.ed the sun’s approach , and when liie reflex of the sun is dimuushm?. 
then la the moon’s disk '-n the wane. Kjw the moon’s light pours swCc't 
and scerel influences uj)On all 't..igs ; she lllauies the night. Her service.' 
sucoced those rend.cred by the sim. Tins is tlic same god that is designated 
'.u the Fa hoa liug, ‘ son of the g'-ds oj the bi\litant >noond 

10th. So ho lo ^Saaor.t), th it 1 -, to say the s^alt sea (ocean, ; a name traris- 
' t';d al=o king of the dragons. He i-> tlic seventh of liiQ hundred and 
.! verity. seven 1. mgs of flm di ig'-ns who dwell in the salt sea. He is the 
vily one now men'ioiu’d, b'-cui-e of his having attained the rank of ths 
* Vccdb. pentazl. lect XI. 
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most exalted Bodhisattwas, and dwelling in the ten earths,* th.'t is to say, 
having passed throitgh the ten degrees that lead the saints to this kind of 
perfection. lie shows himself under the figure of a diagoii, and makes his 
abode in the salt sea. AVlieii rain is about to fall it is he that beforehand 
spreads out the clouds and watches that it be equally distiibuted. He follows 
the assemblies of Foe, protects his l.;w and hispeoi>le, and thus himself ac- 
( uires great merit. His palace, adorned with the seven precious things, 
(litfers in no respect fiom that of the gods. 

20rh. }'an ma lo, whose name signiHes * double king,' or according to 
ethers, ‘ naiqne king double king, because thU king and his younger sistei 
are sovereigns of hell ; unique king, because he has sole charge of that whici. 
conceins men, whilst Ids younger slater has the care of what appertains to 
women. His name is also translated as that which allays strife, because 
be puts an end to the disputations of sinners. It is maintained that a Bo. 
dhisattwa assumed thU form for the benefit of living beings. The ChlfujJa 
man king contains a gatha adJiesscd to men, by Van man lo. in tlieae 
teims : “ You have received the body of a man, but you cultisate not the 
doctrine ; this is as it were to enter a tieasury and to come out empty hand- 
ed ' "What avails to utter cries for the pains you endure, when jou but suf- 
fer the recompense of your own acts ?*’ The Book of Kings says : “ The 
king yan(yan ma /o) will in future limes become Buddha, and Will be 
called Phon wang joit lui, tlie Taihuga'a Universal King, So excellent will 
be the etfect of the transformation of this Btdlnsattwa.”* His present nam*, 
j' j'an ma, or Ve ma, a tiansciiption of the Sanscrit I'ama. This deity is 
named in Tibetan '^C/nn oichc, in Maudehou llinoun khan, and in Mongo; 
Urtik khakan. 

Besides the twenty gods liere enumerated, there are many otlmrs who have 
no mythological pait lo play, or who simply occupy sundry celesuai man- 
Mons. Such are the Ihii ty-two gods, the companions of ludra, who dwell 
with hiUi on the summit of Sumcru, and fronr whom the region they occupy 
is denominated Tragastrin^ha, or the heaven of the tJartg-thi ce. These are 
thirrv-thiee personages w ho having combined together in peifonring good 
wurks, merited regeneration in tins place. Tliey occupy as many palaces, 
disposed by eights, at each of the four anghs of Sumeru ; and the Lord 
if Heaven, India, has his in the centre. The names of these go Is o: 
Tragaitrimha are unknown ; but India was their chief at the t.me of the 
furuif-f Buddha. 

They name also Yc ma, in Sanscrit Vdma (uot the Yama of Hell) and in 
Tibetan Thab bral, he who is remote from war,' or in * Chinese, happy 
* 6'un /a sou, 15. I, p. 13t 
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ttuie,’ because he incessaDtly sings and ploys; a god, who by the observance 
of charity and the precepts, attained to excellence e\en bevond that of the 
thirty -three, He was rewarded by translation to the third heaven of the 
world of desires. Then come the gods of Tushita or the ‘ heaten of srifiicient 
/cnou'ledge/ and the other heavens ascending up to those of the Brah- 
mas, and of the great king Brahma, the first born at the beginning of evetv 
kalpa, and the fiist to die at the end. Lastly, the name of (joih is bestowed 
on all the beings who inhabit the other heavenly mansions, which added to 
those of which I have already spoken, amount to twenty-eight. The Tibe- 
tans minutely detail their stature, the duration of their lives, and other 
circumstances concerning them ; but the Chinese are much less particular. t 

However superior the gods may he to other human passions, there is one 
from which they are by no means entirely exempt ; tlio.-e at least, of the 
inferior mansions. Those who inhabit the two terrestiial mansions on tae 
Hanks and summit of Sumoru, that is the kings of the cardinal points and 
the thirty-ihreCi are not strangers to the distmction of sex, and cohabit “ la 
the manner of the age." The gods of Yaina propagate by mere embrace ; 
those of Tushita by touching the hands. Tliose of the heaven of ‘ the tog 
o/converiiow’ have aucU limited desires tliat they confine themselves to the 
interchange of smiles. Lastly, the gods of the sixth heaven, ‘ where they 
convert others, experience scarce any feeling of concupiscence ; mutual looks 
are the only expressions of desire that they direct to each other, and tliis is 
gufficient for their propagation. t 

In the world of forms the eighteen heavenly mansions are likewise 
inhabited by gods of diflcrcnt ranks. At the ‘//'of contemplation arc the 
Brahmas, or the people of the Brahmas, subjects of the gicat king Brahma 
pure, free from stain and desire; the mini'tcrs of Brahma, or hi- 
companions ; the great King Br.ilima, al-o called I’uriiy is the attu- 

butc of these three cla«>cs of gods. At tlie ‘ ircon/l vontonplutiOfi' there 
arc also three heavens, the inlfabitants of which aic char tetci i:>cd by Ifghf, 
feeble in the liist, immense in the '■ccond, and occup\iug the place of \uicc 
ni the third. The classes of gods of the * thud conlcmplation' cnjf.y, m 
‘^iniilar degrees, a purity of thought which procures tlicm happine-s that is 
lieavenly, ineffable, immense, universal. All these gods laua'yit space, and 
rest upon the clouds. Higher up we come to the god- of the ^foi'ithcon. 
ti mplatioii,' separated into nine ditferent heavens. The lowest of these is 

* In I M -ise (i lun. 

T AIj'nh. T dict'inem , p. 483. 

1 Jii itiu, B. \ \ 11. p. ‘22. 

X I hdin jfi, SVC i Lwy tiiH ; a work not 1 m h)n"ing to the baci'cd Celieclion, 
but quoted 111 the -baa linn^fa seu, B. Wll. p, 22, 
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termed * cloudless,' because the gods who inhabit it have no need of the 
support which clouds lend to the inferior gods. The heaven immediately 
above is that of * happy lifed Next io ascending comes that of ‘ great re~ 
irards / that of * no reflectioriy i. e. where the gods daring the whole term 
of their lives are exempt from the labour of thought ; that of ‘ no fatigue^' 
where the gods have attained the limits of thought ; pure intelligences without 
support^ without locality, free, exempt from trouble ; that of the gods who 
.-ee admirably all the worlds diffused through space ; that of the gods to 
whom aU is present and manifest, without obstacle or restiiction ; and lastly 
Aghanisliia^ or the heaven of those gods who have attained the extreme 
limit of the tenuity of matter. An attempt has been made, as will be readily 
seen, to graduate the perfections of these eighteen classes of gods, by heaping 
on them ideas of purity, of light, of penetration, of repose, and of subtlety ; 
but with very impeifect success; for tliere are many repetitions and in- 
coherencies in this classification, in which moreover various authors differ. 
Jsome place the heaven of the supreme lord Mahcswara vasanam, above 
Aghanishta,^ 

In the world of immaterial beings there are again four classes of gods ; 
those who, wearied with the bonds of corporeal substance, reside in vacuity, 
or the immaterial ; those who have no place {substratum) save knowledge, 
since eten void is too gross for them ; the gods who have no place ; and last 
of all, those gods, at the head of immaterial beings, who ba^e the attributes 
neither of the non-thinking gods without locality, nor those appertaining to 
the gods of wliom knowledge is the sole locality ;t a definition too absurd for 
me to seek to clear it up in this place. It must be borne in mind that the 
foregoing loug classification includes neither Bodhisattwas or Buddhas, whose 
moral and intellectual perfections are infinitely above those of all the gods 
of the various orders. 

The duration of the lives of the gods is proportioned to their rank in the 
mythological hierarchy here expounded. An Indra, king of the gods of 
Sumeru, lives 3t5,00(J,0()0 years. A great king Brahma eipials in longevity 
<t grand re\olution of the woild, 1,344, 000, OCO years. A god of the '‘Juurth 
('onteruplation' {eaempt from thought') sees five hundred such revolutions ; 
and an inliabitant of the last heaven of the incorporeal world, eighty thou- 
sand of them. Father Horace and Deshaiiterayes have published these various 
(h'grees of longevity, upon w hicli any further remark is iinnect?»ary. We 
must not however supjmse that this long duration of life is regarded as a 

■* I I'Cuh. pentael FT If p. 0. 

T ''■ui fa iott 15. .\i.\ II. p. St;. 
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privelege to vrhich no drawback or privation is attached ; for, by way of 
example, the god who passes live hundred » evolutions of the world ‘ without 
thought,^ is in Iiis inaction, like one imprisoned in ice, and is during this 
period deprived of the advantage of seeing Buddhas, and of hearing religion 
preached ; hence many heretics, who have practised virtue, are reborn in this 
condition.* 

As the gods are subject to the vicissitude of birth and death like other 
beings, although extending through these immense periods, so there are signs 
of decay which announce to them as more or less near the approach of their 
end. They cease to delight in joyous songs, and the shining light of their 
bodies becomes feeble or extinct. In their ordinary state a perfumed oil, 
similar to that of the lotus, protects their chest from the contact of water ; but 
as their glory declines, water begins to moisten their skin, and they are no 
longer dry on emerging from the bath; and whereas nothing formerly staid 
their steps or retarded the execution of their wishes, they now expeiience 
obstructions and embarrassments. Their sight, which extended without 
obstacle through ti grand chiliocosm, is enfeebled and begins to wink. These 
are the five lesser signs of tl»e decay of their faculties ; there are five great 
ones which indicate the approach of death. The gods are ordinarily clad in 
a light robe weighing six chu (thccA« Is equal to ten groins of millet), and 
hence they are named chu yi ; this robe is always spruce and brilliant with 
the lustre of newness ; but when their happiness is on the wane and their lives 
about to end, their robes soil of themselves; and this is one of the great 
symptoms of decay among the gods. Tliey wear on their heads coronals of 
flowers, or precious stones, feathers and ornaments of various kinds ; these 
flowers wither and dry up. Their bodies formed of so pure and subtle a 
matter, begin to allow transj>irution and humours to escape. The 
of inexpi C'sible sweetness which tliey exhaled, are now changed to fetid 
vapors. They themselves cease to delight in their ordained abode in spite 
of all the pleasures arcurauhited there. 

Tliere are five acts, or rules of conduct, which obtain for man the privelege 
of regeneration among the gods ; and all living beings may practise the^e 
acts; 1st. To have a compassionate heart, to kill no li\ing being, to take 
pity on all, and procure them rest: 2d. To follow wisdom, to abstain from 
taking the goods of otliers, to perform alms, to avoid avarice, to help the 
needy ; 3d. To be pure, to be guiltless of sensuality, to keep the precepts, 

to fast : 4th. To be sincere, to deceive no one, to avoid tlic four sins of tiie 
mouth (lying, affected langunge, duplicity, calumny), to flatter none : 5th. A 

• n €! vu'< so ihoue chapter I. Pu nan, or the Eight L ntortunale CircurM' 
f-iance», quoted m buu tiung ja suit, 13. XXll. p. 24. 
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man who honors the good law' and walks fiimly in the brahmanical way, 
drinks no liquors which intoxicate and disturb the understanding.* 

There are tive signs which indicate that a man is about to be born among 
the gods : 1st. A \ivid light surrounds his body, and as this is naked, the 
soul thus reflects, “ Provided that the other goda witness not my nudityP 
But at the same moment he ajipears to others clad, though in reality naked. 
2J. He conceives extraordinary thoughts by discovering the things that are in 
heaven ; and on perceiving in the woods and the celestial gardens things which 
he had never before seen, he looks at them and examines them on all sides. 
3d. He is struck with confusion at the appearance of the heavenly damsels, 
and dares not at the sight of their beauty look them in the face. 4th. He is 
tempted to approach the other gods whom he sees ; he ponders, lie doubts, 
he hesitates what he should do. uth. When he would raise himself in 
space, fears overcome him ; he liaes not high ; he removes not far ; he coasts 
along the walls, or supports himself upon the earth. f — R. 

(18) The king A yeou ; Asoka ; see Chap. X. note 3. 

(19) ^ix toises, about sixty English feet. 

(20) Thirty cuhits. — The measure spoken of is the Cheou or cubit. Ics 
length is variously estimated. Sometimes at two chhi, (0.610 met.) Some- 
times at one cJthi and two tsun (0.4575 met.) Four cheon make one koung 
(bow') and three hundred koung make one U. According to this calculation 
the li would be 549 or even 732 metres. — R. 

[The French metre is equal to 39.37 English inches, as determined by 
Kater. — J. W. L.] 

(21) Heterodox philosophers. — Such are frequently spoken of in Bud- 
dhist books, and we must in general understand them to be brahmans, 
though sometimes it may be that other oriental sects also are alluded to 
under this denomination. Their discussions with the Samaneans are fre- 
ifuently alluded to in narratives of the lives of Sakya Muni and his succes- 
.•^ors. The narratives of Soung yan and Hiuan thsang establish the advan- 
tage the brahmans had obtained over their ancestors in the Gth and 7th 
centuiies, and the corresponding decline of Buddhism in the central, western, 
and northern regions of Hindustan. We shall make no reference here to the 
doctrines of the heretics except inasmuch as they relate to the earlier times 
i)( Buddhism. 

There are reckoned six principal hcresiaichs, whose dejiraved hearts, 
prever=e views, and mistaken judgment, disaffected to the tiue doctrine, 

* ]’i in i chang che tbeu so iven kmc. B. XXIl. p. 18. rj’i 

t f'l nian chon kmg, 13, XXXlX, quoted in the San isacg U son, Ij- 

Wil. p. VJ. 
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brought forth error. The commencement of all these here-iies is referred t > 
Kia pi lo ^the yellow, in Sanscrit Kapila) ; but they are divided into branches, 
and their propagation gave rise to six principal ones : 

1st. Fou Ian aa kia nhe. Foil Ian na, was the title of this heresiaich, ti.e 
translation of which is not given. Kia ike (Kasvapa) was the name of his 
mother, and became that of the family. The hejesy of this man consisted 
la the repudiation of all law ; he recognised neither prince nor subject ; 
father nor son ; honesty of heart, nor filial piety. He called it form and 
void (elhey'). Form, according to this heretic, breaks down whatever is in 
the world of desires ; Void, whatever is in the world of forms. Void is 
therefore the supreme fact, the being above all beings. 

2d. Mo kiali kin she li. Mo kia li (in Sanscrit, non xidens rahonem') is 
the title of this man. A';?/ she li, the meaning of which is not given, is the 
name of his mother. He falsely inferred that the evil and the good experi- 
enced by living beings, aro<e. not fium anterior acts, but of themselves. 
This opinion of the spontaneity of things is an eiror which excludes the 
succession of causes. 

3d. Shan che ye pi lo chi, Shan ehc ye iSanjaya) signifies recta victoria, 
and is the title of this heretic. Pi lo chi {VuiragiJ, non ayem, — is the 
name of hia mother. His here'^y consists in thinking that it is nut neces- 
sary to seek the doctrine {hodhi) in tlie sacred books, as the same ^ili i)c 
obtained of itself when the number of Kalp.is of birth and death ha\e been 
^'^.hu^sted. lie thuugiit also that alter tigiily tiiousaud Kalpas the doc- 
time would be obtained naturally. 

4th. A Khi to hine she khin pho lo. A l/ii lo hiue she, was the title of 
this heresiarch, the explanation of uhicli is notgncii. Ihs surname, Khhi 
j)ho lo i^hainbala) signifies ^ coi'if^e yarmcnU.' IJis eiror consisted m sup- 
p(j>ii!g that destiny might be I’ontrolled, — that happiness miglit be ob- 
raint'd, for example, indejicndcntly of eausos m an anteiior existence ; tliat 
d Ki.iine coii'-isted m wearing coarse gaiments, teaiing out the liair, 
exposing tlie nostiils to smoke, ami the body to heat on five snlos fihefour 
Sides of tnc body, and having fire besides on the head; ; in submitting m 
shoit to all manner of mortifications, ui the hope that having in the picscat 
life experienced all soils ot suflering, eternal happiness would he obtained 
in a future exi-tence. 

oth. Km lo kiPOH tho kiachmynn. Kia lo kicou tlie title of this 
heretic, Signifies ‘ Chest of oj\^ hm chin yon, * Shnren hair,' was his f.muly 
I'iine. Ills enor, not well defined, consists in asserting, that of the law-*, 
some arc a' re's.bie to tlie understanding, and others ,>u* not so. 

Ota. Ki kton tho jo thi tsen. Ni kia/i tho signifies ‘ e > empt from 
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and is- a very common title of heretics. He derived from his mother the 
name of Jo thi, the signification of which is not known. This heretic assert- 
ed that crimes and viitues, happiness and misery, were fixed by fate ; 
that as subject to these we cannot avoid them ; and that the practice 
of the doctrine can in no wise assist us. In this notion his heresy 
consisted.* 

The ideas adopted by the heretics on certain points of the law, are called 
i'ieu's, that is, particular ways of seeing, — hypotheses, — enunciated opinions. 
They take, in various doctrines, false things for true ones, and verities for 
errors ; they entangle men with explanations, and seduce them from right 
reason. There ore seven views of this kind. The first consists in speaking ill 
of the law, in attacking it without proof, in treating as erroneous the senti- 
ment of retribution for good or evil acts, and the doctrine of the origin of the 
six senses and the six sensible qualities; to refer them, for instance, to the god 
Brahma or to atoms. The second is the ‘ view of which makes the party 
a soit of lord and master, existing of his own power, and constituting 
me (egotism or iadiviJuulit\), in ignorance that person is nothing more than 
the ^uin and transient union of the fixe skandha.\ Tihe * view of perpe- 
tual duration,' contemns the fluctuation of the person and the body, 
as also the doctiiiie that all exteinal beings, whoever they be, are, without 
exception, subject to dt-struction, and return to eximeiion. Those who admit 
the ‘ view of termination know not that the laws (of nature) are naturally 
spiritual, eternal, indestructible; tliey erroneously deem them subject to a 
term, and falsely conclude that after deafh the body is not subject to re-birth. 
The fifth is c^lUiX prceccpionim fnrtum, OTvUionis captio! it consists in 
despising the veritable precepts laid down by the Tathagatas, and in follow- 
ing other wicked precepts by which men distinguish and separate them- 
selves from others to advance therein : as for example, where one per- 
huiisclf tint iie Jrad been in a former existence, an ox or a dog, and 
test. lets hiiinclf to feed on grass or impure objects : this is called following 
tlie ‘ } rcccpt of the ox or dor/J In tiuth, small merit is acquired thus, 
^olnc pei -uade (luinv Ive> tliat it is sufficient. They thus lead a 
di-^ciUerlv hu*. and nc'xicet the ob-^ervance of the true concatenation of 
■ liipg". I>v the Mxtli r-jcw', called furfunt, deq^ising the same 

.•on atenation, o'- well as iXwf/itita which are rii^litly exjiected from actions, 
they tarn evccllent re^olution5 into a blamabL' conduct, and strive to 
"i til"' meiit of inortilicatiua by exposing themselves naked to the 

1‘ !>■ Cvilecto'u of the Dharayut Fun ij min^ i, quoted ui tl'e 

iu >.'u, Book \ \ \ j I . p. II, 

t * coo!' Mjct. WMU. 
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rigors of cold or to the heat of lire and of the suu, (named the fee heats) 
iu covering themselves ^ith ashe^, and sleeping upon thorny plants ; and 
the trifling merit derived from these acts, they exaggerate by a false persua- 
sion that there is none superior. Lastly, the seventh view, called that ‘ of 
douht,’ consists in hesitating among ail these opinions, whether of indi- 
viduality, or non-individuality ; eternal duration, or non-eternal duration; 
without the power pf making up the mind to either of these classes of 
ideas.* 

We are elsewhere assured that heterodox opinions do not exceed four in 
number ; but the views are announced in an almost enigmatic manner. The 
partisans of the system of numbers {sankhya) admit only nniiin amongst 
caii«es and effects, and not dtversum. Those of the opposite system see 
nothing among these but diversum. Those of the Le so pho (Rishabna) 
admd equally wnww and dhetsum.f In the absence of elucidations, it ij 
difficult to say whether logic or cosmogony is here referred to. 

The heretics are equally divided upon the identity of eyo and the five 
(Skand/ia) some think that eyo and the five {Si^atidhn) equally exist ^ 
others that neither do. Others again, to escape the preceding eriors, believe 
that ego and the five Skandha both do and do not exist, thus falling into a 
manifest contradiction. The last, to avoid this contradiction, assert by a 
kind of play of words, that eyo and the five Skandha are neither existent 
nur non-existent, J a difticulty which oitbodox Buddhism can alone explain 
away. The heretics again deny the duration of eyo ; some think that the 
ego of preceding generations is the same as that of the present one, without 
interruption, and so full into the error of perpetuity. Others think that the 
eyo of now begun in the present generation and not in foiegoing ones ; they 
thei efore believe it not etei nal, and so fall into the hv puthesis of interruption. 
Others think that ego is eteiual and that the body is not so ; but in this 
way the body is set abide, and is no part of ego, Tiiis therefore is an erro- 
neous notion. Lastly, others have remmked that the body being compound 
{dtversum) is not eternal ; and that ego not being coni])Ound, cannot be 
eternal. But in this manner als-o, there can be no eyo without the bo(ly.§ 

In several legends concerning Sakya Muni, some controver*«ies aie men- 
tioned which that peisonage and his disciples held with the partisans of 
ninety-five sects : but we learn that this number was reduced to eleven, 
whose doctrines, books and discipline weie diffused througliout the east. 
They are pointed out as follows: Lst. The sectaries of the doctrine of 

• San f^nne: fa .vou, B. XXX. p. 2, v. 

t Ihidein, X\ 11. u. 2G, verso. 

X idun. B. XV 111. 

$ Ibid. 
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numbers {Sauih^a) ; so called either because they discourse in the first place 
of numbers, or because ratiocination begets (proceeds by) number ; or be- 
cause they treat of luimbeis and make these their study. They teach that 
darkness begets intelligence, and that, up to spiritual ego, there are twenty- 
five principles or realities ; 1st, obscurity, or primordial nature, (natura per 
se ;) 2d. The principle of knowledge or intelligence (Buddha) ; 3d. The 
thought of ego (conscience) ; 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, the five subtile things, 
or colour, sound, odour, savour, and tactility. 9th, 10th, 11th, 12th, 13th, 
the five great (beings^, earth, water, fire, air, and ether; 14th, 15th, 16th 
i7th, 18th, the five roots of knowledge, the eye, the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and the body; 19, 20, 2i, 22, 23, the five roots of action, the 
mouth, the hand, the foot, the fundament, the urethra; 24, the co-disposing 
root of the heart, or mens, composed of five elements and completing with ten 
preceding the eleven roots ; 25, the spiritual ego, or the knowledge that has 
its seat in the eighth viscus. The heretics believe that the spiritual ego is able 
to beget the laws, that it is eternal, indestructible, and that it is the nirvana.* 

The discovery of these twenty-five principles is ascribed to Kia pi lo 
{Kapila or the Tawny). Those who adopt his opinions, devote themselves 
to contemplation ; they pretend to possess divine intelligence, and to be able 
to come to the knowledge of what has happened during eighty thousand 
Kalpas. As for what happened before these Kalpas, they know nothing 
about it, and hence name it obscurity, whence arises nature, then under- 
standing, then the intellectual ego, the supreme principle. They arrange 
these 25 principles under nine divisions ; but in reality they make the first 
twenty-four principles originate from the twenty-fifth, the spiritual ego, 
which they consider the Lord, ever intelligent and enlightened, eternal, iu- 
destiuctible, embracing and including all the laws, by consequence unique, 
the cause of all beings, and of nirvana itself. 

2d. The sectaries of tbc U’ei cAi (Vaishesika), a Sanscrit word signifying 
‘ without superior,^ ‘ without victor * This man appeared in the world 800 
years before Buddiia. The people of his time hid themselves during the 
daytime in the mountains and marshes to avoid noise and distractions. At 
night they saw ami heaid well, and came fortli to beg. In this they resem- 
bled the owls, and were hence named the owl-hermits. Wei chi had the five 
faculties (see above p. 125); be composed ten times ten thousand verses in 
testimony of bodhi, and then jTiyously entered nirvana. He put forward 
the generative words : 1st. Substance, which is the body of the laws 
(of nature) upon which quality and action are supported ; 2d. Virtue, or 

quality; 3d. Action, use, or employment. 4th. The great being, that is 
• San t!fang fa son, B. XL\ II. p. 26. 
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T^hat is common to substance, quality and action, or these three predicamenta 
considered in their unity. 5th. The cor/imon and the dijferent , as foi 
example, the earth considered with leference to earth, — this is the common ; 
■with reference to water, this is the different, and so on with water, fiie, 
air, &c. 6th. Union or aggregation ; by which is understood the union of 
all the laws (of nature). For exemplification, — a bird is flying in space ; 
suddenly he arrives at the branch of a tree ; he stops there. It is the same 
of the laws (of nature) in the union of which stability consists. 

3d. Sectaries who cover themselves with ashes (Vibhiiti) ; these imagine 
that the sixth god of the world of desires, Isicara. created all things. 

4 th. The sectaries of the Vedas imagine that Narayana, (he whose 
strength is comparable to a lock by reason of the strong articulation of his 
members) created the four families ; that from his mouth were created 
tl.e Biahmans, from his arms the Kshetriyas, from his thighs the Vaisyas 
atnl from his feet the Shudras. 

:a\i. The paitisans of the An ch/ia (Anda, egg, Hiranya yarhha of Indian 
mythology) ; these admit a first principle, or end of the past. They believe 
that in the beginning of the woild there were vast waters. Then was pro- 
duced the great An chhay which had the form of a fowl’s egg. It divided 
into two parts or sections ; the upper produced the lieaven ; the lower, the 
earth. Betwixt these was produced a god, Brahma, who had the power of 
creating all beings without exception, animate and inanimate. They con- 
sider Brahma as the lord and creator. By another error they believe him 
immortal.* 

6th. The sectaries who admit of that is to .say, who believe that 
beings arc born of time, remark that ))lants, trees and other vegetables have 
one time for the production of flowers, another for that of fruits ; that theie is 
3 time to make use oftliem ; that sometimes there is an expansion, sometimes 
a contraction, so that a branch of a tree is at one time covered with flowers, 
at another it is dried up. They hence infer that time exists, altliough it be 
a thing invisible and infinitely subtle. 

7th. Tlie sectaries who recognise in sptxce the principle of all things. 
Space or extension dutli, according to tliem, beget all thinir*', — men, the 
lieaven and the eartli ; and after their extincuon, tlie&e return to original 
■•pace. 

8th. Tlie Lou lia ye (Laokika), so called from a word sianii’jing ‘ con- 
/onnable with the aye,' believe that form, tliought, and other laws (of na- 
ture) are infinitely subtle piinciples ; and tliat these aie jnoductjd from the 
four great beings (the elements) ; that the subtle may beget the gros^' : and 
* San tsang fa sou, 15, \ \ H . p. 26, \ erso. 
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that tht- grosser beings of the universe are perishable, but that subtile causes 
aie iiiciestructihle. 

9ti). The sectdi'iea, ^ stromj of mouth,* are those who admit ether as 
the piinciple of all things; they believe tlut ether begets air; that air 
begets fire ; fire, heat ; heat, water; w.ter, ice; which solidified becomes 
earth. The eaith begets five diverse &oits of grain; these produce life, 
which when destroyed, is i educed to ether. 

10th. The sect of those who believe that happiness or misery follows the 
actions of men ; and that there aie punishment and reward suitable to the 
actions performed dnung life. If any one obseive the precepts and practise 
virtue, the sufferings of the soal an<l body winch he undergoes, efface ante- 
iior acts ; and when these aie <lc'troyed, sufferings dl^o cease and nirvana is 
attained. Anterior acts aie therefore, according to these sectaries, the 
universal cause. 

lull. I'he sectaries who admit of no cause, but maintain that every thing 
happens of itself ; who believe that beings are neitlier yiu noTyouarii that is, 
neither dependent a paite priori, nor linked a parte posteriori; that all is 
pioduced and destioyed of its own spontaneity.* W’e have seen (note 14) 
th it nine diilereat opinions upon the origin and production of the world 
have been declaicd lieterodox by the Buddhists. The heietics, say they, 
understand not that the laws of nature have had no beginning and will have 
no end. When causes and effects are combined and concatenated, they 
erroneously call tins birth . when causes and effects are disunited and iso- 
lated, they falsely denominate this eallnction. Birth and extinction follow 
destiny (aie its effects'', and aie not in truth llie realities of nature. But, 
following their peculiar caprice*!, some have thought that that which produces 
birth is a distinct creature, who had the jiower to form the world aud all 
beings. There are, as respects tliis matter, nine ^fahe views* (erroneous 
hypotheses'i ; Tliere are In reties who believe that all beings are born of 
tune, as trees have a tune to bear flowers, and a time not to bear them, 
'i’lme therefore exercises an action ; it evpand.*, and it contracts. It causes 
file blanch of a tree, according to the season, to clothe itself with leaves, or 
to wither. Time, although so subtle and imperceptible a substance, mani- 
fests its existence by its action upon fiowers, fruits, and other objects of the 
same kind. Time therefore is to be taken as an eternal being, the sole 
( ausc of all being-, even of ntredna, 2d, The partisans of space suppose 
that the four parts of space, namely, the east, the west, the north and tlie 
south, aic able to produce men, the heaven, and the earth ; and that after 
extinction, all these return to space ; ether, the universe, all, is space. Space 
is that b\ which men and all beings live and die ; nothing is independent of 
* Sun iiaug til ym, 15. XLIII, p. ‘24. 
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space. Space must be taken tlierefore for an eternal being, i\c. 3<1. Atot/ij, 
t -.-t iS the most attenuated particles of du-t, have been held by the parti- 
‘^ans of Lull kia ye (‘ conformable niih the age") as begetting form, thought, 
and the other laws. They say that the most subtle particles of the four 
g-^'eat being's^, that is the elements, are eternal, and capable of engendering 
the grosser beings ; that although their form be exceedingly subtle, the 
stance Qt matter still exists; and that while the grosser substances of the 
world are changeable, their cause, exceedingly subtle, is unchup-Lre ible ; thev 
hence maintain that these subtle elements are the unique, eteiu.d being, •'xc. 
4th. Ether or empty space, is considered by the sectaries designated strona 
(f month (ore fortes) as the cau^e of all beings; for they Sav, of ether i'- 
begotten air ; of air, fire; of fire, heat; of heat, water: of wtttr, ice: 
of indurated ice, earth ; of eaith, tlie five kinds of grain ; of tbcfC. life ; and 
life, on its termination, returns to empty space. In the opinion ot tliesi- 
therefore, ether is the eternal, unique being, &c. oth. The <ectaiies ^ho 
confoi'in to the aqe admit ilie seC'l of the element?, tliat of cjr'li, water, 
fire, and air, as being sufficient to cau-e all things; they belio’.- that al 
the beings iu the univeise aie born of the four elements, and on tb.c-ir de* 
struction, return to these. For example, in the body l aterally t^ie root of 
the body], the solid part corresponds with earth; the bninid part, with 
water; the warmth, with fire; the mobile part (or mobilir\,. wjth air. 
From this xve may infer ihat the body, and all beings, differ in no r-'^pec: 
fiorn the four elements. Thus tin* seedc^^ the four t-Iements i«. nccjidin.r tr 
these sectaries, the unique, eternal being. ,\:c. Gth. Tiie spintnn’ /. or t/iat 

^■\i\c\\h.cxeiv'i coX\i\\e knoivledye (ff (he eighth nsevu Kci pi lu find ]a< 
sectaries teach, as we have already seen, that tlie principle oi the twenty- 
fi-.e realities, or the obscure piinciple, pn. duces inttlligeiu'c ; that -i uitdli- 
guice is bora the tiioiight of I , that tiio thonglit of / begets cd.rr, -ouiul, 
smell, ta-'fe, ami touch, or the five atoms ; that of the use atums are born 
the fwe eU-ments, earth, water, fire, ah, ami ether : tint of the fi.e cleoient'- 
aie born the cloven roots, the exe. <lie nO'C, the tongue, the boilv, ilu- 
the hand, the foot, the mouth, tlic inte-'iinal orifice, and the uiethra. vii.c-'., 
With the spiritual /, make twenty-five principle^, the fust-twt u’v four oi 
v.liich are born of the sjuritual /.and depend upon it as upon a mas’er. 
’lii?y look upon this spiritual I as ot'Tnal, intclli'gent, enlightened, and 
rpucscei.t. In it reside eternity and inde.structibdity ; it inehules and cn.brac' ^ 
all the laws fof nature). They accordingly regaid it as uniijne hL■llr^ 

7*.h. The partisans of the Vedas recognise the excellent id-iqucho or 
Kdrdyaaa, the most excellent and the most victorious of fhe (fods he wfiti 
begot the four families or castes. From his navel issued a great lotus, aud 
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of this lotus was born the god Brahma, who possessed the power of creating 
all things. The victorious yoij is, according to this system, superior to 
Brahma, and it is be who is regarded by these sectaries as the unique, eter- 
nal being, ^cc. 8th. The worshippers of the Lord {^Uhwarny , or the go\ ernor of 
the three thousand worlds, residing in the heaven called Afjhanishtd. These 
sectaiies rub themselves over with ashes, as do also the brahmans in general, 
who regard this god as the cause of all things. They attribute to him four 
Mftues tgnuaj ; substance, or substantial reality, ubiquity, eternity, and 
the power of creating all the laws (of nature). They assert also that this 
god has three bodies ; the body of the lair^ signifying that his substance is 
eternal, universally dilTused, and co-extensive witii empty space, and having 
the power of creating all things ; the body that dtspOi>es, bcciuse superior to 
forms ; the body of tramfonnations, because he converts in the si.x conditions 
fdl the beings whose form he assumes, ilth. The partizans of Mahu Brahma."' 

Nine other points are enumerated upon which the heretics are at fault in 
regard to form, lelation, cause, effect, sight, nature, concatenation (destiu\;, 
action, conduct ; and which have been expounded by the Tvithagatas to the 
very intelligent Bodhis ittwa in the congregation of Linka, to spare all subse- 
quent ages the danger of mistake on this subject. Tliere arc twenty kinds 
I'.f error respecting the nature of nirvana : 1st. The death of the body when 
It is destroyed, and when resj>iration ceases and goes out like a lamp, is so 
called. 2d. Those wlio deem space to be the piims being, name the 
destruction and leturn of the universe to its oiigin, nirvana, dd. Those 
who believe an' to produce, prolong, and destroy life, and to give bath to 
..:1 things, called the air nii'tdnA. 4ili. Tiie heretical follosvers of the Vedas 
lelieve, ns we have seen, tliat a lotus arose fiom the navel of N'arayana, from 
wliicii -Sprung the prince and father of the gods, Biahma, who ga\e birth to 
all beings, animate and inanimate, which issued fium his inoutli ; as aL-o ail 
great land-, the theatre of h!ipj>iness, virtue, and the precejits, where 
presented in offering flowers and plants, and viotiuis -uch as hogs, sheep. 
•i«.«es, horses, *S.c. Birth in such lands is called l»y them niivdna, .'th. The 
i.eretics of / ihe na, and their ditfcrcnt otfaets, assert that the venerable 
ina-ter / she aa is invisi')le, and fills all space ; and that he can of what is 
invi-lble and formless, constitute all being'^, animate and in animiite, and all 
tfungs without exception. They call him thcrefoie nirvana. Gib. The 
heretics that go about nuked think that the clear and distinct peiception of 
all things in their different modes of being is nirvana, "th. The partisans 
of Pi shi as«ert that the union or combination of the caith, water, fire, 

* /'lu i('U j c.Wmc. quoted in the l>a?i fj.t/ig /a 'c'u B. 
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air, and ether, of atoms and other begets the woi M and all beings in- 

telligent or unintelligent; that when there i> no union, tliere is then disper- 
sion ; and that this dispersion is nirvana. 8th. The heretics who mortify 
the body name thus the end of that body and of the happiness it miglit 
enjoy, bth. Those who place themselves in dependence upon woman, be- 
lieve that the supreme lord, Ma i hheoit lo {Mahd Ishivara), made a woman 
of whom were burn gods, men, dragons, birds, as well as all the beings pro- 
duced from eggs, serpents, scorpions, flies, &.c. And that he who under- 
stands this is in nirvana. 10th. The sectaries who give themselves up to 
bodily mortifications (tapas^v'ij, think that sins and happiness have an end 5 
and that virtue has one also ; ami that this is nirvana, llth. The sectaiies 
named of the pure belie\e that passions ha\e their limit ; they attach 
themselves therefore to prudence which is their T2th. The 

sectaries of Matho lo believe that their master, Kdidijana, hath said : “ It is 
I who made all things ; I am the being of all beinga ; I created all woilds. 
All animate and inanimate beings are born of me ; and when they return to 
another place {paratra), that is called nirvana.^' The paiU^ans of A'/ 

ktan iseu say that there were bora in the first place a male ami a female, 
and that from the union of these are produced all things, animate and inani- 
mate ; and when the latter separate and return on their destruction to fl/i- 
other place, that is nirvana. I4th. The sectaries of f^enfj kia (Sankhya) 
admit the twenty-five principles as being the cause of nature and of all 
beings, and they call this nirvdad. loth. Tne sect ines of < sAeou /o 
{Mahd Ishirara) say that it was in trutli Biahina who produced Narayana, 
who is the cause. That which tliey^call Brahma and Surdifana are sover- 
eign gods and lords, the cause of birth and of extinction; all things au* 
born of the lord, and are extinguished of the loid, who i*. thcrefoie niiclnn. 
IGth. Tho-e sectaries who admit of no cau>e, say that it ia iicilber can've nor 
efftet that produced all beings; that ibere is ncitber pure cause nor impuie 
Cause ; that the thoiiis of a jnickly plant and the colouis of the pv'ncock aie 
1 he work of no one, but exist of theinselveb uubegotteii of any cause. I7tli. 
The partisan*' of time say that tune ripens all the elciiicnt', foiins all bcini^'', 
and (li'pei ses them. It is said in the books of these heretics that ihougli 
‘•truck with a hundred arrows if your time has not come, you cannot die ; 
but if your time have come, contact with the fclighteat jilant will dc'jtroy 
you foithwith. All things are produced by time, matured bv tune and ex- 
tinguished by time. 18th. The sectaries of water believe that water the 
pnnciple of all things ; that it formed the heivcn and llic eaitli, and all 
beings, animate and inanimate ; that it can make and df»tniy ; and tlicy call 
it nirvana. lOth. The partisans of the elher sv'.tem think etlier the cau?e 
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and first principle of all tilings ; tliat of ether is bom air, and then other 
elements in succession, ns already mentioned. The earth begets all kinds of 
seeds and medicinal herbs after their kinds, amongst whiLh are grains con- 
ducive to life, which after being nourished, returns at last to ether. 20th. 
The sectaries who believe in the An chha {Anda) think that there were 
originally no sun, no moon, no stars, no earth, no ether. There was but a 
vast water. The great An chha was there produced of the form of a hen’s 
egg, of the colour of gold ; when it arrived at maturity, it separated in two 
parts, between which Brahma was born, as seen above. When animate or 
inanimate beings are dissipated and lost in the other place, this is called 
nirvana."^ 

Independently of the erroneous opinions which they profess on points of 
doctrine, there are observances which the heretics deem requisite to assure 
them real merit. Six kinds of mortification are reckoned among the heretics : 
1st. They refuse to eat and drink, and endure for a long time hunger and 
thirst, vainly persuading themselves that they thus acquire a title to 
reward, 2d. They plunge into very cold streams, 3d. They burn them- 
selves on different parts of their bodies, or breathe burning vapors by the 
nostrils. 4tli, They remain perpetually seated, naked, and exposed to cold 
and heat, 5th. They select cemeteries and funeral groves for their dwell- 
ing-places, and bind themselves to perpetual silence. 6th. Some pretend 
that in anterior existences they were oxen or dogs, and observe therefore what 
are called the precepts of the ox or doQ, that is, they browse on the grass, 
and drink foul water in the hope of re-birth in heaven. t 

There are five kinds of doubts to which Iieretlcs are prone, named the five 
cut thoughts (cogitationum praecisiones). 1st. Tliey doubt about Foe, and 
reason thus ; “ Is Foe great 1 is he Fou Ian na, or every other that is great 
Which amounts to blasphemy and the destruction of the good principles 
(roots) of the thoughts. These heretics believe that all the laws have no 
existence, like vacuity, and are subject neither to birth nor extinction. 2d. They 
doubt about the law, anil inquire whether the law of Foe or that of the \ edas 
be the better ? tlie VtMas {ivet fho), the title of which signifies discourses of 
science, are compositions replete with the false science of the heretics. 3d. 
They have doubts concerning the tieng (Sanga), not knowing whether the 
disciples of Foe or those of Fou tan ma deserve the preference. Hence 
they believe not in the Three Precious (Ones), Buddha, Dharyna and Sanga, 
and tliis is elsewhere declared to be an unpardonable sin; stupid and 

* Till plio phon sa ; Shy (eng kia Line \ He* feio SJuo . Ai phan king ; 

quoted in the San tmng ju sou, B. XLVl. p.20, 

f ‘'an liun^fa sou, B. XXVII. p. 12. \crsO. 
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ignorant men who in their perversity believe not in tlie three precious ones, 
and who are without rectitude and filial piety, hut who abound in the elements 
of all Climes wliich expose them to retributions, are at their death as 
certain to fall into the evil conditions (see above), as the shadow is 
ceitain to follow the substance. This is one of those crimes from which 
there is no delivery, with however much desiie it may be attempted. 4th. 
They doubt the precepts ; instead of having perfect confidence in the pre- 
cepts, they ask themselves if it were not more useful to adhere to the prac- 
tice called that of * the hen and the dog* wrhich consists in supporting one’s - 
self on a single leg like a hen, or of feeding upon foul aliment like a dog ; 
or in other austerities which require the renunciation of good manners. 5th. 
They doubt the truth of the Precepts, that is they hesitate betwixt the 
Precepts of Foe and those of Fou Ian na.'*' 

According to the account of Seng chao, master of the law, the heretics 
multiplied eight hundred years after Foe entered nirvana ; they established 
violent sects and wicked doctrines; repressed truth, and disturbed sound 
judgment. It was then that Deva disciple of Loung shoxi 

(Xnga krochuna) composed the work entitled Pe /««, (the hundred dis- 
courses) defending truth and closing the road to error .f 

Long as the foregoing note may appear, the reader will not deem it too 
much so when he considers that io showing us what the Buddhists held to 
be heterodox opinions, it places us in a better condition to decide upon what 
they held to be orthodoxy. It is a round-about but certain way of funda- 
mentally understanding a doc-trine to contrast the latter with all that its 
jtartisans hold to be erroneous in other creeds. Lastly, amongst all pa«<age3 
ill Chinese authors relative to what the Buddhists denominate htie-ics, I 
liave met witli none that was particularly applicable to the fire wor- 
shippers of Persia, of whom it would appear that certain legends written in 
Mongolian make mention under the name of Tama. — R. 

(22) A loud roar. — This prodigy is very famous, and is apparently 

alluded to in a book which I have found several times quoted under 
the title of Fa fang kouang sse Iseu heou king, that is to say, apparently 
tlie Sanscrit words vnipulga Sinhanddanddi. There was a Bodhi-sattwa 

whose name, Sinhanddanddi, ‘ roaring of the lion,* appears to refer to a 
similar circumstance — R. 

(23) Divine suntenance , — an ascetic phrase, signifying apparently con- 
templation, or meditation ; applied to the must sublime jierfections of the 
understaiK ling.— R. 

* Chliiiii' cli If ln)t, quoted ui the San t'ung fn ion, 15. \ X I V p. 0. ver-o. 
t s,in isufig Jii son, ('iiaj)ter ol the San inn, oi tiuee ducoui iea, B 1\. p 15 
V e r‘^o. 
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(2 1) The yneji of the age ; — a designation used to distinguish ordinary men 
from the saints of different ranks who hare delivered themselves from cor- 
poreal bonds, and assured themselves against human infirmities. — R. 

(25) His hair and his nails. — Compare the account of Hiuoan thsang, in 
his description of Agodgoy of Sou lou kin ma, and of Kiu pi shouang na. The 
hair, nails, and teeth of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, and other saints, are the 
relics most ordinarily spoken of, and over which sthupas viQxt erected. — R. 

(2G) The three Foes of the past times: — that is, Karkuchanda, Kanaka 
Muni, and Ivasyapa. — R. 

(27) Shy kia wen, or Shy kia muni, — the anchoret, or ornament of the 
house of Sdkya ; for Sakya is the family, and not the personal name of the 
last Buddha, and is used in the latter sense by way of abbreviation only. 

There was a very ancient Buddha of the name oi Sdkya in the time called 
the three asankyn, when our Buddha began the period of his existence, 
was then named Fa kouang ming, * the very luminous.' This application 
of the same name tot^vo or more personages has been but little attended to. 
Thus we have two Amitabhas, two Sakya Muni’s, tv^o Avalokiteswaras, 
&c.— R. 

(28) A dragon. — The Chinese word Loung corresponds with the Indian 
term Naga. The idea of a fabulous being analogous to reptiles, but endowed 
with the faculty of flight, is much more aucient in Chini than the Buddhist 
religion. It would be curious to ascertain if this idea had not been taken 
from India from the highest antiquity, and whether Loung is not a corrup- 
tion of the Sanscrit Saga. The leference here is not to the part that dragons 
play in the national mythology of the Chinese, but to that assigned them in 
the fables of the Buddhists. 

There are eight classes of intelligent beings to whom the doctrines be- 
queathed by the Buddhas may be profitable, and may secure ultimate deli- 
verance : these are the eight classes who are represented as attending in 
crowds (like the slirubs of a thicket), upon the preachings and the assem- 
blies of the saints of the three translations, that is to say, of the Sravakas 
the Nidana Buddhas, and the Bodhisattwas : 1st, the gods {Deva8^ \ 2d, the 
dragons {Loung, Naga) . 3d. the Ve cha {Vakshas) ; 4th, tbe Kan iha pho 
{(.landhai vas) ; 5tli, the A sieou lo {Asuras) ; Gth, the Kia leou lo {Garuras) ; 
7th, the Kin na lo {Kinnaras) ; Stb, the Ha heou lo kia {Hahoragiis). 

I shall have occasion in the sequel of these notes to recur to the different 
classes of genii ; at present I shall restrict myself to the consideration of the 
Nagas, who, as we see, occupy a place amongst beings superior to man and 
endowed with reason. They are, say the Buddhists, intelligent animals. In 
the ‘ Book of the Peacock' {Khoung tsio king), the ‘ Book of Gt eat Cloud,' 
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(Ta yun king)^ and other sacred works, we find the dragons named by their 
titles, and their kings designated as protectors of the law of Buddha.* Tiiere 
are in the sea, one hundred and serenty-seven kings of the dragons. The 
seventh is named So Kie * the salt sea^ (Sagara) ; he is the nineteenth 
of the twenty gods, and is the most powerful dragon-king, It is he who 
when the Bodhisattwas reside in the ten earths (or grades of uniHcation) 
appears with his dragon-body above the ocean. When it rains, it is he who 
spreads (over the skies) the thick clouds so as to ensure the most ad- 
vantageous rain for all. He constant!}* attends the assemblies of Buddha ; 
defends the law, protects the people, and thus acquires for himself grea^ 
merits. His palace is adorned with the seven precious things, and pre- 
sents the same magnificence as those of the gods. It is in this palace that 
the dragons compiled the work called Hia pen king, or ‘ the Last Vohirne,’ 
from the discourses of Manjusri and Ananda ; and it is there that the Bodhi- 
sattwa, Kdga kochnyin saw it when he penetrated the palace of the dragons. 
This book was divided into three parts, or volumes ; the superior, the mean, 
and the inferior. The inferior contained a hundred thousand giithas, dis- 
tributed into forty-eight classes. Ndga k'jchnna retained them in his memo- 
ry, and published them to the world. There, too, are preserved books of 
marvellous extent, seeing that one among them contains as many gdthds us 
there are atoms in ten great chiliocosms, and as many sections as there are 
atoms in the four mundane continents. t 

Dragons are produced in four different wars ; from an egg, from the 
womb, from humidity, and by transformation, according as they dwell to 
the e'^st, the south, tlie w'cst, or the iioitli of the tree Cha she rna h (herd 
of deer). Their palare-s are adorned with the seven j»recio'is things. They 
enjoy, as do other creatuio> supciior to man, the faculty of transformation, 
MMf'g on five particular occasion , when it is not permitted them to conceil 
their form ; intneiy, at tlieir birth, at their death, at tlie time of their nier- 
nmeu’’. when they are angry, and wlien asleep. It is nariated on this .sub- 
ject that nr tio' time when Buddha was witli tlie Sangas in the garden Ky 
icon f<jy, tiiere wa^ a king of tlie dragons of the sea, who, endup<l with human 
torm. coir.' and a^ked to cmbr ice religious life. The Bhikslm?, igmraiic 
tnat thf') were dealing witli a dragon, received him according to hi-^ ipqup^t. 
The di.agon-moTik wntUdrew to yiehl himself up to contemplation ; but tue 
dragons arc of a dull stupid disposition; he became drow-;y, and iiaving 
lost the faculty of di-giuMiig himself, his body entirely tilled tlio apaitine^ t. 

* Fan }, <, ii. IF. Cliapt. * of the eight classes.' 

t ff.oiu , ' ,,i- iO!i, ur fjistor\ ol tlie Ood'*, quoted in ‘.he tiaiiii h 

B. M \ I.p. 1'. r. ' w . 
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The Bhikshus who dwelt with him, having returned to the house, were seized 
with terror on beholding him. Tiiey uttered loud cries to summon their 
companions, and thus awakened the dragon, who resumed the figure of a bhi- 
kshu, and sat with his legs crossed in the attitude of meditation. The disap- 
pearance of the dragon, and the restoration of the monk renewed the terror 
of the assembly, which immediately reported the affair to Buddha. “ This 
is not,” said he, “ a man, but a king of the dragons.” He then summoned 
him, preached the law in his behalf, directed his return to the palace of the 
dragons, and forbade the bhikshus ever to admit a dragon to monastic life. 
This gave Buddha occasion to c.vplain the live circumstances appertaining to 
the destiny of this class of beings.* .The dragons are tiie kings of scaly animals 
and of those called insects. They can conceal theaiscl ■.•€», cr shine with a 
brilliant light, and assume a larger or a smaller stature ; but tlicy are subject 
to three scourges which torment their existence. They dread tlie scorching 
winds and burning sands, which consume their skin and flesh and occasion 
them the most lively pain in their bones. Tiiey aie liable to fall in the midst of 
tempests, which occasion them to lose the ornaments which embellish their 
garments, and stiip them naked, circumstances infinitely annoying to them. 
Lastly, they dread that, while they are disporting tlie Gnrur'a, enter the 
palace and carry away the newly born dragons, upon which he feeds. 

Wc shall see in the course of tins narative many fabulous adventures, in 
wbicli dragons of either sex figure ; — and shall then take occasion to recur 
to the subject. — K. 

(29) Fijhj I'ojans : — about 2 to 300 miles. 

(.30j Limit of fire , — in the text Ho king. The great distance here indi- 
cated, if it is not erroneous, carries us to the noithern boundaries of India, or 
even to Tibet, in tlie direction of the sources of tlie Ganges. 

Tliere is doubtless in the name of the evil genius, • Boundary of fire’ 
an allusion to some legend that has hitherto escajied our research, and per. 
haps some tradition of a Milcaiiic eruption ; or it may refer to thermal springs 
,uch as aic I'ouiul in the Himalaya. Father d’Amlrada, speaking of the 

ment of fire, repeats a fable refeiring to a hot spring in tlie same coun- 
Mics. A country named Ayu'ija is mentioned in the enumeration of the 
lira them countries of India. Ayin'r (leva, or the god of fire, residing at Jyni- 
Is leckor.ed among the divinities of Nepal. J 

i31 1 suhy km Ian. — Buddhist temple ; sec Chap. III. note 5. 

• s',,, \Xm. p, 

t Ji u , .ouu'p.i I'luuiia, ([uoled by Ward, < irir .>/ t/ie Ilist, of the Hindui, Vol. 
Jl. II. 

t ,' 1 . 1 , (if li’i.'iiirc/if,, \ ol. .\VI. p. 406, note 3<. 
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(32 ) Pif cAiybe.—'SVe have already seen thus named a class of saints who oc- 
cupy a high rank in the Buddhist hierarchy* The Sanscrit expression is Pra- 
fyeka B’^ddha ; the Pali, Panheka Buddha . the Mongolian Pradigahoud. 
M. Schmidt has not recognised this last form, but has satisfied himself with 
transcribing the word without tracing its origin. It is apparently from the Pali 
form, pacheka^ that the Chinese have transcribed the word Py chi , but this 
presents a difficulty : the translators assert that the fan word entire, is Py 
chi kia lo, which would give a form wholly unknown in Sanscrit, Praty^kara, 
and does not correspond with the analysis made by the Chinese of the 
Sanscrit word. However it be, when the authors of the Chinese trans- 
lations, instead of confining themselves to the transcription of the word, 
endea\our to give its meaning, they render it in three different ways, which 
lead to the supposition of some equivoque in the Sanscrit radical. They 
assert that Py chi foe signifies Yuan kiOy ‘ complete intelligence Yuan kto, 

' intelligence produced by destiny* (or the concatenation of causes) and Tou 
’ isolated, or distinct iotelligence.* This triple translation must arise 
from some equivocal meaning in Sanscrit : the last is the only one which 
completely coincides with the well known sense of Pratyeka, 

However this be, the place occupied by the Pratyeka Buddhas in the 
hierarchy of saints is fixed with precision in Buddhist works. There arc 
five fruits which set those who have gathered them on the way to the 
supreme Bodhi ; and names are given to the various degrees of perfection 
:ndicated by these five fruits. The lowest of these is that of the Srotd- 
panna, who has still 80,000 kalpas to pass ere he be completely emanci- 
pated from the influence of error and passion. Above these, are in the 
ascending scale, the Sakriddgayni, the Andgdmiy and the Arhan. Abov^ 
•Iiese are the who have gathered the fifth fruit. These 

."ave for ever renounced the errors of the three worlds, lusts, anger, hatred, 
vnd ignorance ; and when they shall have passed through 10,000 Kalpas, 
'vill obtain the first degree, above which is none other.* Buddha himself 
ivis s;iid ; “A hundred wicked men are not wortli one virtuous one ; a 
thousand virtuous men arc not worth one observer of the five precepts ;t ten 
*^housand observers of the five precepts are not worth one Sakruldgdmi , ten 
-•niUioii Sakridagumis, are not worth one Anngdmx , one hundred millions of 
Anagamis are not worth one Arhan . a thousand millions of Arhans are 
not worth one Pratyeka Buddhad* But he adds, ** Ten thousand millions 
of Pratyeka Buddhas are not equal to one of the Buddhas of the three 
*Mnes, that is tlie past, the present, and the future ; and a hundred times ten 

• of Xu rdmi, quoted m the 5an /a sou B XXII D 3v 

t See \\ 1. n. 2U. ' • v • 
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thousand millions of Buddhas are not equal to the being freed from 
thought, locality, action, and manifestation.” 

The Tf^an Ar/o, by the contemplation of the twelve Yuan {Niddnas) 
emancipates himself from ego and the other errors ; knows and compre- 
hends the true void (spiritual substance) and the nature of Nirvana. He is 
thus carried beyond the girdle of the three ’worlds ; it is his Yana or me- 
dium of translation into nirvana ; and as the Yuan (the twelve degrees of 
individual destiny) have place in him, he is on this account named y’uan 
hio, — which appears to mean Nidana-Buddha. 

The Tou kio make their appearance in ages destitute of Buddhas. They 
are solitary and devoted to the contemplation of things and their vicissi- 
tudes ; and being without master, it is of their own understanding that they 
attain the comprehension of the veritable void ; hence their name Tow Azo 
(‘ isolated intelligence’), apparently Pratyeka-Buddha, Men who have 
attained this rank can effect their own salvation only ; they are not per- 
mitted to experience those grand emotions of compassion which are of ser- 
vice to all living beings without exception, and which are peculiar to the 
Bodhisattwas. Such are the bounds to which the Tou kio are restricted^ 
and by which they are disabled from becoming Buddhas (immediately).*** 

The Tom kio and the Yuan kio are mentioned concurrently in the same 
passage, t which seems to prove that the Buddhists of China at least, have 
established some distinction betwixt the Nidana-Buddhas and the Pratye- 
ka-Buddhas, a distinction not altogether justifted in the passage itself. 

There are two kinds of Tom kio ; those who form classes or herds . that 
is to say, who after the manner of deer, take up with their own kind, and 
look back to see if any follow them ; they are named in Sanscrit Vargga- 
chart. The others think of nought but their own salvation, indulging no 
thought about that of other men. They are compared to an animal with 
but one horn {Khi lin in Chinese), and are named in consequence Khad~ 
gavisdadkaJpa, ‘ Pratyekas resembling a unicorn. 

The contemplation of the twelve Niddnas, which forms the occupation of 
the Yuan kio, is a subject much more difficult to clear up. It would be 
interesting to determine how the succession of these twelve causes and 
effects leads the spirit to lay hold upon the * veritable voiJ,’ or spiritual 
substance ; but I can find on this subject but one passage, and that conceiv- 
ed in almost enigmatic terms. The Yuan kio sees that Avidya (ignorance) 
attains to Jdrdmaranam (old age and death) and that thus are produced the 

* San tsang fa soji, B. XX. p. 25. 

t Leng yan king, B. VI. quoted m San tsang fa san. 

J Sij hiuan ki, quoted m the San tsang fa sou, 15. XLVIII. pass. 

j' 2 
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twelve isiddnas. He then sees that the extinction of Avidya conducts to 
the extinction of Jurdmaranamj and he thus comprehends that theie is nei- 
ther birth nor death, or he comprehends that which is not subject to birth 
or death, that is to say, spiritual nature."^ The perfection to ^hich the 
"iuan kio attain, their exemption from the vicissitudes of life and death, and 
their faculty of becoming men or gods, render them worthy of adoration, 
and they are therefore among the eight classes of beings in honor of whom 
towers are erected. These eight classes are the Buddhas, Bodbisattwas. 
Arhans, Anagamis, Sakridagamis, Srotapannas, and the Chakravarti kings. 
(M. Remusat seems to have omitted the Pratveka Buddhas. — J. W. L.) 

From the foregoing exjdanations tlse word Buddha which enters into the 
term Prat}/eka Buddha^ cannot mislead us as to the true position of these 
Itrsonages, vho are very far from being classed amongst ‘absolute intclli- 

oces.’ H was therefore a grievous error of M. Schmidt, when he said that 
“ Buddliist books make a great difference among the various Buddhas, not 
merely with reference to their sanctity, but to their activity in the salvation 
of Ining beings;" and ilien comprised in this class the Sravakas and the 
Pratveka Buddhas.f This confusion is by no means cleared away by the 
distinctions nhich follow ; and others, we shall see, ha\e yet to be established 
between the Buddhas and Pratyekas, separated in the hierarchy of saints by 
the Bodliisattwas, ^ho are infinitely above the Utter, though still far inferior 
to the former. — R. 

(3.'}) The spot of the 7nhonan. — The place where the Piatyeka-Buddha, 
of whom he spoke, entered nirvana, that is to say died. — R. 

(.H) Where he dried his clothes. — Compare Chap. VIII. note 7. 


CHAPTER Win. 


J'own of Ki jao i. — Rncr flcnir. — Forest of IIo 1:. 

Fa Ilian halted at the temjde* of the dragon and remained there 
some time, Ihs sojourn ended, he turned towards the south- 
east ; and having traM-llcd seven yeou yun, he came to the town 
of Ki jdo iA This town touches the river lleny.^ There arc two 
hi(x laa entirely devoted to the study of the leu tram- 
latioa. 

* i’a Ju-Ma / B- If. C'iiaptcr * on cnmynirnons ubau n from plants. ’ 
t C abtr (Jrundlehien uet Buudhaif.iUi. 
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To the west of this town, about six or seven li, anti on the 
aorthern bank of the river Ueng, is a place where Foe preached 
in behalf of liis disciples. Tradition says that in this place he 
discoursed upon instability* and upon pain upon the comparison 
of the body to a bubble of water,® and upon some other similar 
subjects. In this place they have erected a tower, which 
subsists still. 

Crossing the Ileng, and proceeding southward three yeov yan> 
you come to a forest named Ho li. Foe there preached the law. 
They have erected tours wherever he passed, or walked, or sat. 


NOTES. 

(li The in Cliinese, hhe, ‘ pure or holy house.’ This 

name is given to the Seng kia Ian, because those who restrain their thoughts, 
tiiat is the Samaneans, dwell in them. There are tive Tshig she mors cele- 
brated than all others, of wiiich mention will be made in the subseqent 
chapters, when the word itself will be further considered. — 11. 

(2' Ki jao t, — Tliis name, whicli the Chinese do not interpret, is identi- 
cal with that of Ku jo kei che in the narrative of Hiuan thsang. — R. 

It is the transcription of the Sanscrit name of the town of Kanouj, or 
rather Kangakuhja, which signifies the “ hunch-hacked giil.’’ 

This etymology refers to a legend according to which the hundred daughters 
of the king Kusanahha, who reigned tliere, were rendered hunch-backed 
because they would not submit to his lawless desiies. Kanyakubja is the 
same towu which Ptolemy* calls Kavofifa, and which in our times bears 
tlie name of Kanouj. It is situated on the right bank of the Ganges, in Lat. 
K. 27” 1' and Long. E. 7!ho°. The name of this town is sometimes written 
Kanarji in the Sanscrit books of the middle ages. The Chinese Buddhist 
works translate Kanyakubja by Khiu niu chhitig, or ‘ the town of hvnch- 
hacked damsels.’ In this town, say they, tliere was formerly the ‘ hermit 
of the great tree he cursed ninety-nine women, who became in the same 
instant hunch-hacked ; hence the name. Foe descended here from the 
heaven Tao li (Trayastrinsha), where he had preached the law, on which 
account a tower was erected in the place, the fifth amoug the great towers 
of Buddha. — Kl. 

♦ B. VH. ell. 2. 


P u 
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(3) TliB riv^r Heng . — We ba\e seen, (Chap. VII. 2) that the Chinese name 
the Ganges Heng or Heng kidy and that the Sanscrit etymon of vfhich these 
vrords are the transcript, signifies according to them ‘ come from the heaveyily 
mansion,’ because this river flowed from an elevated place, that is, from the 
summit of the Snowy Mountains. We need not repeat here what has been said 
on the subject of the sources of the Ganges. There is a nymph who presides 
over this river and bears its name : she had no nose and yet distinguished smells 
very well. This peculiarity is quoted to prove that when any great organ 
of sense is wanting, the rest may supply its place. Thus Anarodha is 
mentioned, as having been deprived of his eyes, yet seeing none the less 
whatever exists in a triple chihocosin as readily as you may distinguish a 
fruit placed in your hand ; also the Naga Pa nan iho (Vananda'), who heard 
without the aid of ears ; Kino fan pa the (Kavanpate), who ruminated like 
an ox and ceased not to discern flavours ; of the genius of empty space 
(Sunyata) who, though without body, was sensible to extern'il bodies : and 
of Maha Kasyapa, who had no necessity for mens to understand all the law* 
of the universe.* — R. 

(i) Instahilitg . — In the test the non-durattoHy the noa^eternUy in 
Sanscrit aixidyam . one of the fundamental conditions of relative existence : 
or in Buddhist parlance, one of the four realities acknowledged by Sak\a 
Muni. Tliis subject will be treated in the notes to Chapter XXII. — R. 

{;) Pain , — One of the four realities recognised by Sakya ; in Sansciit 
ilulham, 

(G) A hulhle of water . — Sakya affirmed that the human body, formed bv 
the union of the fue elements, pos'^es'^ed no more stability than a bubble. But 
this observation was made by him in his jiromenadcs around the town of 
Kapilavistu. lie apparently resumes this subject, as well as the two preced 
ing ones, m his sermons preached near the town of Kanouj, — R. 


• Peng pan i.'ag, cuod .n tsavg/a 5'*u, B, XX Vlli. 
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Kingdom of clii. 

Thence proceeding ten yeou yan towards the south-west, you 
come to the great kingdom of Sha chi. On issuing from the town 
of chi by the southern gate, you find to the east of the road 
the place where Foe bit a branch of the nettle-tree, and planted 
it in the earth. This branch put forth and grew to the height of 
seven feet, and never after increased or diminished. The hereti- 
cal bnihmans, excited by envy and jealousy, cut it, or tore it up, 
to cast it away ; but it always sprang up again in the same place 
as before. 

There are also in this place four stations of Foe, where they 
erected towers which are extant to this day. 

NOTES. 

(!,' 7'ra yeou yan , — about fourteen leagues. — R. 

(2) The great Kingdom of Sha cht. — According to the route of Fa hian, this 
kingdom must be placed on the Goomty, in the tenitory of Lucknow. — Kl. 

There is a difficulty in this part of Fa hian’s route which can be e.vplained 
awav only on the supposition of a misprint in the French edition or an error 
in the origin.il Chinese. Ten ijojanas to the sonth-west would be a retio- 
grade movement on the part of our pilgrim ; and would moreover be incom- 
patible with his subsequent course. Professor Wilson,* has suggested 
Cawnpore, Ijing south-east of Kanouj, as the probable position of Sha chi, 
and lias traced our pilgrim's route accordingly ou his sketch-map. But, as 
we see m Chapter XX, the next journey of eight yojauas sonl/i from Sha 
chi brings our pilgrim to She xcei {Snicastt] in tlie kingdom of K,‘< sa io 
(Kusala, Oude) ; and hence I make no doubt we siiould read noith-cait in 
the text, instead of south-icest. Still the difficulties are by no means solv- 
ed by this explanation ; for if, as we shall see presently. She xcei was some- 
where in the neighbourhood Fyzabad or Oude, we must suppose some error 
in the estimation of tlie distance passed by our traveller, or make the yojaita 
of unusual length to suit the present occasion. Unfoitunately the itinerary 
of Iliouan tlisang throws no light upon the subject. — J. \Y. L. 

» J. K. .1. S. vol. V. p. 122. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


King-'-lom ot'Kia sa lo. Town of She wei. Temple of Cln houan. iownuf 

i ou wei. 

Thence proceeding south to the distance of eight tJeol^ yan,^ vou 
arrive at the kingdom of Kii'. sa lo,^ and the town of She wei.' 
The population of this town is very inconsiderable ; they only 
reckon about two hundred families (or houses.) It is there that 
the king Pho sse w/ resided. They are there extremely attached 
to the Law ; and within the enclosure of the temijle, at the spot 
where was the wall of the old man Stu tha's^ well ; at the spot 
where the wicked genius Yuy obtained the doctrine ; and at 
the spot of the pun /<< hcv'.iit' where the body was burnt, men of 
after ages have built towers, which remain to this day. The here- 
tical brahmans* of the town, excited l)y feelings of jealousv, desired 
to destroy these ; but the heavens thundered and the li^htnin" 

* 3 0 

flashed, so that they could not approach to overturn them. 

On issuing from the town by the southern gate, at twelve 
hundred paces to the east of the road, you find the temple which 
the patriarch ^ai tlia caused to be erected. The gate of this 
temple faces the cast. There arc two pavilions* and two stone 
pillars. On the pillar to the left side is executed the figure of a 
wheel on that to the right side is jdneed that of an ox. The 
reservoirs are filled with the purest water, and the groves are 
formed of bushy trees ; the rarest flowers grow there in abun- 
dance and charm the sight by tiieir lively hues. There, too, is 
the temple called Chi hovnn." 

Foe having ascended to the heaven Tao Ii,''‘ remained there 
ninety days preaching the law in favour of his mother. The 
king Pho sso no experienced a virid desire to behold Foe again. 
He accordingly caused the head of an ox to be carved of 
sandal wood, by way of representing an image of Foe, and 
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placed it in the spot where Foe sat. When on his return Foe 
entered the temple, the statue rose and approached to meet him. 
Foe said, “ Eeturn, and be se.ated ; after my pan ni houan thou 
shalt be the model for imitation by the four classes.”'^ The statue 
returned and sat down. It was the first of all the statues of 
Foe, and that which men of subsequent times have copied. 
Then Foe transported himself into a small temple constructed on 
the south side, different from that of the statue, and situated at 
twenty paces distance. 

The temple of Chi houan had originally seven stories. The 
kings and the people of various countries were full of veneration 
for this place and came hither to celebrate the festivals. Cano- 
pies and streamers were hung up, flowers were scattered, per- 
fumes burnt. Lanterns sup[>lied the place of day, and even in 
daytime were never extinguished. A rat having taken into its 
mouth the wick of one of these lanterns, set fire to the flags and 
the drapery of the pavilions ; and the seven stories of the temple 
were utterly consumed. The kings and the people experienced 
profound sorrow at this event. They thought that the image of 
sandal wood had been burnt ; but five or six days after, on open- 
ing the little eastern temple,'* they suddenly beheld the ancient 
image ! They reconstructed the tem])le, and when they had 
completed the second story, they installed'^ the statue in its for- 
mer place. 

On arriving at the temple of Chi houan. Fa hian and Tao 
ching reflected that in this place the Honoi uhle of the Aye had 
jiasscd twenU'-five years'® in austerities ! By their side was a mul- 
titude of people animated with the same thoughts, who had tra- 
versed manv regions, some to return to their own country, others 
to exjterience the instability of life.” That day on seeing the 
place where Foe no longer was,'* their hearts experienced a live- 
Iv emotion. Other ecclesiastics addressing Fa hian and Tao 
ching, “From what country come you they asked. “We 
have come from the land of //«/(,” replied the former. The eccle- 
siastics then replied, and sighing, observed, “ How marvellous ! 
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that men from the extremity of the world are enabled to come 
in search of the law even to this place I” Then they spoke 
amongst themselves, “We other masters and Ho shanff,”'^ 
said they, “ since we succeeded each other, have never before 
seen the priests of Ilau*'’ come hither.” 

To the north-west of the temple, distant four li, there is a thicket 
called the Wood of the Recovered Eyes. In former times there 
were five hundred blind persons, who, coming to the temple, so- 
journed in this place. Foe preached the law in their behalf, and 
they all recovered their sight. These blind men, transported 
with joy, planted their staves in the ground and performed an 
act of devotion, turning their faces aside. Their staves took root 
and grew. The people of that age out of respect, dared not cut 
them, and they formed this grove, called for this reason the 
Wood of the Recovered Eyes. The clergy of the temple of Chi 
houan frequently repair after meals to sit in this grove and 
abandon themselves to meditation. 

To the north-east of the temple of Chi houan, at the distance 
of six or seven li, the mother of Pi she hhiid' caused a temple to 
be built, and invited Foe and the ascetics thither. This place is 
in strict dependence upon the temple of Chi houan. The town 
has two gates, one facing the east, the other the north. There is 
the garden that the patriarch Site tha caused to be made after 
having paid money to buy it.” The temple is situated in the 
midst, on the very spot where Foe stayed, and for a long time 
preached the Law for the salvation of man. At the places where 
he passed, or where he sat, every where they have erected 
towers, and all these places have appropriate names ; such as that 
where Sun to li accused Foe of murder.” 

On coming out of the temple of Chi houan by the eastern 
portal, and proceeding northerly, at the distance of seventy paces 
to the west of the road you come to the place where Foe for- 
merly disputed with the adherents of ninety-six heretical sects.** 
The kings of the country, the grandees, the magistrates, and the 
people, were all heaped up like clouds, and listening intently. At 
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this moment a heretical girl named Chen che mo na, urged by a 
feeling of jealousy, gathered up her garments in suchwise over her 
belly as to make her appear pregnant, and in the presence of the 
whole assembly, she reproached Foe with having infringed the 
Law.** Then the king of the gods, Shi/, having transformed 
himself into a white rat, came and gnawed the cincture she had 
around her loins ; so that the garments fell to the earth ; the 
earth opened, and this woman fell living into hell ! Thicio tha,^^ 
who with his venemous nails sought to tear Foe, fell likewise 
living into hell ! These places were known and marked by men 
of subsequent times. In the place where the dispute (with the 
heretics) took place, they have raised a temple. This temple is 
about six toises*' high ; within it is a statue of Foe seated. 

To the east of the road is a chapel’* of the gods appertaining to 
the heretics, and named Covered hy the Shadow. It is in front of 
the chapel built upon the site of the dispute, and the two chapels 
are thus opposite to each other on either side of the road. This 
last is also about six toises high. Here is the reason why it is 
called Covered ly the Shadow : When the sun is in the west the 
temple of the Honorable of the Aye'* covers with its shadow the 
temple of the gods belonging to the heretics ; but when the sun is 
in the east, the shadow of the latter temple deflects to the north 
and never falls on the temple of Foe. The heretics had a custom 
of sending people to watch the chapel of their gods, to sweep it, 
water it, burn perfumes, and light the lanterns for the performance 
of their worship ; but the next morning all the lanterns were found 
transported to the temple of Foe. The brahmans,*’ full of resent- 
ment said, “ The»S'/(a men take our lanterns to use them in the wor- 
ship they perform to Foe ; why do we not resist them ?” The 
brahmans then set themselves to watch by night ; but they saw the 
gods and the genii whom they worshipped themselves carry away 
the lanterns, thrice encircle the temple, worship Foe, and 
suddenly disappear. The brShmans thus learnt to appreciate 
the greatness of Foe, and abandoning their families, entered upon 
religion. 
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Tradition relates that at a time not remote from this event, 
there were around the temple of Chi honan ninety-eight Seng 
hid Ian, all provided with apartments for the ecclesiastics, and 
which were empty in but one place. In the Kingdom of the 
hliddle'* there are ninety-six kinds of sectaries who all recog- 
nise the present world,"* every sect has its disciples, who are 
numerous ; they beg their subsistence, but they carry no beg- 
gar’s pot."* They seek happiness, moreover, in waste places, 
and in the highwaj's, and establish in those situations houses 
for the supply of travellers with shelter, beds, and wherewithal 
to eat and drink. Men who have embraced religious life lodge 
there equally going and coming : but the time during which they 
are thus harboured is not the same (as in the monasteries). Thiuo 
tha has also sectaries who still subsist ; these honor the three Foes 
of the past time ;** Shg kia icen foe'^ alone they honor not. 

To the south-west of the town of She we’i, at the distance of 
four li, the king Lieou /r® endeavoured to attack the kingdom of 
She t.*’ The Honorable of the Age jdaced himself on the road, 
and at the place w here he stood they have erected a tower. 

At fifty li west of the town you come to a little town named 
Ton wei it is the birth-place of the Foe Kia she.^^ At the place 
where the father and sou held an inteiuiew,*” as also at the place 
of tlio pan ni houan," towers have been erected. In like 
ninnuer they have raised a great tower fur the >?/<? of the 
entire body of the Joulai' Kia she. 

NOTES. 

(1) Ei'jht ijcnu yons — .about 11 Iraques and a fiftli. — R. 

(2) Km sa to . — This kingdom, called by the tame iianu; by Iliuan thsjng, 
IS easily lecogniscd as Kc'j=ali, or Oude, one of the nio-t cekbiatcd coun- 
tries in primitive Duddliism. It is both impoit.ant and easy to deli rniinc Us 
I'Ositiuu, uliicli will enable us to fix preceding station-, and establish a solid 
b'lsi- lor the suhseriueiit niarcli of our pilgiinis thioiigii a coiuitiy wliieli it 

s extri iiicly interesting to rrengnise. The map of India fuuiul in tlie gieat 
•lapantse Ihujcloped.!.!,'' and reproduced i;i rieiieli bj .AI. Ki.ipiutli ^seo 
• 1!. L.XU.p. l.J. 
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plale) gives separately the two names Kiao so lo and She wei., making 
them thus two distinct kingdoms, betwixt which is placed Kiapi lo. Now, 
Ta hian re-unites Kiit sa lo and She wei into one kingdom, making She wet 
tliC capital of fCiu sa lo. As he had travelled through the country his testimo- 
ny is entitled to higher credit than that of the unknown geographer who 
compiled the materials for the map just mentioned Kiu salo is the Kosala 
of Sanscrit books, the celebrated kingdom of Rama, whose capital was 
Ayod/ti/a. The position of this country is therefore one of those best ascer- 
tained in the itinerary of Shy fa hian, since it results from an incontestible 
synonyme and coincides with both the foregoing and the subsequent march 
of the traveller, th it is to say from Mathuia and Kanouj to Patna. We 
might suppose that the name Kdsala extended to other countries of India 
seeing that in the Chnieac map Ktao sa lo is placed to the w'est of Benares, 
south of Kusambi and Mathura, and stated to be a kingdom six thousand 
ii in circumference. Further still, a country named Kiu fse lo, — (appa- 
rently a transcriptiou of the same Sanscrit word Kdsala'j'may be seen to the 
north-west of Oh che yan na (Ujjam). It is this country that Hiuan thsang 
places in western India, and ihe capital of which he names lo ma lo. It 
must be Guzriat. 

Ma touan Im quotes a history of Km sse lo,—~Kia sse lo chonan, com- 
posed anonymously ; but he gives no details on the subject. 

A difficulty attending this identity of Kosala And She ivet ( admitted by Fa 
hian and rejected by Hiuan thsang) will be discussed in the next note. — R. 

(3) She u'ei. — The name of this town is tianslateJ by Fung te, ‘abun- 
dant or flourishing viitue,^ and also by U'en ice, ‘celebrated productions 
bfcau'se this town eNcels all others on the reputation of its production. 
1 1 man thsang assui es us that the name of this town is con upted, and that it 
should be pronounced Shy lo fa sy tt (Sravasti). 

Tlie town of She we’i wa** commended for four properties worthy of re- 
mark It contained all kinds ot riches and precious things, so that no other 
kingdom could compare with it. Tlie five kinds of desires (corresponding 
to the five senses) were there more vivid than elsewhere. No other coun- 
try presented such abundance. Nowhere were the people in a better condi- 
tion to study the doctrine and obtain final deliverance * 

But what is remarkable, Hiuan thsang describes Kosila and Sravasti 
separately, while Fa hian makes the latter the capital city of the former. 
Hiuan thsang after leaving Pi so kia reached Sravasti, and passed thence to 
Kapilavastu. It was later, after having traversed Kalinga, that he came 
to Kdsala, whence he reached the country of Andhra, which corresponds 
* Fan V ming i, B. IIK Art kingdom. 

Q 
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with modern Telmga. It is thus easy to see that the name Kosala was applied 
in the time of Hiuan thsang to a part of India which Fahian ne^er visited 
end of which be does not speak. The details too given in the iu ch’, 
regaiding this country, have no correspondence whatever with those given 
by the author of the Foe kove ki. They refer exclusively to the preaching 
of the thirteenth patriarch Naga Koshuna, principally in the southern coun- 
tries of India, eight hundred years after Sakya. On the other hand, the 
scenes in the life of Sakya which Fa hian places in Kosala and She wei, (for 
with him these names are synonymous,) are those of which Hiuan thsang 
indicates Shy lo fa sy ii as the site. The latter country is therefore the 
Kdsala of tlie Fxe kotte ki. But it is allowable to suppose that the uieniory 
of the powerful empire the foundation of which the Brahmanical writers 
ascribe to Rama, was perpetuated in other regions of India, and especially in 
that of which the name Kosala la preserved in the in chi. — R. 

(4) Pho use no . — This name la uniformly given in Buddhist works to the 
prince of Kd-^ala wlio was contemporary with Sakya. It is translated ‘ vic- 
torious or tnum{)hant army.’ Hiuan thsang declares it to be corrupted, 
and restores u to Po lo n na chi (o, translating it in the sftnie manner. The 
Sanscrit form is Piasennjit, This princ** shortly after ascending the throne, 
sought m marriage from th^* king of Kapil-i, a p^lnces^ of the race of S’ht/ 
chonng, or Shdkya suta. A fcmal- slave ot .Ma ha nan having given birth 
to a daugliter of exquisite beauty, the latter was sent to the king Pr.isenajit, 
wlio had l)y her a son named Ltcon li, of whem we siiall speak by and bye. 
Ma ha nan was the son of king Hon fan. and cousin of Sakya. 

Sanang Sefseii names tlie prince who m the rime of Buddha reigned over 
Kosala in the town of Vaim/i, Saltchnn in Mongol, and s'vs that he was 
the son of tlie king Ariyhona fEkvktrlu. 1 su'^pect there is some error in 
this recital, at least as regirds the to.vn of V.i'«vuh, which could not at that 
time have been included iii tlie kingdom of Kosala. The translator of Snnang 
offers no elucidation of any part of tlie text of liis author which refers to 
the history of ancient India, hut conffiies himself to tlan^crlbmg without 
explaining the names of Indian princes tiauslated into Mongol — R. 

(b) Sn/ tha . — Tills name is also corrupted according to Hiuan thsang, 
who restores its orthograpliy , Son tha /o, and tianslates it by 'well 
pn-mg it must be the Sanscrit Svddtd. The title (»f (Jhaug chp given him, 
designates indifferently superiority of age or of rank he is theiefore the 
nged, tlie patriarch, the chief, the great. Thus Sndata was ui reality one of 
the grandees or ministers of Prasenajit Pious and enlight^d, knowing both 
how to amass wealth and how to expend it ; generous towards and help- 
ful to the needy, to orphans, and lonely nl^:!. he de'Civtdly obtained the fair 
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surname of Ky kou ton {^Urgitor eiga oiphanos et derelictos). It waa 
he elected to Buddha the temfde of Chi kouan, of which mention will 
be made lower down, und w’hich obtained for that spot the name of A'y 
koH ton youan, ‘ the garden of tlie benefactor of orphans.' Hiuan tbsang 
saw the ruins of this minister’s palace in the 7th century. — R. 

(6) The wicked yenitts Yug A/ae, — elsewhere named Yng kiu ma lOf a word .. 
feignif\iiig, ‘he who exhibits dresses, or ornaments.' Another malignant 
being who was tlie scourge of the kingduin and town of Shy lo fa sy ti 
(Siava.sti) is indicated by the same name. He killed people and carried off 
their caps and beads to bedeck himaelf wiih. Hiuan thsang repeats a legend 
respecting this malignant spirit, found in the Si iu chi, chapter on Shy lo 
fa sy ti. — R. 

(7) Fan ni houan • — tlie death of eminent personages in Buddhism. — R. 

(8) Or it may be translated “ the western pavilion with two stone pil- 
lars.” — R, 

(9) Brdhmaydcal heretics: — those attached to the Brahmanical worship 
and the doctrines of the Vedas. — R. 

(10) A wheel, — The wheel is a familiar emblem of the Buddhists, expressive 
of the successive passage of the soul in the circle of various forms of exist- 
ence; the power of the Chakravartti kings over the whole habitable earth ; 
and the preaching of the Buddhas, as well as the good effects of the prayers 
and invocations repeated with the help of a chaplet. In the absence of 
explanation w'e cannot determine the meaning of the wheel placed on the 
summit of a pillar, as at the temple of Jeta. — R. 

(11) The temple of Ch\ houan. — This is one of the most celebrated edi- 

fices of Buddhism ; its name is changed by Fa hian, but other Sainanean 
writers spell it CAi Mo, and explain it to mean * victory.' Hiuan thsang, 
who affects great accuracy in the transcription of names, declares that Chi 
iho is also corrupt, and writes the word Chi to, or Shi to. He confirms 
ftls ) the interpretation of his predecessors, so that we may infer with cer- 
t.iuity that this temple was called in Sanscrit ‘ 

temple of the victonou', or the triumphant.' The Chinese further add to 
thi-i name the word lin, a forest ; which is the exact equivalent of the San- 
sscnt Jetavana, so frequently occurring iu Singalese books. It 

appeals that this name of ‘ victorious' was that of the heir apparent to the 
kingdom, to whom belonged tlie garden in which the temple was erected ; 
and as Sudata defrayed the cost of its erection, the edifice and the surround- 
ing ground were called iiuUfferentlv the ‘ temple of Jeta/ and the ‘ garden 
of the benefactor of orphans.'* 
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The temple* of Jet,a is one of the eight named Ling thn, ‘ divine towers,' 
or ‘ towers of ihe spirits.* The seven others were that in the garden of Loung 
nn niy or Lan pi ni, in the town of Kapil \ ; that whirb was built upon the 
hanks of the Ki lifin in Magadha; that of the deer-park near Benares ; that 
of Kanonj ; that of RijaGnha: that of the * Beautiful town.' and lastly 
that of the town of Kashina. There is a book bearing the title of Pa ta 
lig thn Tiling hao king, or ‘ the sacred book of the names and titles of the 
eight great divine towers.* According to this book, if any one by great faith 
and the impulsion of a well directed heart, build a tower or a temple and 
there establish the ceremonies and worship, he will obtain rebirth among 
the gods. There are upon this earth and in the heavens a great number of 
towers that have been erected for tlie Sarira of Buddha. But the eight 
towers here spoken of were erected on tlie sites where the Tathagata ‘ ile- 
liCended in bi/th,’ and vihere he accomplished many imj>orUnt acts of his 
terrestrial career. 

We shall see in the secptel of Fa hian's narrative, how much importance 
he attached to a \isit to the temple of Jeta, one of the most celebrated of 
those existing at that time. Many passages in the sacred books are 8ut>- 
posed to have been revealed by Buddha while lie was in the town of Sravasti 
' '^lie well and in the temple of Jeta.— R. 

Srriv.isti, as we learn from the analysis of the several portions Kah^gyuTy 
by the late Csoma de Koros, was one of the principal scenes of Sakyas 
ministration ; and a fuller examination of that voluminous work would 
doubtless supply all the particulars so briefly hinted at in the present chap- 
ter by Fd hian. The circum>tance of the erection of a large religious 
establishment in a grove c.dlcd the Princes Grove {Jeta vanam) by a rich 
householder of Sram^ti {Mnyan yody Tih.) is mentioned in the Lalita 
tmiara. Tliitlier tlie founder invited Siikya, who witli l*i> disidples passed 
twenty-thice years and jiiopounded the gieater part of the Sutras in that 
place. See de Koius’s v.inou> notn-es of the Koh-yynr in the twentietli 
Vol. of the Asiatic researches.^J W. I.,. 

(12) The heaven of Tao li : i. e. Trayastrinsha* 

(Id) The four classes . — In the text .S’\e jiov, eVewhcie called Sse wety 
the four herds, that is to soy, 1st, The Pi khieon (Bhik''lm), those mendi. 
cants or monks who profo.'S to obtain their su>tenancc by alnJ^. They beg 
above, to su.stain their intellectual life, and below, to support their visible 
body. 2d, Tiie Bhikshuni or female mendicants, .-td, The Yeau phn so 
(Upasika'j. This word signifies pure, and ^ignitles that tho>c who heai u 

* t hap \ \ 1 1. nott -i 
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lemaiii in their homes, that is lead a lay life, observe the five precepts and 
maintain a pure character. The name is also explained to mean ‘ men who 
approximate duty,’ to express that in accomplishing the piecepts they 
prepare themselves to receive the law of the Buddhas. 4th. Yeou pho i 
(Upayi) pure lay women.* — R. 

(14) The little eastern temple. — I adopt here the reading of the Pian i 
tian, that of the Foe koue kt being faulty in this place. — R. 

(15) Installed the statue.~K lacuna in the text is here supplied from 
the Pian i tian. — R. 

(16) Twenty -five years. — This period of twenty-five years of proofs 
is indicated nowhere but in this place. Sakya passed five years in the 
deserts before attaining absolute perfection. He became Buddha, in his 
thirtieth year, and lived afterwards forty-nine occupied in preaching his 
doctrine. Probably some period of penance in an anterior existence when 
Bodhisattwa is here referred to. — R. 

We learn from a preceding note that according to the Lalita vistara 
Sakya dwelt twenty-three years at Sravasti. It may be to this residence 
that Fa hian alludes, with a slight error regarding its duration. — J. W . L. 

(17) The instability of life, — In Sanscrit anityam. It is one of the 
conditions of relative existence that it cannot last, but is subject to change. 
This expression is somewhat pompous to be employed on so simple a re- 
flexion. Perhaps it is borrowed from some passage in the sacred books. — R. 

(18) Where Foe no longer was. — a phrase of much energy in the text, 
and literally, ‘ Seeing the place void of Foe.’ — R. 

(ly) Ho shang. — This expression, much used in China, has never been 
propel ly e.xplaiiied. The ordinary dictionaries render it ‘ priesl of Foe, 
bonze.’ It is foreign to the Chinese language aud belongs to that of Khoten, 
in which It represents the Sanscrit word Upasika (Yeou pho se, Yeou pho 
shy kia, Ou pho so kia). The Chinese intrepret it as fortes, robore nati, in 
VI vioentes ; also as purissimi doctores, and ojficio proximi ; which is further 
explained by saying that these are men who by their purity approach the 
state necessary for the reception of the doctrine of Foe. It is elsewhere 
rendered by magistri doctrmd donati, or magistri doctrince proximi. 
Upasika means simply ‘faithful’ in a religious sense, and is the general 
name of the Buddhists of Ceylon and Pegu. But this word more particu- 
larly designates the laics, as we have seen above, note 13. To what has 
been said about the four Buddhist classes I will add that seven are also distin- 
guished, called the ‘ Seven multitudes’ {Thsy choung). Of these seven, five 
are considered to belong to the monastic order, or, as it is expressed in Bud- 
dhist works, to have left their homes, and two are described as remaining 
* Fan y ining i, B. VII. Art. ' of disciples,’ 

u 3 
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at tlOYne, that is to say, leading a lay life. The following is what I have 
found touching this classification : 

1st. The Pi kheou^ or mendicants ; also nanaed Pi isou from an allusion to 
a Himalayan plant which in fi^e respects resembles religious mendicants : it 
is soft and flexible, marking thus the simplicity of their exterior, and of their 
language indicating submission and humility; it is creeping, and extends on 
all sides, emblematic of their unceasing labours for the salvation of man; 
its perfume diffuses itself far, just as the odour of the doctrine is spread 
abroad by the example of these men ; it has curative properties, typifying 
the power of mendicants to subdue vice and passion ; it turns not aside 
from the gun’s rays, thus imaging their conduct in keeping their eyes ever 
fixed upon the sun of Buddha. 

2d. The Pi kheou ni, or Pi tsou ni, female mendicants. These, accord- 
ing to the Ta chi lun, have a vast number of duties to perform, for which 
they possess less aptitude than tlie Pi khheou, and hence are placed next 
after them. 

3d. The Sha wii, or Shy It mo li Jo kia^ whose name expresses their 
abstinence from the affections which sully the age. and that they lots and 
succour all living creatures. As they are but beginning to enter upon the law of 
Foe, they still possess many affections of which it is necessary that they 
should divest themselves to the end that they abstain from evil and do that 
which is right. 

4th. The Sha mi ni or Shy li mo U kia, ‘a (Uligent and painstaking 
woman ■ to indicate the suhtile attention and efforts of women exercising 
the law of Foe. 

5th. The Shy cha ma na, or women studying the law. The Hing sse 
chJiao says, “ The Shy cha ni have three studies to pursue : 1st. The prin- 
ciples, or bases (of the law), tlmt is the prohibitions to kill, to steal, to com- 
mit impurities, and to lie. 2d. The six laws, wliich forbid polluting the 
thought, the body, the touch ; stealing the smallest sum (quatre deniers; 
from any one, taking the life of living creatures, committing petty deceptions, 
eating at forbidden hours, and drinking wine. 3d. They study the practice 
and thus come to understand the principles which great A’i (female ascetic^) 
ought to observe. 

Cth. The Yeou pho se, formerly On pho so kia (Upasika; see above. 

7th. The Veou pho i, or * very pure women.’ 

It will be seen from all these passages that far from designating the bonzes 
or priests of Foe, the word Ho shang in the language of Khoten, and it.s 
equivalent Upasika, is properly applied to lay Buddldsts, who observe the 
precepts of religion and lead a regular and blameless life. This title exactly 
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correspontlh with that of Vajra A^charya found by Mr. Hodgson in the 
Buddhist books of Nepal. — R. 

(20) Priests of Hati, — that is Chinese ascetics. — R. 

(21) The mother of Pi she kttiu. — Hiuan thsang very briefly alludes to 
the invitation addressed to Buddha by the mother of Pi she khiu, but adds 
no particulars. — R. 

(23) Of ynurder, — This accusation belongs to what Buddhists call the 
nine tribulations of Foe. “ Foe narrated that formerly in the town of Pho 
to nai (Benares) there were a comedian named Thsing yan, and an aban- 
doned woman named Lou siang. Thsing yan invited this woman to go out 
of the town with him in a car. Arrived at a garden planted with trees, they 
were diverting themselves together, while a Py chi foe was in the same place 
performing acts of piety and studying the doctrine. Thsing yan awaited till 
the Py chi foe had proceeded to the town to beg his meal, when he killed 
Lou siang and buried her in the tent of the Py chi foe. He accused the Py 
clii foe. When the latter was brought to the place of punishment, Thsing 
yan beholding him, was touched with remorse and said, ‘ For what I have 
done, I should be punished,’ He confessed his crime and was put to death 
by the king. This Thsing yan, said Foe, was myself, and Lou siang was 
Sun to U. In consequence of this crime I have undergone infinite suffer- 
ing during an infinite number of thousands of years, and even now that I 
am become Buddha, there remain sufferings for me in consequence of the 
unjust accusation borne against me by Sun to /<.”* — Kl. 

(24) Ninty-six heretical sects. — The San tsang fa sou reckons but ninety- 
fivef and reduces them yet further to eleven principle ones. (See Chapter 
XVII. note 20.) 

(25) Having infringed the law. — Hiuan thsang repeats this adventure 
with slight variations of detail. The brahman damsel who accused Foe of 
having sinned with her was named Chin chha. Chin s/m, or Chen she. Foe 
afterwards explained to his disciples how he became exposed to this calumny, 
“ In very ancient times,” said he, “ there was a Buddha named Tsin shing 
Jou la'i, {t\\Q very victorious Tathagata). In the religious assembly gathered 
around him, there were two Bliikshus, one named Wou shing (‘ without 
victory’) and the other Chhang houan (‘ ever joyous’). There was at that 
time in the city of Benares a grandee named Ta ae, (‘ great love’) whose 
wife was named Shen houan (‘ fair deceiver’). The two mendicants frequent- 
ed this house where they received abundant alms. IVou shing, who had 
burst the bonds of the world, never relaxed in the religious duties of his 
condition ; but Chhang houan on the other hand, still detained in error and 

* /a siiH, B, X XXI II. p. 22. t B* XLIII, p. 24. 
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(worilly) deeds, could not resist giving way to negligence in his religious 
exercises. Thence arose within him a feeling of envy which induced him to 
spread a false report that the intercourse between Wou shiriff and Shen 
houan was dictated by more tender considerations than those of the law and 
of religion. Now, continued Foe, the Chang houan of that time was no 
other than myself ; and this Aowaw, of whom I speak, was identical 
with Chin ehka. The Cdlumny which I spread abroad regarding Wou sbing 
justly subjected me to various kinds of punishment ; and even now that I 
am arrived at Buddhahood, there yet remains for me this suffering to en- 
dure. At the moment when I was preaching the law in behalf of heretics, 
in the presence of mendicants, and kings, and subjects, a damsel came sud- 
denly before me, having a pot suspended before her belly, and interrupted 
me with these opprobrious terms t “ Samanean," said she, “ why do you not 
look to the business of your own house, rather than discourse thus on that of 
other people ? thou thinkest of thine own case alone, and troublest not thy- 
self about my sorrows : thou that wert with me in time agone, and madest 
me pregnant. I must a month hence have butter for my child ; see to pro- 
curing it !” At these words all the assembly hung their heads and remained 
silent. But Shy thi houan ni (Indra) having transformed himself into a 
rat, passed under the garments of the damsel, and gnawing the string 
which suspended the pot, caused it to fall to the ground to the great satis- 
faction of the assembly.’'* 

lliuan thsang beheld the pit through which this calumniatrix fell living 
into hell.f This is another example of tlie eight tribulations to which Ss'ikya 
Muni, even after attaining the rank of Buddha, was subjected in expiation 
of the sins committed in former existences, and for which notwitlistanding 4 - 
punishments prolonged during uijriads of agc'^, he was still subject to a 
remnant of penance. Sakya Muni expounded tliesc tribulations to his fol- 
lowers with the view’ of animating them in the practice of good deeds, since 
even a Tathagata, after having accomplished tlie doctrine, extinguished all 
the ills to which the condition of man is subject, and acquired ten thousand 
kinds of happiness, — could not divest himself of certain sins committed in 
foregoing Kalpas.— R. 

(2G) Thio thdy or, according to more regular orthography, Thi pho tha 
toUy or Thi pho tha tho^ [(Devadatta), a Sanscrit word the explanation of 
which is given, in two ways; ‘ celestial warmth, or the gift of the gods.’ 

This last interpretation, given by Hiuan thsang, is the only true one. The 
same author makes this personage the son of the king lloufan (Amitodana.) 

* Ta chi ton tin, B. IX. and Hing Uu hinr king, (juoted in ban tmne: fa svu, 

B XXXIll.p 25. 

t I luin, li. LXX V. 
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Other writers, \\ho do not appear well informed, make him to be the son 
of the king Fe fan (Dhotodana). In either case Devadatta vsas the cuusia 
get man of Sakya Muni. On all hands icisagieed that he was the most 
inveterate enemy of the founder of this leligion. Several notices of hia 
implacable hatred may be found in these rela’ious. lliuaii thsang narrates 
iu detail the adveuture here spoken of, and in which Devadatta having rub- 
bed his nails with a poisonous substance came from afar with the inteutioa 
of causing the death of Buddha, while feigning to pay him homage. — R. 

(27) toises . — About 60 feet. 

(28) A chapel of the gods. — It is not easy to find appropriate equivalents 

for the terms employed by the Chinese, to designate the buildings conse- 
crated to their worship according to their scope, importance, and destina- 
tion. The temple of Jeta, of v\hich so magnificent an account has been 
given, is named she. According to the hia pouf a Tsing she 

Is a spot where those who had mastered iheir thoughts (the Buddhas) 
halted. The word signifies the ‘ abode of subtlety.' Five principle edifi- 
ces of this denomination are reckoned : 1st. The temple of the benefactor 
of orphans, built b> Sudata, on the site of the garden of the prince of Jeta, 
and otherwise named the Temple of Jeta, 2d. The temple of the Vulture 
M)untain ; of which more will bespoken hereafter. 3d. The temple of the 
liver of Apes, w'hich will also be again noticed in subsequent chapters. 
4th. The temple of the tree An lo, offered to Buddha by a woman of that 
name. 5th. The Temple of the Bamhu garden in the mountain Khi che 
Ahtu, otherwise named the garden of Kia Ian tho. Fu hian gives the same 
name to many other less celebrated temples constructed in places where 
Buddha had sojourned. 

But the word which our author here makes use of to de«;tgnate a Brahma- 
nical temple is Sse, to whicli he unites the word ihian. — thian sse, ‘ temple 
of tlie gods,' to dcsiunate the de'va'i, objects (»f Biahmanical worship, but 
reduced in the Saiuauean system to a very ^ub^ndiuate }fO',ition — in Sanscrit 
Devdlaga. liman thsaiig uUv.us emphns the word m the same sense. — R. 

(211; The IJouorable of the Age.— Sans. Lokajye.'.ta. — R. 

(3U) The B' dhmans . — There is frequent mention of the brahmans in the 
legend 11 y accounts of the eaiher tune" of Buddhism. A very hiicient work, 
the Ma teny kia king, speaks of the four cashes iu the following terms : 
“ They f.ilsely supjiose tliat we (the faiuiU of I'liiUlha^ are born of Brahma, 
and give us on this account the surname of ‘ children of Brahma.' The 
brahmans pretend tliat thev vveieborn from the mouth ot Biahma ; the 6'Aa 
ti h. K.'h.»ti vfis) fioin his navel , the Fi she, l Vai''yasj fiuin his arms , and 

• • (*/ ''iiAi/.i.' c;uul<-J in ih*- /n icn, li \\\\ I. p. 5. v. 
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the .vAp(/?< /7<o, (Sudr:i<«Wro!u hU feet. On this account they look upon 
themsrUes as first in rank, but are truly not so. The word Pho lo meji 
(Brahmana) signifies 'one that walketh in purity.' Some are laics, others 
embrace relitiious life ; and succeed each other from generation to generation, 
making their business the study of the doctrine. They call themselves the 
offshoots of Brahma; their name comes from their keeping the doctrine, 
and preserving purity. The name, i<ha ti li signifies Lords of the fields ; 
they are in truth the possessors of the great countries of the world, and are 
of regal race. The Pi or Tei she, are the merchants; and the Sheou 

ho, or Shou tho lo, are the labourers." 

We see from the history of the Buddhist patriarchs, that the distinction 
of castes in no way interfered with the selection of the chiefs of religion. 
Sakya Muni wms a Kshatrya ; Maha Ka^syapa, his successor, was a brahman ; 
Shang 7ia ho sieou, the third patriarch, who was invested with this dignity 
only eighty years after the nirvana of Buddha, was a Vaisya ; and his suc- 
cessor, Yeou pho khieou to, who succeeded forty-four years later, was a 
Sudra.* Thus in conformity with the doctrines of Buddhism, moral merit 
alone was kept in view in selecting those to whom the transmission of the 
doctrine was committed, without any reference to the distinction of caste. 

The wo)d brahman is not used in decidedly ill part in Buddhist works 
unless conjoined with the epithet /ao, heictic, heterodox ; but accusa- 
tions of jealously and ill-will against this caste are very common, and such 
vill be found occasionally in the sequel of Shy fa hian’s narrative. — R. 

(31) The Kingdom of the Middle. — Central India, or Madhya desa, com- 
prising tlie countries of Mathura, Kdsala, Kajiila, Magadlia, &.c. — R. 

(32; The present world. — ThU pltiase apj)ears to signify that the heretics 
lestrict themselves to speaking of the duties of men in the present life 
without connecting it, by the doctrine of rnetem|>syclios>i», with anterior peri- 
ods of e.xi'.tence which imist have been passed thrimgh — R. 

(33j Ko begging pot. — This is un essential di'^tinction of Buddhist men- 
dicants, witli whom the begging pot is an indispensible attribute. (>ee 
thap. Xll-^note ti.) — R. 

(34) The three Foes of the past fime.— The first three Buddhas of the 
present age, called tiie ‘ Kalpa of the wise namely, Keou Imu sun (Kra- 
luchcbandu), Keou na han rnou ui (Kanaka Mum) and Kia she fKilsyapa'. 
These will be spoken of iu detail heienfter. The times of their respective 
appearance may be seen in tlie table 1 have given, Journal des Savaiis for 
18.n, p. 723.-U. 

* the great Knc>clope(ha Sun ihonhu^i, tditej bv l)i . ]] ans khl- 

bection c/o the agui,ivj vun, \S. IX. p 4. v 
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(35) Shy kta wm Sakya Muni. — It is curious to note this indication of 
a sect among the Buddhists who acknowledged the Buddhas of anterior ages, 
but rejected the Buddha of the present, the sole real type after whom, ac- 
cording to general belief, these imaginary personages were created by an 
afterthought, and referred to mythological times. It would be extremely 
interesting to learn what were the religious opinions of Devadatta, the cousin, 
rival, and persecutor of Sakya. This passage is of importance as it seems to 
favour the opinion that the dogma of the plurality of Buddhas, and of their 
successive manifestations, was concurrent with the foundation of Buddhism 
itself.— R. 

(36) The king Lean li . — This is the transcription of a Sanscrit word which 
signihes a transpaient stone of a blue colour, and is extended to mean glass. 
Hiuan thsang names this prince Py Ion tae kia, and mentions another cor- 
rupt orthograply, Py lieou li. When Praseoajit ascended the throne of 
Kdsala, he asked in marriage a princess of the country of Kapila and of the 
race of Sakya (Shy clioung, Sdkym semen.) One of the slaves of Maha- 
nanda, son of Amitodana, and cousin of Sakya .Muni, had a daughter of perfect 
beauty. She was offered to Prasenajit, who married her, and had by her a 
son, the piince Lieou li. .At the age of 18 this prince proceeded with the 
Brahmachari Hao khou to the house of Mahananda. There had been 
erected in the kingdom of Kapila a hall of conference to which the Tathagatha 
was invited to receive the homage of his sectaries. The prince Lieou li 
having entered his hall, ascended the Lion-throne (Singhasana). On be- 
holding this the children of Sdkya were transported with rage. “ This son 
of a slave,” they exclaimed, “ dares to enter and be seated here !” He then 
went out and said to the brahmachari kfao khon The children of Sakya 
have mortally affronted me : remind me of this insult when I ascend the 
throne'” And so when afierwards the prince Lieou li became king, Hao 
khou reminded hint of this matter. Lieou li collected together his troops 
and proceeded to attack the children of Sakya. Sakya Mum took part in 
this event which threatened the tribe from which he sprung. I here tran- 
scribe the explanation of it to bis disciples ; it is a further example of those 
destinies to which men are subject in expiation of sins committed m anterior 
existences, and from which Buddha himself was not e.xempt, as we have 
already seen. The following are the words used by Sakya in explaining to the 
BhikJhus the causes of the adventure of Lieou li with the children of Sakya. 
•• Very anciently,” said he, ” there was near the town of io gone, a village 
inhabited bv fishermen ; a famine occurred, and as there was on one side of 
the village a tank abounding in fish, the people went thither to catch these 
for food. Among the fish there wa- one named /ok (‘ ball of wheat’), ihe 
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Other to shi (bnbhler, slanderer;, who conceded resentment (against the 
fishermen). At the same time a little b >y who v\as amusing himself on the 
edge of the tank watching the fiisking of the fish, took a stick and struck them 
on the head. Well, the inhabitants of the town of Lo youe are now the 
children of Sakya ; the fish fon^ is the king Lieou li ; the fish to shi is the 
Brabmachari Hao khou ; and the little boy, myself. See by what train of 
events the destiny of the king Lieou li has caused the destruction of the 
race of S^kya.”* — R. 

(37) The Jcingdom oj" She i . — The sequel of the narrative shows that the 
count* y here spoken of is that inhabited by the children of Sakya, that is, by 
the tribe to which the founder of rhe Buddhic religion belonged, himself 
surnamed Sdkya Muni, ‘ the ascetic of the race of Sakya,’ Sakya Siuha, 
* the Lion of Sakya,’ tSc. : for we n.ust not forget that Sakya is the name 
of a race, and not of a man, although we habitually use it to designate this 
Buddha, son of Suddliodaiia. The denomination She i here given to the 
kingdom of the ch’ldren of Sakya must be one of those applied to Kapjla ; 
but its etymology is hitherto unknown. — R. 

(38) Tou u'ei . — I know not the Sanscrit foim of this name, but the 
following note will show that it was not in the country of Kusala that the 
Buddha Kasyapa was suppo'^ed to have been born. — R 

(oO) Foe kia j^he . — that is, Kasyapa Buddha. This name Kasjapa. bor- 
rowed from bialiman antiquity, is applied by the Samaneans to one ot 
their Buddhas, wi)u immediately preceded Sakya Muni; it is interpreted 
‘ imbibing ii'jhi,' also, ‘ tortoise.* The first explanation is but a play on the 
words, Ka>y'ipa bemg in fact tian>Iatable ‘ Splendorem bihens tel ahsorbens 
because the brilliant light which emanated from his body eclipsed all other 
lights. It is ipinleied by the Mongols Grrel sakitrhi (h^chmidt). Many 
legends and mythological particulars are narrated of the life of the Buddha 
Kasyapa. According to ihe * Chronologiral series of the predecessors of 
Buddha* the third Buddlia, Kasyapa, appeareil in the ninth hltle Kaljia. 
of the present age, in the time of tlie decrease, when the life of man wa> re- 
duced to twenty thousand years ; that is to say, nearly two million jear«i 
ago. According to the * tony Ayama,''\ he w,as of the race of braliuians, of 
the family of Kasyapa. Ills fathei’s name was Fan te C virtue of Biahwn,' 
Brahma sila /), his motlier’s Tsat chu uipulent). He dwelt in the city of 
Benares, and seated beneath a nyagrodha (fens indicn), he preached the 
law to an assembly of which he converted twenty thousand men. The two 

• S’,w, (srn.c B. XXXin p 21.1. 

+ Foe tson tonus, kt, quoted in the Smi Unng fa iiiu, B. X VIII. p. 12. 

•f ti^uoted in tlie t tinn, B LXWTl. 
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fpinU that assisted him {(jenit pedes) were 7'Ai she and Pho lo pho ; he who 
assembled his troops was ^ ken fan iseti. I am unable to explain the meaning 
of the terms (jenii pedes y eiercitum colligere • there are similar ones in each 
of the notices of the six Buddhas anterior to Sdkya Muni. 

According to the book entitled * Procedures of the Tathugatas,’* if the 
formulse are properly repeated, Kasyapa Buddha maintains himself in space, 
and extends his protection to all lising beings, assuring them against all 
'Sickness, all misfortune, and the influence of evil spirits. Heic are the 
formulae to which I add their lestored Sdiiscut forms. 

1. Nan woa Foe tlio ye. Namo Buddhdya. 

2. Nan wou Tiia my ye. Namo Dharmaya. 

Nan wou Seng kia \c. Namo Sangaya. 

t. Nan wou Kia she (’ho Tiio kii to yc nt. Namo Kasyapaya. 

o. An ! Om ’ 

t). Ho lo, ho lo, ho lo. ho I*' Hara, hara, hara. 

7. Ho, ho. ho. Ho, ho,Iio. 

Nan wou Kia she pho ye. Namo Ka»Yapay.^. 

0. A ]o ban ti. Arhate. 

10. San uwao Sun foe tho \r. '^annaksatnbud.ih'iya, 

3 1 . Sy chu ho shi. 

1 2. Ma to lo po tho 

Id. Sou pho ho. SwhIiu. 

M'hen the Buddha had n{U>h':d thr rtvelation of these formulae, he ad- 
dressed the bodUisattwa Aku>agaibha and said . “ Excellent young man \ 
these forruulte have been recited by Buddhas in number equal to thnty- 
fju-ee times the grains of the sands of the Ganges, thou shouldst collect 
♦hem and recite them, practising good works. Oh Akasagarbha I if there 
be any virtuous man or \irtuou5 woman who by day and niglit, and in the 
tlnee times, slnll j^peat these formula?, he shall behold the Buddhas in a 
dream, and be deli\eied from all the impediments arising from the acts of 
his life." 

The invocation of Ka^japa given in the ‘ Praises af th^ ^eren Buddhas ' 
is conceived in the following teims ‘‘ I adore Kasyapa, the loid of the 
world, the most excellent and most eminent sage, born in Benares, of a 
family of Brahmans levereimcd by princes, the life of his illustrious body 
►'ndiircd twenty thousand years, and the witers of the three worlds were 
•hied up by the lamp of that divine wisdom which lie acquired beneatii 
^wjnrfvodho tree. ’ \N'e mav ob«er\e that this San>cnt , agreeing ’u 

‘•oiiie particulars with the Chme-je version of tlie long Ag^nm, contrary to 
• (Runted in the / ./■/, B fAXAIi, 

R 
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the direct testimony of Shy fa hian, who makes the birth-place of Kasyapa 
far from Benares, in the northern part of the district of Oude. 

The book entitled Jou kouan fue sail mi kin;;, says that the body of 
Kasyapa was sixteen toises high, and the glory round his head twenty 
yojanas. According to another work (the Fa i/uan chu h'n), the Buddha 
Kasyapa hawing preached upon the sacred books, in one assembly twenty 
thousand bhikshus obtained the dignity of Arhan. 

The Kiiiff te choitan teng Ion reckons Kasyapa Buddha as the third Honor- 
able of the Kalpa of sages, that is the third Buddha of the present age. — R. 

(40) An interview. — This must be a consecrated phrase, for it is again 
found lower down on the occasion of the Buddlia Krakuchchanda. As 
Sdkya Muni had an interview with his father SuddhoJana, an attempt has 
no doubt been made to imitate this particular of his life and reproduce it in 
that of the pretended predecessors of the historical Buddha. — R. 

(42) She li.— the Sanscrit word Surira, translated by the Chinese, the 
‘ Lones oj the body.’ — R, 

(43) The Jon lai, that is the Tatli.igata, he whose advent has actually 
happened, according to the meaning of the Chinese and Tartar terms which 
answer to the Sanscrit word ; and more exactly according to the analysis of 
this last, and to the Buddhic doctrine, the ‘ thus gone,’ who has definitely 
quitted relative to enter upon absolute existence, or nirvana. It is translated 
in Tibetan De hjin gsheys pa, in M.anchou Mekon dzikhe, in Mongol Tagout- 
.titan iraksan. It is tlie first of the ten honorable names assigned to the 
Buddhas. It is understood in three different senses according as it is appli- 
<m 1 to the three states of tlie Buddha (the three bodies), to his state of law 
(Dharmakaya), to his glorious manifestation in the world of ideas i^bani- 
bhigakiiya'l, and to his bodily transfoimation (Nirnidnakaya ). A Buddha is 
Tathugntha in the second sen-e, because the rii.!t priuriple, the essence of 
things, i, similitude, identity ("with intcllnrence, an idea conccdi sd by it) 
and he has come to assimilate to perfect intelligence.* He is Tathdgata 
in the third sense, inasmuch as borne along by the real n-atiirc of 
Similitude (identity of intelligent nature), he has come to the state of jierfett 
intelligence. t — R. 

The word Tuthugata in .Sanscrit means the same as Tie bim in Tibetan , 

‘ he who has gone in the manner of hut predecesmn.' — Kl. 

For a further elucidation of the meaning of the word Tathdgntn, the rea- 
der may consult Mr. Hodgson's article. European Specnlationii on TSndd- 
h'sm, J. .4. S', vol. 3, p. 381, from which I quote the following passage. 

* Choimn fii Inn bin. 
t Chine chi bin. 
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' Ihe word iathdguta is reduced to its elements and explained in three ways i 
— Ist, thus gone, which means gone in such a manner that he (the tathagata) 
will newer appear again ; births having been closed by the attainment of per- 
fection. 2nd, thus got or ohtauied, which is to say, (cessation of births) 
obtained, degree by degree, in the manner described in the Bauddha Scrip- 
tures, and by observance of the precepts therein laid down. 3d, thus gone, 
that is, gone as it (birth) came — the pyrrhonic interpretation of those who 
hold that doubt is the end, as it is the beginning, of wisdom ; and that that 
which causes birth causes likewise the ultimate cessation of them, whether 
that ‘ final close’ be conscious immortality, or virtual nothingness. Thus 
the epithet tathagata, so far from meaning come (avenu), and implying incar- 
nation, signifies the direct contrary, or ‘ gone for ever', and announces the 
impossibility of incarnation ; and this according to all schools, sceptical, 
theistic, and atheistic.” 

To this I may add the interpretation of the word as given by WTlson in bis 
dictionary “ cf'SlTJrrr, A Gina or Buddha ; rfXlT, thus (what really is), and 
JTfT, known, obtained.”— J. W, L. 
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1 own of Xa pi kia. — Birtli-place of Keou leou thsin foe and of Keou nahan meou 

m foe. 

Proceeding twelve yeoii yan south-east of the town of She 
u-ei, you come to a city named .V« pi hia.' It is the birth, 
place of Keou leou thsin foe.^ There also are Seng kia Ian in the 
places where the father aud the sou held an interview,^ and on the 
site of the^jfm ni hovan are erected towers. 

Proceeding thence less than a yeou yan towards the south, 
you come to a citv which is the spot where Keou na han meou 
ni foe^ received birth. There too have they erected towers on 
the spot where the father and the son held an interview, aud on 
that of the pan ni houan. 

R 2 
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NOTE^^. 

(1) i\a pi kia . — This plr.oe i> unknown. — K. 

Wilson in discussing the position <*f Xa pi km, observes that wiui refer- 
ence to the succeeding as well a- the preceding route, it should be to the 
north of Gorakhpur: but as our pilgrim journeyed in a snuth-eanterltj 
direction from 57/? wet (Fvz.ibad, oi Oudel, it seems more piobable that 
Na pi kia lay to the south of that to'Aii. Nor will this supposition be at all 
inconsistent with the subseijucnt course of Fa hian to Kapilavastu, Lan mo, 
as we shall see further on. — J. W I... 

i'2) Kicoii leofi f/i<in Joe . — Tiie name of one of the Cuddhas anterior to 
Suk}a >runi. It i' sometimes <pelt A>ot< Icon sun , — a corruption of tht 
**^anserit KrakuchchanJa. — and is interpreted ‘ that which should he inter- 
mptedor ,* refen ing to viees and passions t^hich should be •“'o 

annihilated that no tiaee of them may remain. The Mongols render tht 
name Ortchilanrj i ebdektf'hi. Tliis Buddha was born in the nintli kaipa 
( f the present cycle, wheu the life of mau was reduced to sixty thousaLivl 
)e..-«, ned therefore five niiliion nine bundled and ninety. two thousand 
ei'.’it handled yedrs ago.* Tlu? book entitled ‘the Long Agama,’ bring’* 
h.iU down to the time ^hen men lived only foity thousand yeui's, that 
;s. two millions of years neairr us. According to the same work he 
a biahman of the family of Kdsvapa ; his lather was named Li /{, 
and his mother Shea chi. He dwelt in the town An ho (‘ peace and con- 
cord’), and pieaclied tlie law seated under a tree Shi U shu Uh isha, acicia 
strisu), and in a single as'-eoihU tfleeG/l tl.o salvition cf foily thousand men. 
Ills ' spiritual supports’ w«’ic S'a } i and Pi teou hi-. L^'i^uhan. the sunn me 
• oncpieror Shen kio t^(n ' ‘^on of Go.ul luttlhgciu^-'. 

The hook of the ' Fioceedur^s of th« Tatha_M^•»d teaches that when good 
use is made of the piayei'" and formulas, the Bml'lhu Krakiu'hchandu retain*' 
liiiobelfin space, extending his protcetum to :dl In ing creatui cs, expcdlini; 
sickness and all manner of evd. a-* also d^'inon-^. To thi-* end the following 
formula is repeated : omit this a'* it is nenly identical wuh the fore^oing, 

p. 181, the word Krakuchchanua being ■.un^titutr-d for Ka>\apa. — .1. W. L ^ 

Then said the Buddha Krakuchchanda to the Bovllii^attwa .\kasagarbha ; 
“ Excellent youth ' the«e dharanU 'invoentions) are such as the Krakuch- 
chanda Buddha**’, lia\ing the same name (as I', in number equal to the sands 
of the Ganges, as aNo the Biuhlhas of the three tunes, have tnught. and ol 
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which they have proclaimed the efficacy. If men keep these divine formulas, 
they may be able, even in the last kalpaof future time, to establish firmly the 
worship of the three precious (ones), and give birth to the veritable faith. 
As for the bhikshus, the bhikshunis, the upasikas, the upayis, who shall 
constantly lecite and observe them, they shall expel from their visible 
bodies all kinds of maladies and ailings.” 

This is the invocation of Ivrakuchchanda as given in the Sapta Buddha 
Stotra : “I adore Krakuchchanda, Lord of the Munis, the unequalled 
Sugata, the source of peifection, born at Kshem-nati of a family of brah- 
mans reverenced by the kings: the life of this treasure of excellence was 
forty thousand years ; and he obtained at the foot of the Sir'isha tree the 
state of Jamendra with the arms of the knowledge which annihilates the three 
woilds.*' — R. 

(4) Keau na han mean ni Foe, — otherwise A'o na hia meou ni, or Kiu na 
han meou III, in Sanscrit A'analru Muni. The word is interpreted ‘golden 
quietude:’ Kanaka signifying gold, and marking the external lustre of the 
personage ; and Muni the absence in secluded life of all obstacle to repose.* 
Othei s translate the word ‘Golden Anchorite,’ because this Buddha had 
a body of the colour of gold.f Tiie Mongols name him Altan chidaktchi.X 
lie was horn in the world at the time when human life was reduced to forty 
thousand years, that is to say, three millions seven hundred and fourteen 
thousand one hundred years ago. This personage was a brahman of the 
family of Kasyapa ; his father was named Tn te (great virtue) and his 
mother Shen shing (very victoiious). He lived in the town of Fery-pure, 
and under the tree called Ou tsan pho to men (Vdambara, ficus glomerata) 
held an assembly where he preached this law and converted thirty thousand 
men. His ‘ spiiitual supports,’! were Shu phan na and Yo to leou, his 
guardian was ‘ ytn'de of the multitude, son of tranquil concord.’ Of the 
meaning of these mystical expressions I am ignorant. 

According to the book of the ‘ Procedures of the Tathagatas,’ when the 
formulas are properly recited, Kanaka Muni Buddha sustains himself in 
space. He extends his protection to all living cicatures, expels all maladies, 
and drives away all evil spiiits. It is W'itli this purpose that he delivered 
the following invocations. (Nearly' identical with those given in poge 181, 
Kia na kia nienou being substituted for Kia she pho. — J. M . L.) 

.After having linished the utterance of these invocations, the Buddh-a 

• ['em y ming t, quoted in tiie Sun tsaiig fa sou, B, XX\ III. p. 10. 
t Til chi tail hill, quoted us above, 
j Seiinudt, Notes siir Sanang 8etsen, p. 30b‘. 
y 8ee note 39, Cliap. X.\. 

R o 
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Kanaka Muni 3tUlres=e(l tlse Htulhisattwa Aku-a^arhha and t^aul ; “ Excellent 
;.oung man ' if a man or a wotnan endowed with virtue incetsantly repear 
these dharani 'invocationv) and observe them, all maladies shall be remov- 
ed and cured." 

The Sapla Budd’ 2 Stcirn* contains the following invocation to Kanaka 
Muni. " 1 adore Kanaka Muni, sage and legislator, freed from the blind- 
ness of mundane illusions, who was born in the city of Sobhanavati, of 
a race of brahmans honored by kings. His resplendent person existed 
thirty thousand years. Generous as the mountain of piecious stones, he 
obtained Buddhahood under the tree udumbara.’’ 

The Jou kouan foe son mi king assures us that the height of Kanaka 
Muni, was twenty-five yojanas, and that of his aureola thiity ; and that the 
light emanating from hi; body extended forty yoj.tnas. 

Krakuchohanda, Kanaka Muni, and K.isyapa, are denominated the Bud- 
dhas of the past time. They are the first three of the thousand Buddhas, 
who are to appear in the present Kalpa. called the Knl/ia of sages . Sakya 
Muni is the fouith. Or, uniting witli these the three Buddhas who appeared 
in the preceding ages, Vipasyi, Sikhi, and Viswablm, there are seven per- 
sonages of this rank habitually named together ns the seven Buddhas ; but 
no sufficient leason has been given for this association of the last three 
Buddhas of the anterior with the first four of the present Kalpa. Mr. 
Schmidt, thinks that " the fust three arc not named in Buddhio works;” 

indess findet man in Buddhaischeii Buchern die drei ersten nicht ge- 
nannt.”)t An error which arises from this, that in books which have no 
reference to any hut the present age, they begin the series of Buddhas with 
the first of that Kalpa, Krakuchchand.i, without .ascending to an anterior 
period. But the very work which tliis savant has translated negatives his 
own observation ; for Saiiang Setsen mentions b-ikhi and Vtswabhu. 

Mr. Hodgson thinks that we cannot doubt the liistorical existence of the 
six Buddhas anterior to Sakya Muni ,i while Mr. Wilson on the other 
hand thinks their real existence very fiuestionablfi.§ To judge this matter 
merely from the fabulous accounts of them that iiave reached us, there need 
be no doubt upon the subject. Another point well wortliy of consideration 
is the succession of the four Buddhas and their distribution in the four 
yugas. " It is well worthy of remark," says Mr. Hodgson, “ that according 
to the most authentic ancient scriptures, the succession of the seven Bud- 

• Asiat. Bos. Vol. X\'I. p. 454. 
t Note^ on Sanang Set-eii, p. 306. 
t As. Bps. W I. p. 445, 

^ lb;d. p. 4 . 55 , 
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lihas fills the entire duration of time : the two first being referred to tlie 
S'atya yuga . the next two to the trita , the succeeding to the da dpara 
Sakya and the future Buddha being Lords of the present age.” This is a 
Brahmaniciil notion inoculated upon Buddhism by the inhabitants of Nepal, 
and not to be found in original works, where the succession of Buddhas is 
exhibited in a xery different manner. Without repeating here what I have 
said elsewhere, the following table will recall the principal features of this 
fantastic chronology, which appears subject to no variation among Buddhist 
nations. 

Kalpa of 997 Anonvmous Buddhas. 

Wondeis. Vipasyi, 99Sth Buddha. 

lUOO Buddhas, SikUi, 999th do. 

Viswahhu, lOOOih and last Buddha of that age. 

Kalpa of sages ] Krakuchchauda, 1st Buddha of this period. 

(the present age Kanaka Muni, 2d do. 

1000 Buddhas. Kasyapa, 3d do. 

Sakya Muni, 4th do. 

Maitreya, oth (future). 

995 future Buddhas. — R. 

The following observations on this higldy curious and important subject 
by the late Honorable Mr. Tumour arc so a propos, that no apology is 
necessary for their introduction in this place. It is an important point 
connected with the Baddiiistical creed, says Mr. Tumour, which (as far as I 
am aware) has not been noticed by any other writer, that the ancient history, 
as well as the scheme of the religious Buddhists, are both represented to 
have been exclusively developed by revelation. Between the manifestation 
of one Buddha and the advent of his successor two periods are represented 
to intervene — the first is called the Buddhautaro or Buddhot-pddo, being 
the interval between the manifestation of one Buddha and the epoch when 
his religion becomes extinct. The age in which we now live is the Buddhot- 
pado of Gotamo. His religion was destined to endure 5000 years, of which 
2380 have now passed away (A. D. 1S37) since his death, and 2620 are yet 
to come. Tiie second is the Abiuhihot-paJo, or the term between the 
epochs when the religion revealed by one Buddha becomes extinct and 
another Buddho appears, and revives, by revelation, the doctrines of the 
Buddhistical faith. It would not be practicable, within the limits which 
1 must here prescribe for myself, to enter into au elucidation of the prepos- 
terous term assigned to an Abuddhutpudo, or to describe the chuiiges which 
the creatiou is stated to undergo during that term. Suffice it to say, that 
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during that peilod, not only does the religion of each preceding Buddha 
become extinct, but the recollection and record of all preceding events are 
also lost. These subjects are explained in various poitions of the Pitakat- 
taya, but in too great detail to admit of my quoting those passages in this 
place. 

By this fortunate fiction, a limitation has been presciibed to the mystifi- 
cation in which the Buddhistical creed has involved all the historical data 
contained in its literature, anterior to the advent of Gotamo, while in the 
Hindu literature there appears to be no such Imiitation ; inasmuch as Pro- 
fessor Wilson in his analy-sis of the Puranas, from which (excepting tlie 
Raja Tarningini) the Hindu historical data are chiefiy obtained, proves that 
those works are, comparatively, of modern date. The distinguishing cha- 
racteristics, then, between the Hindu and Buddhisti*’al historical data appear 
to consist in these particulars ; — that tlie mystification of Hindu data is 
protracted to a period so modern that no part of them is authentic, in re- 
ference to chronology ; and that their fabulous character is exposed by every 
gleam of light thrown on A-siatio history, by tlie histories of other countries, 
and more especially by the writers who flourished, respectively, at the 
periods of, and shortly after, the Macedonian and Malioinedan conquests » 
while the mystification of the Buddhistical data ceased a century at least 
prior to B. C. fjS8, when prince Siddhato attained Buddhaliood , in the 
character of Gdtamo Ruddho. According to the Buddhistical creed, there- 
fore, all remote historical data, whether sacred or profane, anterior to Go- 
tama’s advent, are based on his revelation. They are involved in absurdity 
as unbounded as the mystification in which Hindu literature }'> enve- 
loped.’' 

A firm belief in the jiredere^sors of Buddha must have been general at a 
very early period ; and it i^ not a little curious to observe that at the time of 
Fa hian’s transit, the heretical followers of Devadatta “ honored the three Foes 
of the past time," that is, Krakiichchanda, Kanaka Muni, and Kasyapa ; 
but placed no faith in Sakya Sinh, to whose impostures alone these owed 
their mythological existence. — J. W. L 
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i own cf Kei 'wfci U) \\fi. — The King’s Field. — iVirth ot‘ Foe. 


Thence proceeiling easterl_v one tjeou yau' you come to the 
town of Kei ' tvei lo 'icei.- In this town tliere are neither king 
nor people ; it is literally a vast solitude. There are only eccle- 
siastics, and some tens of houses of inhabitants. This is the site 
of the ancient palace of the king Pe tsiny' and it is here that 
they made a representation of the Prince and mother, taken at 
the moment when the Prince seated on a white elephant entered 
the womb of the latter.* 

At the place where the Prince issued from the town by the 
eastern gate ; at that where, at the sight of aside man,* he caused 
his chariot to turn and retraced his way ; everywhere they have 
erected towers. At the place where A i® contemplated the Prince ; 
fit that where Nun tho and others struck the elephant ; in that 
where they drew the bow,’ the arrow of which proceeding to the 
south-west entered the ground at the distance of thirty li, and 
cause a spring of water to issue (arranged by men of aftenimes 
in the form of wells from wliich drinking water is supplied to 
travellers) ; at that where Foe, after having obtained the doctrine,* 
came back to \isit the king his father ; at that wliere the five 
hundred sons of the yew'* embraced monabtio life and paid 

homage to Yeo// pho U at tlic pi, me wliere the cartli trembled 
in si.x ways;“ at the jilace where Foe preached in favour of the 
gods, the kings of whom so guarded the gates thereof that the 
king his father could not approach the assembly ; at the place 
where Ta 'at tao gave a Kiti H'' in alms to Foe, who was 
seated facing the east under a Ah' keou Hu'' tree, which exists still ; 
in the place where the king I.ieon li destroyed the family of the 
tib'.ikvas,'* which had first attained the r.ank of Sin tho vati 
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(in all those places) they have erected towers which still remain. 

To the north-east of the town, at the distance of several li, is 
the Eoyal Field. Here is the place where the Prince, under 
a tree, watched the labourers.** To the east of the town fifty 
li is the Royal Garden ;*’ this garden bears the name of Lvn 
ruing. The Lady'^ having entered the tank to bathe, came out 
therefrom by the northern gate ; she proceeded twenty steps, 
took in her hand the branch of a tree, and turning to the east 
give birth to the Prince. Fallen to the ground, the Prince made 
seven steps. Two kings of the dragons washed his body." On 
the site of this ablution they have made a well ; and it is at this 
well, as also at the tank where the washing took place, that the 
ecclesiastics are in the habit of drawing the water they drink. 
There are, for all the Foes, four places determined from all 
eternity ; the first is that where they accomplish the doctrine the 
second, that where they turn the wheel of the law ; the third, 
wliere they preach the law," where they hold discussions, and 
subdue the heretics;*** the fourth where they rc-descend from the 
heaven of Tuo li,'‘^ whither they ascend to preach the law 
in favor of their mother.** The other jdaces are those of sundry 
manifestations called forth by circumstances. The kingdom of 
Kia ’weilo ’wei is a great solitude ; the people are scattered, and 
white elephants and lions are to be apjircheuded on the roads, 
so that one may not travel thiTC without precaution. 

Travelling five ynon yan towards the east from the place 
where Foe was born, you come to the kingdom of Lnn mo. 

NOTES. 


(1; One ydjann. — About one league and a tliird. 

(2; Kia 'ivei lo 'tret. — It nju''t c.’rtainly be by an crior of the press that 
the tliird syllable of this name has betMi suppresst^tl m the Wpithinn thoung 
khao, where we read Kia wei 'wet ; a fault recurring cNewhert*. The Mongols 
write Kabilik, and the author of the Taukh khatayeb, Kidpilai'i. 

The greater number of Chinese Buddhist writers render it Kia pi lo . soine 
by mistake interpretin? the word beneficent . other*^, more exactly, iaivny. 
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The signiiication of the word KapUavastu cannot be a matter of doubt, since 
we possess the Tibetan translatiOj^ Sers^kyai (the 

deep yellow soil) or Ser s'kydi g^hrong (the town of the 

deep yellow). Ser dkyai sigiiihes deep yellow or tawny, kapila in 
Sanscrit. It was also the name of the celebrated hermit Kapila, 

who gave the founders of the kingdom of Kapila the ground upon which 
they erected their town, as will be seen in note 0 of this chapter. The 
author who spells this word most correctly is Hiuan thsang ; he renders it 
Kie pi lo fa sa the exact transcription of Kapilavastu, or Kapila^ 

vatthu of Pali works. Tiie Burmese write the word Kapilavat , the Siamese 
Kabinlav'athou or Kalilapat the Singhalese, Kimboulvat ; and the Nepalese 
Kapilapur, 

The kingdom of Kapila is mentioned by Ma iouan lin under the name 
of Ka pi li. In the article India, he says: “ In the 5th of the years 
yuan kia, in the reign of the emperor Wen ti of the Soung (428 A. D.), 
3 ’h ai, king of Kia pi li in Thian chu, sent an arabassy to the emperor. It 
conveyed a letter and presents consisting of diamond rings, bridle-rings 
of gold, and rare animals, amongst which were a red and a white parroquet. 
Under the emperor Mmg ti of the same dynasty, the second of the years 
That chi (A, D. 46G) Kia pi li again sent an ambassador to China bearing 
tribute.' ’t 

The Ly ta'i ki szu also mentions an embassy from the king of Kia pi li 
in the year 428 of our era, adding that the letter to the emperor was con- 
ceived altogether in the style of the sermons of Buddha % 

The editors of the great geographical collection entitled Pian i tian, 
speaking of Kie pi lo fa sou tou, say that the name was formerly written 
erroneously Kia pi lo wei, and that this country was situated on the frontier 
of Mid-India ; but they appear to have remained in doubt whether the Kia 
ire'i lo 'wet of Fa liian, and the Kie pi lo fa sou ton of Hiuan thsang, were 
identical: so that after liav ing inscited in its appropriate place the quota- 
tion from the Foe koue ki leferriiig to the former name, they have referred 
elsewhere the chapter of the Si yu clu, applicable to the second. But then 
they have omitted to transcribe this chapter ; an omission most unfortunate 
for us, as we are thus deprived of sundry points of comparison of the utmost 
importance for the elucidation of the portion of Fa hian’s narrative at pre- 
sent before us. 

^ Vuin ( B. L\\\', 

t Sct n en hum Khan, B. CCf’XXWTII. p. 15. and Pian i tian^ B. 

L\\ 11. art. 5, Notice ot the kingdom ot Kia pi Ii, p, 1 ; taken trom the History 
1 } llic / and litni. 

* hij tm it iZH, B. XL VI. p. 3-30. 
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1 behe\c that I \\aa the tirsi to point out the eiror of the common opir.:- 
oil that SAkya Muni was horn m MagadhfifOr South Beh ir. In a note whii'h 
I appended to the French traii'il.ition of Mt. Wilson’s ‘ Notice of three Bud^ 
dhist irorks,' inserted in the Xouveau Journal Asiatique for 18dl, p. 10 i, 
I observed, “ It is not very easy to indicate with precision tlie site Of 
hapilava^tu, or Kapilapur. According to Chinese accounts, it would 
appear that this town was situated in the iv^rtli of India, in tiie country of 
Ayodhia or Oude. ^ ^ of country of Sakya Sinha 

lead us to search fur it further to the north, m the country at present 
named Orde, and anciently Agodhpa,” 

Accoiding to the Kah gyur, or gieat collection of Buddhist w'orks trans- 
lated into Tibetan, the town of KapHa or Knpildvastn, was situated in Kd- 
sala, or the Oude of our times. At the time of Sakya's biith the greater 
part of central India was subject to the kings ot Majadka, and for Ihii 
reason the country of Kdsala in whicli Kapila wuis situated, was considered 
as belonging to Magadha, to winch it was probably tributary. At all events, 
Magadha was the scene of the eailie^t labours of Sdkva Muni, and there is 
less wonder that many Buddhists ha\e referred the biith of their Icgislato’ 
to Magadha al^o.^ 

The Tibetans assert that Kapil.i was neiv to Mount IXul t’, ■ a denomun- 
tion which must here extend to tlie whole Himalayan clniiii; and upon th ■ 
ri\er Bhagirathit which the upper Ganges, or on the Uohni/, which is nor 
to be confounded with that known at present by the same name, one of th*' 
afHuents of the Gandak. K ipila must moreover be close to the liontier o* 
Nepal, since accoiding to Buddhiat legends, wlc-n the weic expel! -li 

from their own Country, they letiicd to the foiimu pluc. The Chme-.c chin, 
nology of the Buddhist patri iitiia plac a it ind..edt j tlu- sonth-we^t uf Nepal, r 
and according to another lUiddm.t nai:a'-vc the countiyof Benar*-. wa. 
MtualcJ to the south of that of Kin 'u-r, to vu A hdn h is phn pd in 
( hme^c map of Hiiulostan, giv mi m tl»‘ J.ijianese Idncy; loju'dia, to tl.p 
runth of Benuies, and the Kingaom of.! //;/ fho (^Ayodh\a;. of Kiao chang„n 
and h^ao so lo i K"bal.i), Tnu?, as far we can gather trom a inaj) couf ■ - 
sedly compiled fiom the notion-, of Chinese traveller-;, Kajnia simiild be nm th 
of Benares, north-ea>r of that pai t of the punnu'e of ()ndn whmh poo, 
"tUnted the kingdom otR.ima; and tnu;, fai ii;, position is eonfnnu-i by 
the narrative of Id hian. From Kanouj our author traxf’.led ^outh-ea^t 
leaeh Kbsald ; he pui^ucd the same dupction, thpu that of ea-t to anivr i 

C A. >. \ ol I. ]* 7. 

dapuii. Jhiexidop /m». B. TAl \ , p. ^7 

I ifMM Kmiihniii. B. ('( \\ J ji i, 
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Kr^pila Vrcor^lin^ ^his indication and that of the Kah qhyur quoted 
above, this town sliould be situated on the banks of the river Rohini, or 
K.ohfin, whu’h flows trotn the mountains of Nepal, unites with the Mahanada, 
and tails into the Rapti below the present town of Gonickpore. Thus 
may consider the birth-place of Buddha as a well ascertained point. 

In his 'Essay nn Buddh'ismy Mr. Hodgson says that Kapilavastu was situat- 
ed near to Gangd Sdgar. The following particulars regarding the latter 
nameare from Wilson’s Dictionary : the ocean. To bathe the bones 

of Sagara’s 60,000 sons, the Ganges is said to have been led bv Bhagiratha, 
Ills great-greatgrandson, to the ocean, at a place now called Ganga Sagar.’ 
— Kl. (The story is given at length in the Vishnu Vurdna, Wilson's transla- 
tion. p. 377 — 370. — J. W. L ) 

The exact position of Kapilavastu is one of the desidei ala in the geography 
of ancient India, which may possibly yet be ascertained by local enquiries. 
as<;isted by the route of our pilgrim, and the incidental notices to bp, found 
in Tibetan and Bali books. According to the DuEva, it was situated near 
KailaSf on the Dhdgirathi^ or as elsewhere stated, on the Hohini nver.* 
Professor Wilson in liis account of the Foe kite ki, observes, * that KapiU- 
vastu must have been situated to the eastward, somewhere near the hilk 
reparating Nepal from Gorakhpur, it being described as situated on the 
Rohini, a mountain stream which is one of the feeders of the Rapti. The 
Itineraries of Fa hiau and Ihouan thsang show that the position was accu- 
rately described, and that Kapila or Kapilavaslu, the biith-place of Sakia. 
was situated north of Goiaklipur, near where the branches of the 
issue from the hills. ’’t 

Tliis doe.s not appear to me so clear however. That poi tion of Hiocan 
thsang’s Itinerary referring to Kapilavastu is unfortunately omitted m ♦h'^ 
ropy of the Ptan / Pan accessible to the learned Fiench editors ; and if w“ 
Mace Fa liian’s coutsc fiom She war or Fyzabad, we shall And that th( 
diiection is south-easterly ; which, making every allowance for the loo?? 
aii'l general way m which the bearings are enunciated, would bring us to th» 
c.outh, and (fr^ainlv not to the north, of Gorakhpur. This would plac-* 
Kapilavastu on the banks of the Gogia, or even on the Ganges. That it was 
on the Hink of a navigable ^tieara, we have tlie authority of the 
Haiavah, whatevpi Uiat be worth I In the same work we have the follow, 
ic.; tradition of Mir foundation of Miat efly, which would lead us to infei 

^ Wfl-ion Ab'bart nt ihr J. d S. A ol. I. p 7 

t J. R A S Vnl. V. p IM 

* t'phani. '•(ii M'l c’i'i . nt 11. p 17/. 
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ihat its site was north of and not very far from Benares. “ Upon hearing 
rhis, all the following people left the country and accompanied the four 
princes ; viz. the daughter of the said king with their attendants and pro- 
perty, 1000 ministers, brahmins, rich men, and several thousands of mer- 
chants ; and on the first day the whole company proceeded on their inarch 
as far as a mile, on the second day they marched eight miles, and on the 
third day they marched twelve miles, pursuing their march in the wilderness, 
and on one side of the city called Bareness (Benares) ; and there the princes 
took council, and spoke amongst themselves, saying, “ if we take a town 
not belonging to us by force, it will greatly tarnish our fame,” and so they 
determined to build a new town. One of the said princes remained there 
with the multitude to clear the wilderness, and when the others went 
through the wilderness in search of a good place to male a town, they 
found a hermit called Capilawastoo, at the foot of a bogaha tree, in 
front of a lake, which hermit had devoted himself to piety and leligion. 
He asked the piinoes what they inquiied for ^ and the piinces related to 
him that which they searched for ; then the hermit advised them to place 
their city wheie his own hermitage stood, and al'O he gave them en- 
couragement by reciting to them a good account of the said ground, say- 
ing, that when the foxes happened to run after the hares, as soon as the 
hares came to that hermitage they used to turn about and run after the foxes’ 
and in like manner the does after the tigers, &c. ; likewise, that any person 
or persons who should live in this place would always he in great favour with 
the gods and brahmas, and also be able to vanquish tlieir enemies in (ime 
of war ; therefore that this ground would be the most proper for their put • 
pose ; and also the hermit requested the princes, after they made the city, 
to call it by his own name, Capilawastoo ; then according to the advice given 
by the hermit, the four princes built the city, and gave it the name of C ipi- 
lawastoo pura.” 

In the extracts from the Althakatha, called the MadvratthaK-ila'iini,oa the 
BuJdhawanso, given by the Honorable Mr. Tumour in the Journal Astatic 
ftocietij, Vol. VU. p. 791, we read that Sakya at the requisition of his rela- 
tives and disciples, proceeded from Re/ayn/icu on a visit to Kapilavatthti, 
and that by travelling at the rate of one yojana daily he reached the latter city 
in two months ; thus making the dist.ince sixty yojanas. Mr. Tumour esti- 
mates the yojana at sixteen English miles ; but this is manifestly an exces- 
sive valuation. Judging from the distances given by our pilgrim in Ma- 
gadha, the yojana of that part of his route could not greatly exceed 4 miles 
(see Capt. Kittoe,On the route of Fa hinn through P,ehar, J. A. .9, Vnl. 
XYI. p. 954,) while mother parts of hia itinerary the yuiana must icpresint 
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‘•uUbic thar Uistaiur, or even more. If we take 4 miles as the average 
ec]Ui\aleiit of the yoj.ma in Magadha, the distance of Kapilavastd from Raja- 
grilia will be about 240 ; and deducting one-fifth or one -sixth for the sinuo- 
sities of the route, we shall have the direct distance 190 or 200 miles. This 
would coincide well enough with Fa Man’s account, and make the site of 
Kapilavastu on the Gogra south or south-west of Gorakhpur : a position 
which will be further confirmed by tracing our pilgrim’s course retrogressive- 
ly from Fki she li. See my note on the locality of that town, Chap. XXV. 
when the present subject will he resumed. — J. W. L. 

(3) The Hng Pe tsing . — This was the name of Sakya Muni’s father ; it 
signifies in Chinese tvhite and pure. He is sometimes named Tsing fan 
wang. or * the king who eats pure food.* It is the translation of the San- 
scrit Sttdhodana. 

I subjoin the genealogy of the house of Sakya Muni. The Chinese and 
Pali names are in italics, the latter preceded by a P ; the Tibetan and Mon- 
gol are in roman letters, the latter being distinguished by an M. 


Ta shen seng wang. 

I 

/ szu mo wang. 

I 

} ecu lo tho iratiff, 

I 

Ahiu h wang. 

I 

fecti lo U'oiig, 

I 

Szu fsu kic wang. 

(F. Sinhahdna Kabdna. 


Sengghe h’ghram. 


M. Oghadjetou arsalan). 


fstng fan wang. 
( P. Suddhodana. 
/as (l,7zang nia, 
M. Aiiiihoa ide- 
ghetou.) 


Pf fan wang. 

P. Suklodana, 
1'as d .kur, 

^I. T^agha ule- 
glietou.) 


H on fan wang. 
P. .Aniitodana, 
Bre’wo zas, 

M . Tangsouk 
ideghetou.) 


si 

tha 

to 


Nan Thiao 
tho ta. 


Anna 


Ma 

ha 

nan 


A 

na 

Itu. 


Kan Ion fan wang. 
P. Dhdtddana, 
b.Douah za^., 
M. R ticliiyan ide- 
glictou. 



so (hi. 


Si Ilia to, in Sansciit S'iddbart^, is the prince who, hnving obtained tiie 
;ank of Buddha, was called Sakya Muni. The Chinese portion oftheaboic 
'able 1 *^ taken ihiedy from the Lom shou san Ihsat thou hoei, B. IX. p. 2. 
- Ki. 

hi I III- womb o) his Mother . — When Sakya Muni, yet a Bodhisattwa 
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ju tht: heaveu Ta^'hiui. wa* about to become iut’amate lu the wouib of tiH 
inotbev ^luhd rndya, rpou^e of the kinit Sudilhoilana, lie luounted a vilatc 
elephant with 5ix tu-sks and entered the bodv of hi« mother in the form of a 
five coloured pencil of lisht. Tliis white eiepliant henv' the name Arajavartan, 
that is to say, the spotien^ icffy. — Kl. 

In addition to the Chinese illnstiation of the incarnation of Sukya Mum 
copied from the original. 1 give one taken from a fine piece of Hindu sculp- 
ture in the Asiatic Society's museum, to sliow the difference of style adopted 
by the aitists of these two nations in handling the same subject. — J. W. L, 

{')) At the sifjht nj a stek man . — According to the great Japanese En( \- 
5 Vipedia and other legends ^hieh 1 have had it m nu power to Lons-ult. if 
iMiS in issuing not by the eastern, but bv tlie southern gate, th.at S>y iha. 

' .u Snnsrrit iS'ifWAa, or surraiiha Snhiha, ‘ he who pioduces ^alvation’ - 
tell in with the sick man. The leu-end of the life of Sakva Maui, while hr 
was yet a Bodhisattwa, states the same thine. 

Siddha, while yet in hi- paternal home, wa-' ever sad and thoughtful. To 
L.ivert his attention, hi* f.Uher married him to the princes* h'leou i (Kacha- 
u.i; daughter o! (Suva buddha; king of Sm pho foe (Suprabud. 

viha;. This alliance, however, did not restore tranquillity to the soul of hi* 
ton. He wa? manied to other wive® of exquisite beauty ; one named * AU 
praise' (Sarvavtuti) and the other. * Ever joyous A (Snilanandab These three 
wives of Siddha had e.ach twenty thou>and damsel® in their service, all 
beautifuly formed, and lovely a® the nyin])h« of heav en. Tlie king, hu-s fathei 
addressing Kteon -i and the others, said to rhnn : '• Tiic prince hath now 
Sixty t!iou*and women to entertain him with their mu^ic and to tend upon 
him : is he Inppy and joyou® Theyansweied him ; “ The prince is from 
morn til! eve occuj'ied with -uhtlc ®tudie® and the iloctrine : he dreaui- 
neiliier of desire nor of jov." Tlif Kmg dov^nca^t at thi' news, suminonm 
his ministers to coii.-iilt .anew. Hr '■lal* d to them luiw the pains he h;ul 
taken in behalf of the prince were thrown’ away ; that nt-ither wealth mo 
beauty could attract him from hi® pur-int- ; no plea-ure delnrhled him. “ N 
this then wlir.t 4 i hath ‘*aid ?" he ini<led. The Ministers rcplmd ; “ Simt 
-h\ty thousand daraseK and all the ple:nnire« of the world delight him not. 
let him travel to ®tudv uovernment, smd diveit hi® tliougla® from tl.i 
doctrine." Thcieupon tin* kmc comim.nded tl.at the pi ncp 6,]ij xdd trav fl 
to observe. The prince sjnd to lnm-elf— “ I li.ne heen long 'ccluded in tlu 
mid-t of my palace, and 1 long to l^o ahro.'d and infirm mv-iclf of that 
which occupies my thought®.” 'I'iif king i-'-ued n n.rimiate throi’yl't''‘t 
hi® kingdom, that whrievfr the p.mce -Pr,,.!,! ^r, t’l.e r< u,® hml the 
should be -wept and wafeied that pii’ou.e- •honu he hi.mf ..na t.ipe'-t.itj 
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' ri j- ruKi connj ie-. bung np, Tbc ordei tths rxfcufert ; al‘ 77 ': pvrifirit 
n-l Tiloinp'!. The prince, .nUended by ^ tho>isand chariots an-l a thousand 
hoi -cmrn, wont forth from the town by the eastern gate. Then a god 
ot the class of Sutrns, named Non ihi ho /o, to confirm tho prince the 
choice of a religions careci , and to help him in emancipating liimself from 
de'^ire^^ inflamed like three poisonous fires in the ten parts, showered down 
tlie water ot the law to extingnisli these empoisoned flames. accordingly 
transformed himself into an aged man, and sat down by the roadside ; lii'^ 
liead white ; his teeth fallen away ; his skin flaccid and his face wrinkled ; hii 
flc^h dried up ; his back bent: the articulations of his frame prominent, ; the 
eves watery ^ his nostiils running ; his breathing short and difiiciilt; his skin 
daikened ; his licad and hands trembling ; his frame and members emaciated 
and shaky i deformed and naked, he exhibited himself set up in this place. 
Ihe piinec asked, “ Who is this man ?** “ He is an old man,” replied the 

f'ttend ints. “ And what is an old man r” again asked the prince. It is 
one who liath lived many years, whose organs are worn out, whose form is 
changed, whose colour hath faded, whose respiration is feeble, whose strength 
js exhausted, lie no longer digests what he eats. His joints become worn 
out ; if he would lie down or sit, he cannot do so without the assistance of 
others. His eyes are dim, his cars dull. In turning round, he forgets all. 
If i’.c speak, it is to complain or mourn. This is what we call an old man !” 
Tbc distressed prince readied : If man, by being born in the world, is thus 
exposed to the wretchedness of old age, none but fools would desire to bo 
‘0 ! What satisfaction is there in it ^ Beings that are born in springtime, 
diy up and witlicr in autumn and winter ' Old age comes like a liglitning- 
flash; what is there that should attach us to the body And he uttered 
the following , “ 13y old age the colour becomes faded and loses its 

fresbne6^, the skin relaxes, nn«l the back becomes bent ; death approaches 
nnd haunts us. In old age the body changes and may be compared to 
an old chariot. The law can expel this bitterness. Our whole strength 
hould he applied to study the means of subjecting our desires. When 
the days and the nights arc ended, wp shouM be diligent and resolute. In- 
“tability is the reality of the world. If every faculty be not applied to it, 
wc fill into darkness. Study must light the lamp of the spirit; let ns of 
ourselves choose and follow knowledge and avoi'l every uncleanness. Con- 
tiact no impurity. Take the tondj, and pxamine the woild and the doctrine.” 
The prince then turned his chariot and went back. His sorrow increased 
mure; and the pain he experienced in thinking tliat nil witliout ex- 
(iptbni arc subject to this grevious misfortune, deprived him of cveiy 

Tlio king asked of the atteiidauts wherefore the prince who h’d 
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but just issued for an excursion had so quickly returned ? They answered, 
that on the road he had fallen in with an aged man, the sight of whom so 
afflicted him, that not being able to enjoy any pleasure, he returned to the 
palace, and distressed himself with the thought of longetity. 

“ Shortly aftei he would again go forth. The king caused publish 
throughout the kingdom that the piince would again go abroad, and forbade 
that any foul or indecent object should be found on the roads. The prince 
then ascended his chariot and issued by the south gate of the town. The 
god counterfeited a sick man and stood by the way-side. His body was 
emaciated and his belly swollen up. His skin yellow and fexered. He 
coughed and groaned. He had pains in all his joints. From his nine 
oi ifices issued a bloody liquid. His eyes distinguished no colours. Hi.s 
ears heard no sounds. His breathing was shoit. Hi.s hands and feet 
struggled with empty space. He called his father and his mother, and clung 
giieiously to his wife and his son. The piince demanded, Who is this 
Tlie attendants replied, “ It is a sick man." The prince again asked, " And 
V, liat is a sw^' man Man, they replied, is formed of the four elements, 

earth, water, fire, and air. Every element hath a hundred and one maladies 
that follow eai.h orher successively. When the four hundred and four 
maladies are produced togethei, an exireme cold, an extreme heat, an extreme 
hunger, an extreme satiety, an extreme thirst, and e.xtreme quenching are 
expeiienced ; all times being disturbed, the vicissitude of sleeping and waking 
is lost ; and it is thus that he hath got this sickness." The prince sighed, 
and said: “ I am in the richest and most piosperous condition, such as the 
world honors. Meat and diiiik abound for my mouth. I can yield myself up 
to my caprices, and when no longer able to exercise my understanding upon 
myself, I shall fall sick too. What difference will there then be betwixt this 
man and me He then pronounced this gatba " How frail a thing is 
tlie body 1 It is formed of four elements and hath nine impure and dis- 
gusting orifices. It IS subject to the torments of old age and sickness ; 
even when born again among the gods it is subject to instability. Born 
among men, it is scourged with diseases. 1 regard the body as a drop of 
rain ! What satisfaction is there in the world ?” Then the prince leturned 
to his palace, pondering how without exception all are subject to grievous 
misfortune. The king enquired of the attendants how the prince felt himself 
during the promenade ? They replied that having fallen in with a sick man, 
the sight would long deprive the prince of all happiness. 

“ Shortly afterwards, he would go forth again. The king issued an 
edict to the effect that when the prince should go abroad, the ground should 
be cleared and no inipmity should come near his loute. He issued bv the 
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vrestern gate ot t!:e town. Tlie god t^an^folmed liunteil in a corpse which 
tliev were canying out of the town. The relatives of the deceased followed 
the vehicle sobbing and weeping, complaining to lieaven of their loss and 
eternal separation. The prince aslced, “ What is tiiisr'’ They replied, 
“ It is a corpse.” The former again asked, “And what is that ?” The 
attendants replied. “ It is the end. The soul hath departed. The four 
elements are now about to dissipate. The sensitive soul and the spirit, 
being no longer in equilibrium, the air passes away and entirely ceases, the 
fire is e.xtinguished, and the body becomes cold. Air having departed first, 
and afterwards fire, the soul and the understanding disappear. The mem- 
bers elongate and stiffen. There is nothing more to recognise. At the 
end of ten days the flesh decays, the blood flows, the belly swells, putri- 
hes, and becomes fetid ; there is nothing there to take. Tlie body is filled 
with worms which devour it. The nerves and the veins are destroyed by 
putrefaction ; the articulations are disjointed and the bones dispersed. The 
skull goes one way, the spine, the ribs, the aims, the legs, the feet and 
hands, each another. The birds that fly, the beasts that walk, assemble 
to devour them. Gods, dragons, demons, genii, emperors and kings, 
people, the poor, the licli, the noUe, the plebeian, — none aie exempt 
from this calamity.” The pimce gave a long sigh, and said in verse, 
“When I contemplate old age. sickness and death, I groan over human 
life and its instability 1 It is even so in my own person. This body is a 
perisluble thing ; hut the soul hath no form. Under the false semblance 
of death, it is re-born ! Itsciimesand its good works are not dispersed. 
It is not a single generation that comprises its beginning or its end. Its 
duiatiuii is prolonged by ignorance and lust. It is thence that it obtains 
grief and joy. Though the body die, the soul perisheth not. It is not 
niier, it is not in the sea, it entereth not into mountains and rocks. 
There is no place in the woild where there is exemption fiom death.” There- 
upon the prince turned his chariot and proceeded back to the palace, pon- 
dering sadly how all living beings are subject to old age, sickne-s, ami death. 
He was so distressed that he eat none. The king enquired if the prince 
had been cheerful during his excursion. They answered that he fell in 
with a funeral and hath laid up sadness for several years. 

A little while, and again he desired to go abroad, and his beautiful eba- 
riot issued by the northern gale. The god again transformed himself and 
became a Samanean. lie had the costume of the law, carried a begging - 
pot, and walked afoot, considering carefully and not casting his looks 
aside. Tiie prince enquired, “ Who is that man?” They answered, “ A 
bamanean,” “.And wh.at is a Samaiicanr” “■''amaneans are tiiose who piactice 
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ilif 'I'litiinr 'imi quit thfii Iioii-P", ttn'ii ui-.c’, ti.- i. .iiililifn It.fV 
f'^ii'junce all tender desires: tlipy ^n|■[lles? the pi't affi'ctions, th.ry oh- 
MVP the precepts, and by quietude, having att.iined simplicity of heart , 
'vtinguish all imjiurity. He that practices simplicity of heart, is dctio. 
rnir.oted Arhan. The Arhan is the true man. Sounds and colois cannot 
.soil him. Rank cannot prevail whh him. Ho is iinnii.viible .as the 
earth. He is delivcieti from afiliction anil pain. I.iving or dead, lie i= 
roaster of himself.” The prince e.xclaimed, IIovv e,\ecllent ' there is no 
happiness like tliis!” He then pronounced a Qdlhn, signifying, ” f)h 
grief' he who possesses this life of atHiction is subject to tiie pains of old 
; ge, of sickness, and of death. The soul returns to the road of sin and 
ev|ierience5 all manner of painful .agitations. Nevertheless it may extin- 
guish all evils ; birth, old .age, sickness, and death ai e driven anaiy , enter 
no mere upon the circle of the alfections and obt.iin eternal salvation by 
extinction.” Thereupon the prince caused his elmriot to be turned, .and 
went back so sad that he was un.ahle to eat. The king enquired of his at- 
tendants, '■ The Prince hath been once more abroad ; aic his spirits more 
clieeitul The attendants answered — “ On the road he met a Samanean, 
who has redoubled liis sadness and his contemphitive diqiosiiion, Uethinks 
neither of meat nor of drink.” At this the king became violently enr.aged, 
and raising his hands, smote himself. He renewed the interdiction against 
.studying the doctrine, and commanded th.it if the prince again went abroad, 
every one of evil augury whom he sliould fall in with should be piimslied 
or put to death. He then convoked his ministers, and commanded them to 
deliberate on the best means of picventing tiie prince from going forth in 
quest of the" doctrine.”'*' These then arc wliat the Buddhists call tiie fuw 
reaitl'ias recognised by Siikya Muni, wlicn issuing from the gatis of tiie 
town ; namely, old age, sickness, death, and tiie final dissolution of tiie 
atoms of the body. — Kl, 

(Gj In the places where A i . — The Tao szii, called by Chinese authors 
A i, IS in Sansciit iapa.n'i, or the ascetic v.ho leads an austere life. 

It is under this name that there is mention of his visit to the iofant Buddlia 
in a\ery curious inscription in the Magah language, found in a cave near 
Cluttagong.t 

A i, orTapasvi Muni, is, according to Georgi, called Tranrj %rr,ng ti>ien pn 
(‘the great man who acts according to the docti inc’; in Tibetan work". 
(This aged hermit is described in a legend which is scarce woith repetition 
here, as having recognised the birth of Buddha by supernatural signs, and 
• hhiit t Imn, 1> I. XX. 
t A-t. Itenii t lui, 11 p. IP. J. 
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):)toi’Fedecl by flight fiom u itistant solitiule to the Hoy-il paUre, He there 
beholds tlie child, and described all the bodily peit'ectious which were sup- 
posed to have distiiigui^ied the Buddha. The legend is extracted from the 
i iiu/i, B. LXXVIII. pp. 17— HI t*. — J. \V. L. 

(7 ) Dretr the how . — The Japanese Chronology places this event in the 
year Kouei hai, which is the GOllT of the XXXVth cycle, or 1018 B C. 

On the occasion of the marriage of Suldhdrta with the princess Kieou i, 
the king Pe fsing diiected yeou tho to mtimate to the prince that he must 
publicly exhibit hU rare talents. “ Veou tho having received this order, 
proceeded to intimate to the prince that the king wishing to have immediate 
proof of the prince’s knowledge of the rites and of music, he must forthwith 
proceed to the theatre. The prince then proceeded with Veou tho {Cdd), 
,\an tho (Nanda,) Thia tho (Devadatta), A nan (Ananda), and others to 
the number of bOO, having in their liands all the necessary utensils for the 
rites, instruments of music, and the requisites for the practice of archery. 
A? they were about to issue from the town, there stood an elephant before 
the cate. Tlie poweiful Thiao tha happened to be in advance, and seeing 
the elephant on the road, struck him a blow with bis fist, so that the 
elephant fell down stone dead in an instant. Nan tho immediately drew 
him aside out of the way. The prince, who followed, asked of his attendants 
“ Who has killed tliis elephant without an object Tliey replied “ Thiao 
tha killed him.” “ Who drew him aside r** “Nantlio.” The Bodhisattwa, 
endowed with a compassionate heart, dragged the elephant and raised him 
up outside the town. The elephant was raised fiom death and restored to 
life as before Thiao tha liaving arrived at the theatre attacked the ath- 
letes ; not one of these could re'^-ist him. All the most famous wrestlers were 
overthrown and put to shame. The king enquired of his attendants. 
“ Who is tliis coiujuerur lliey rej.hed, Thtao fhd. The king then said 
to Nan tho, “ Tbou and Thiao uiU''t wie^llc together.” Nan tho having 
received the ooniinand, closed with Thiao thu tuul liandled him so that he 
bicarne (piite insensible. He recovered by degrees on being '•prinkled witli 
water. The king again asked who was the conqueror, and was informed 
that Nan tho was he. The king tl»en commanded Nan tho to wrestle with 
the prince ; but Nan tho replied, Mv elder brother is like mount Sumeru, 
and I but a grain of mu'.fard seed ; I am not his match,” and withdrew, 
excusing hiin'^elf. Next came the trial of arolierv. First an iron target 
was placed at tije distance itf 10 li, and so on to seven target'^. The 
t-halts of the mo'^t renowneil aiehtr-^ went no fuither than the hi^t target. 
I’hiao tha basing drawn, vhof hivoiul iL and le.nhed the second. Nan tlio 
p.*i^u-'-.cd 'hi", and puited ihiui^h the ll,iul ii.e olhu auneis being 
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unabif to *51:001 to f.ir, ihe j_.i*ince biukt* all tlic buW5 ot tho^e who ha:! -h>>’ 
fcefuie him , not one wa- equal to hif strength. I'he kmg then said to hi- 
attendants, *' My aneestois possessed a bow which is now m the temple o* 
The gods; go, hiing it.’* They went to fetch the bow, wliich required two 
men to cany. No man in that assen.»biy could lift it. When the prince 
shot witli it, the twang of the stiing was heaid foity li. The bent bow 
hurled the shaft so as to pass through the seven targets. He shot again, and 
the arrow having passed the target's pierced the earth and caused a spring 
of watei to gush forth. At the third shot he pieiced the seven targets and 
leached the mountains of the iron girdle. The whole assembly wondered 
at this unheard of prodigy. All who had come to partake in the sports 
weie Overcome, and leturned confounded. There was still the King of 
5 // d/e«, who came lust of all. Hi* strength was extreme . nothing in 
Uie whole world could surjiass his courage and ferocity. He pretended that 
Thiao tha and Nan tho were no matches for him, and that he would only 
measure his strength w’lth the prince. All wlio had been conquered longed 
foi some one to avenge them *. they leapt for joy, and said to the Kmg 
of Strong Men, Fiince, U'v your .strength is incomparable in the world, 
tome and prove it, and bear off the victory." Themselves, highly delight- 
ed, followed to assist in his engagement witii the piinoe. Thiao tha and 
Nan tho aniuKiteJ the coinage of the latter, and would themselves have hrai 
combatted the King of Strong Men, but they said, “ 'i'hi:. i- not human 
Kiength ; it Is tiiat of the demon of death. If thou tnmnph not, Oh piince, 
what disgrace will be yours!" The king learning this, deemed the piin.-e 
too young, and from habitual sadness, too delicate. All who came to assi**! 
at the fight, sjioke ol the moment as coriie when the prince w.n.s to be von- 
qui^-licd. Tilt King ot v'^tinng Men ''iDinped Ihecruth with his foot, and 
Luldiy raised jii** arms and stretched forward hi> liunds. lie advanced to 
-eiye the juuice ; but in that in>l;mce tlie latter caught him and thiew him 
u the gnniuJ. The earth trembled. The entire a'*?embly dispersed, more 
^onfouuiled than before, and suddenly disappeared. The piince having thus 
‘djfained conqdete victory, the bells were rung, the diuins beaten, and 
oi.idst vocal and iiis1 rumcntal music he mounted his lior-iC and returned l<j 
the palace."’* — K. 

{8; H’/iere the (locirlne . — The Japanese chronology, entitled 

'‘■Va kan kvio to f‘u nen gakf oun — no tsoH places this event in the yeai 
Kouet wei, which 1*5 ll.e 2()th of the XX\ 11. cycle, cone^poruhiig wuh the 
•lih of the men of Moil wang ot the djiiasty of the Chou, and B. C. 
Buddha wtt- then jn hi*- twenty-ninth year. Tlie Mongol hi'»oiy ol Suuum, 
* t min. H. LXW H pp 21 -21 - . 
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states ‘ in tiie year Pnf(j of the Ape. Buddha attained iii< t\vpnfr = 

ninth year, and being liefore the tjiily holy to*ver, he. of hus ouii free will 
embraced the ecclesiastic condition.*’"'* 

The Fa yuan chv hn says ; ** The place where the Tathagata (Jou lai) ob^ 
tained the doctrine, is in the kingdom of Mo kie tho (Magadiia'i under a Vhoh 
thi tree {Bodhi, Bauhtnia scandena)^ where a tower has been erected. — Kl. 

(9) Five hundred sons of the ^dkijas. — Sakya, is the name of 
that tribe or family of Sakya Muni, belonging to the Kshatria caste. Ac^ 
cording to Buddhist traditions, this race descends fiom a piince 

of the solar line and founder of the royal race of Ayodhya, or Oude. Th” 
name however does not appear in the genealogical lists of Hindus, as that 
either of a tribe or of a people. M. Ksoma de Kbrus lia-s given the following 
extract on this subi' Ct from the 26tli Vol. of that division of tiic Kdk ghyvr 
named m/dQ.f They accordingly met, and elected one for their master and 
pioprietorof their lands, and for the arbitrator of their contioversies, saying 
to him ; “ Come, animal being, punish from among us those that are to be 
punished, and reward those witli a gift that merit to be remunerated ; from all 
the products of our lands we will pay you a certain rate, accordingly to a 
rule.” Afterwards on both sides, they did accordingly. Since he was carried 
(or honoured) by a great multitude of animal beings, he was called 
Mang-po$ hkur^r>a ; Sanscrit, Mahd Fammatos 

" Honoured by many.” 

G'lutamas ! At the time of Mahd Saminalat man was called by this name, 
'• .\nimul being.” 

["Tlie following five leaves ffrom 171 — 175) are occupied with an eniim®. 
rufion of the descendants of Mvha. Sammata down to Karxa 
at Fotala ( Gru-Xidsin'^ the harbour.) He had two sons, Gotama 

-ind BHAa\cH\vvjA (T. rXa-ra’Chftji.) The former took the religions 
(.iiaiactcr, but Gotohiahexu" aftcrwaids accused of the murder of a harlot, 
v-.-iis unjustly impaled at Polala, and the latter succeeded to his father. He 
dying without i^sne, the two sons of Gotama inheiit, who were born in a 
juceter-natural manner ; from the circumstances of their birth, they and tiieir 
desoendmits are called by several names; as, Van-lags. kyos . 

, - 1 . An;iiasa.) q'JI’Qqq (*• Surya Viinsa,) Gautama, 

shiaq-pn, (S. lakhwaku.) One of the 


* Cit'^cnxchic f/cr p. 1 1. 

t 3. d. S. \'oi. II p. 389. 

* 1 he aucicnt PoicV t, or the modern 


! at'a, ai ihc mouth f)t tin 


lil'lU'. 
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two brotheia 'hes without issui* the Dtlic* r<'i‘;u? 'uuiei tlie name 

WAKl . 

“ To him iueoeeds his son . who>e ile>' i • >'n(; h'lU'li cl t aftei w ii'l • 

successively reign at Potato G,» -\\itsiH. The la?i_ of v Imn) was 

: Ikshwaku Vli udliaka, ! ot VidOhaka.'i lie 
has four sons, o] ii"'cfcQ5,Qj . and 

^'•5^. After the death of his first wife, I'C matne- ugaui. He obtains 
the daughter of a king, under tlie coiiJilion that he shall give the throne to 
tlie son that shall be born of tliat iriinccss. By the eontruanee of the chiet 
officers, to make room for the young piiiice to succession, the king orders 
tiie erpuision of his four sons, 

■' They taking tlieii own sisters with tliem. and accompanied by a great mul. 
titude, leave Potala ), go tow ards the Himalaya, and reaching the 

'S " ''XV 

bank of the liver settle there, not far from 

the hermitage of C.vpii.a the RUhi and lire 

in huts made of tlie branches of trees. They live there on hunting ; and 
sometimes they visit tlie hermitage of CArii.A the Rislii. He observing them 
to look very ill, asks them why they were so pale. They tell him how much 
they suffer on account of their restraint or eontinCDce. He advises them In 
leave their own uterine sisters, and to take themselves (to wife) such as aie 
not hotn of the same mother with them. O great Risiii 1 said the piim e , 
is It convenient for us to do this Yes, Sirs, answered the Rishi, hani'hed 
pnnccb may act in this way. Therefore, taking lor a rule llie .idviee of the 
Rishi, tliey do accordingly, and eohahit witli their non-utrrine si-.tn^, ,ind 
have many chddren iiy tlicm. The noise of them being nieomcim’nt to tlie 
Rishi in Ids meditation, he wi'lies to rliangc his iMhilation. Hut tliey h' g 
liini to remain in Ins own place, and to di .sign loi tliem any ollo'i rrouiii 
He tlicrclore marks them out the place whcic they should Iniilil a lov n 
since the giouiid was civrn to them by <' veil, a, they eallcd the ni w lUv 
CnpilavnblH. Tlicv multiply there evceedincly. The god- se,,i,m tlirii gino 
number, show- tliLiii another place for tin ir seltlemenl. Tlirv loulil there e 
town, and call it liy tlie name ol JJim.hsInii , fsluivn liy a gid i 

‘‘ Renienibiiing tlie cause of Iheir banishment, they make n ,, |,, - , ii, ,t , . 
one ot tliem heieailer shall mai i y a second wile of the sain, l,„i i,.. 

he shall be contrntnl vth one wife. 

“At Folnin (5jQi=’^) till king Iksiiw vh’n VuiioHsr', i e' ii'.ri in;.- 

that he had fnui sons, e Us his oftnrrs. what iia, h'-enmr of limn I'liPv tc i 
him, loiw lot ,inir otlciiieHls Alaic.tv liail ccprllc! tlirm. and imv ih'. 
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kid Stilled in the aeiglibouihood of the Himalaya^ and that they have taken 
heir own sisters for their wives, and ha\e been much multiplied. The king, 
bcins: much surprised on hearing this, cicUims several times : Shdkya ! 

N/ 

Shdkya ! Is it possible ! Is it possible I (or O daring! O daring ') 
fhfjd-pa, and this is the origin of the Shdhya name. 

“ After the death of Ikshwakv Vircdhaka, ■ 

•V/ c, 

at succeeds his younger son dyha, 

' iie that desires to reign). On his d\ ing without children, the banished princes 
successively inheut. The three first have no issue ; the son of 

C\ C\ 

the fourth prince, is, Gnay His ton is 

Ilis descendants to the number of . 10 . 000 have reigned at Capilnrd:>[n, [An 
'•numeration of the princes who reigned at Potofa after 1 k*>h\v vki* foUov\s, 
x\liich is indentieal v,ith the list in Sanskrit authorities; the names being 
translated into Tibetan according to their Jitcnd mcauing ; as for M'thd Saui 
f^iotay Many pos hhur-vdy greatly honoured, 

“ Here ends the narration of Monoai.vana. Sha'kya approies and le- 
commends it to the priests.” 

We are indebted to M. E. Burnouf, for the subjoined exU-mf fHnn th® 
iMaliavansa, or History of the great familv, a work of more »hati iwcl’.'" 
thousand slukas, in the PdU language. It contains a liistoiyof tlir lovd 
family from which Sukya sprung, — an exposition of his doctrine and woi 
tbip,-~atid a list of such Indian and Ccvloncse so’.neigns as ha\e mo-jt 
rfVeetually contributed to pr<>pagate tlie religion of whicli he is the rp''"g 
nised head. This passage is in peifert conformity with the cxtiact fioto 
»he Kdh yhynr given abo\e, and with the gcuealouy of Sdkya Muiii is detail- 
fd in (diinese works. 

fl here substitute Mr. Tumour’s English \cision, foi that gi\ca m Li'iu 
In- M. lUiuiuuf.— J. W L.) 

•‘Tlicicwcrc pigh(y-two thousand sovereigns, the snn'i and liin al dc- 

cndtiiK of king Sihassaro, — tlic last of these was Jaxdscno. Tiicse 
'■plebiatctl m tlip capital of Kapillawatthu, as J?akva kin:^‘j. 

d’lie. gicat king, Silialianu was the sou of d.iyaseno. Tlir dau£:hter of 
.1 ivas«no was n inicd ^asddaia. lii the nty ot Dewadaho theic w'l'. 1 
‘mKccI ruler niimd Dewadaiio I nto him two eluldrpn, Anjano and Kacr.- 
h ina, were bfun. This Karludiaiia hr^ame tlie quern of king ‘^'hahanu. 

To ‘lie S.'ikva Vnjano tlie afor'ind Va-i'd.iia bctamr qnipii 'I'o Anian- 
’ o daugiiter'* wcirlioin. M.ua and r'l'p**^*. ^I'b ''ui.id the ^ , 

1 , f > Old *p HO .lll'i P [I d- . 1 1!(.) 
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To Sehahanu five sons and two daughteis were bom, — Suddbodanc, 
Dhotodano, Sukkodaua, (Ghattitbdano) and Amitodano ; Amita and Pamita. 
those five, these two. To the Sakya Suppabuddho, Amita became queen. 
Subhaddakachchana and Oewadatla were her offspring. 

Maya and Pajapati both equally became the consorts of Suddhddano 
Our VANauiSHER was the son of the Maharaja Suddhodano and Maya. 
Thus the great divine sage was, in a direct line, descended from the Maha 
Sammabo race, the pinnacle of all royal dynasties."* 

(10) A Veou pAo It, — (Vpa/t In Sanscrit.) It signifies ^superior head* and 
according to others, ‘ he who is at hand and preserves,* It is the name of 
the ninth of the ten great disciples of Foe. While the latter was prince 
Yeou pho li was entirely devoted to his person, and bad special charge of 
his affairs. After embracing monastic life, he observed the precepts and 
was a model to all. On that account he is called ‘ the first obsetver of the 
precepts* — Kl. 

(11) Trembled tn stx xoays. — Reference is here made to the great earth- 
quake which happened at the birth of Foe, and which was felt m all the 
JjTsAawa^of the three thousand grand chiliocosms. The Buddhists admits six 
moments in an earthquake : the beginning of the motion, the augmentation 
of its intensity, the overflowing of the waters, the true quaking, the noise 
it occasions, and the vibration which foUows.f 

The Buddhists assert that there are eight causes of earthcpiakes : 

1st. They are produced by water, fire and air. According to the sacred 
books, Jambudwip is 21,000 yojanas in length from north to south ; from 
east to west 7,000 ; and its thickness 68,000 yojanas. Beneath the earth 
to the depth of 40,000 yojanas is water ; beneath the water fire to the depHi 
of 87,000 yojanas. Beneath the fire there is a bed of air, or wind, 68,000 
yojanas thick. Beneath this air, there is a wheel of steel in the centre of 
which are the sarira (reliques) of all the past Buddhas. If there be a great 
wind, it agitates the fire ; the fire, the WHter ; and the water communicates 
the motion to the earth. And this is the earthquake occasioned by watei . 
fire, and air. 

2d, Earthquakes are occasioned by the entrance of the Bodhisattwas into 
the wombs of their mothers. When the Bodhisattwas, about to be incar- 
nate to become Buddhas, descend from the heaven Tushita, and proceed to 
occupy supernaturally the wombs of their mothers, there happen great 
earthquakes. 


• Ma/jauanso, translated by l urnoui , p ^1. 

t //uua yan king fa iou, fpioled in Vju fa j >u, li. XXVII, p, 2t, 
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3ii. tartUquakes happen when Bodhisattwas issue fiCui the wombs of 
(heir motheis. 

4th. Earthquakes happen when Bodhisattwas accomplish the law. The 
Bodhisattwas having quitted their homes to embrace monastic life, and hav- 
ing studied reason, become that pure intelligence without superior, named a 
Buddha being , the earth then quakes with great violence. 

5th. When the Buddhas enter nirvana, there are also great earthquakes. 

6th. There are earthquakes when the bkikahus or religious mendicants 
desire to avail themselves of their supernatural faculties. The sacred books 
state that there are bhikshus endowed with great supernatural powers, and 
able to effect different kinds of metamorphoses. Thef can divide a single 
body into a hundred thousand others, and can again reduce these to a 
single one ; Dy through space without obstruction from hill or rock ; plunge 
into water; and penetrate the earth. In all such cases there are great 
earthquakes. 

7th. The earth also quakes when the gods quit their primitive form and 
become masters of heaven (Thian cAu). The sacred books state that there 
are gods who have great supernatural and infinite virtue. When their life 
is ended they are reborn elsewhere^ and by tbe virtue and power of Buddha, 
they quit their previous form and become Indra (Ti shy) or Brabma {Fan 
cha'). 

8tb. >\‘hen there is a famine, or a great war about to happen ; for then 
the life of living beings, or their happiness must end ; since they fight and 
ei^pose themselves to the sword.* — Kl, 

^(12) The alms of a seng kia fi. — Seng kia It, in Sanscrit Sanghati, U the 
mantle or cowl of Buddhist ascetics. (See page 93, note 10.) 

(13) Ni keou Hu; the Chinese transcription of the Sanscrit 
giodha, ficus indica. — Kl. 

(14) Vedroyed the family of Sdkyas.* — See note 36, Chap. XX, 

(15) The rank of Shi iho wan, in Sanscrit Srdtapanna ; it is the 

name of the first class of the Sravakas, or hearers of Buddha. It means, 
according to the Chinese, those who are secured against the current (of 
the flux of worldly beings).'* It U however translated in Tibetan T^Ghioun 
dhoujoughs bha (those who enter every where). — Kl. 

(16) Watched the labourers. — When the prince Siddharta was returning 
from his promenades towards the four gates of the town, “ one of his father's 
ministers proposed to show him the operations of agriculture, to divert hU 
mind from the thoughts of the doctrine. All manner of agricultural imple- 

• 7fn€ng y A han quoted lu theSufi rsuwg/a B. XLI. p. 2b. 
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utpnt- ^ f-re ]>ro\ uieii, jilouc^h^. ain! wlintever pJ'P vra? requi'-Uf- ; nml Llipattf-u- 
qanf«, arrorupariipJ Lv inferior ottirers, to a field and began ti' 

^iTork. The piince ?a{ under a Janibn tree and wntcheJ them. In diggin? 
t}ie soil they turned up some vrorm's. The god iV^/i thi ho lo, by a novel 
metamorphosis, caused the o.x who vrent along raising the sod, to make them 
t ill back again ; a crow came to peck and eat them up. The God fuither 
made a toad appear, that sought out and >wa!low-ed them ; then a serpent 
with tortuous folds came from a hole and devoured the t'lad. A peacock 
stooped in his flight and pecked the serpent ; a falcon next seized and de- 
voured the peacock ; finally a Milture fell upon the falcon and eat it up. 
'I'he Bodhi'atrwa seeing all the^e beings mutually devouring each other, felt 
til'' coinjiassionatc heart nioied. and under the tree where he was seated. 
.Uaiaed the first degree of contemplation. The sun was shining in full 
: plendor ; tlie tree cui ved it« hianches to shadow the person of the Bocihisnt- 
Twa. The king, pondering liowin his palace the prince liad never yet expe- 
nenced any sorrow', enquired of his atteDdaiit' how he was ? He is even 
now', readied tliey. undei the tree Jamhu, hi' wliole heart fixed in contem- 
plation.’’ “ I will immediately see him/’ returned tlie king ; '* my thoughts 
.lie tiuubled ; for if he yii ld< hiin«elf up t(» rontem]daiion. how different 
wiU that be to iii'- sojourn in the palace I'lie king colled for his heauti- 
lal chariot, and proceeded t-; the prince. In aj>proaching the latter, whose 
body was resplendent with di\ine lustre, he bclield him protected l>y tla- 
curved branches of the tree. Uc abuhted from hi' hor.-e, vduted him, and 
ictumeil with his suite, Uc Ind not yet reached the gates of tlie city wIjCIj 
innumerable thousands having presented i)Cifume=. the astrologers proclaim- 
ed the praises of the being whose life mu'it h-.ve been imniense. The king 
enquired tlie caU'C of tlicsc an-Iamroion'; ; the lJrahmacIiar)< responded, 
“ To-morrow. oh great king, at theii'ing of the sun, the seven precious 
will be delivered ti* you. Good foitune and felicity will make you 
llie lioly kingl’’ At thi^ moment the piincc returned to the juilace. eu-i 
(Aclusi\ei> occupied with tlxmjrhts of the doctrine and it^^ purity, which 
i('(iuired liiiii to abandon lay life and retire to the woods and inoun- 
t.dns. thcic to search tleeply into subtle thing-i and to practise contcinpla- 
iion.’* — Kl. ^ 

(17) hears the name of Jjm minfj . — In Chinese rjiuldiii't woiks tlic 
name of the garden transcribed Lutit/ mt ni and Lna pi ni. It i« explain- 
ed by Kim tha chho, i, e. 'the place existent of itself witlumt (d>'taclc oi 
hindrance.’ 1 find the same term expl.iined .il'O Pho In t'u nuni chha, in 

SaiCAllt muKshn. tlrit i> to ^ e.i ( t i-.-nf iteinu: 

^ i iinin I ii't't 1 * 1 \ \ \ ! I ■ n 
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hcutilHile.’ Klui /7(u piopeily signifies ‘ to help anyone to avoid misfor- 
tune.’ This garden is also called Wei ui. See p. — Kl. 

(18) The Lady. — In Chinese -Foil jm , the title generally given to the 
mother of Buddha. — Kl. 

(19) Two kings of the dragons washed his body. — The following legend 
gives an account of the delivery of Maha Maya and the birth of Siikya 
Muni. 

“ Malid Maya went forth to walk : she passed through multitudes of 
people and seated herself beneath a tree. (This was an Asoka, Jonesia 
asoka.) The flowers began to blow and a brilliant star appeared. The 
Lady supporting herself by a branch of the tree brought forth the child 
from her right side. At birth the child fell to the ground and walked seven 
steps j then stopt, and raising its hand, “ In the heaven and below the 
heaven,” said he, “there is none honorable but I. All is bitterness in the 
three worlds, and it is I that shall sweeten this bitterness.” 

At this moment the heavens and the earth trembled violently, and all the 
Kshmas in the three great chiliocosms were illuminated by a brilliant light. 
Indra, Brahma, the four kings of heaven, with all their suite and their sub- 
ject gods, the dragons, the genii, the Yakshas, the Gandbarvas, the Asuras, 
came together to encircle and protect the new-born. Two brother-kings 
of the dragons, one named Kia to, the other Von kia to, caused a shower 
of vtater to fall on him, warm on the left side and cool on the right. Indra 
and Brahma held a celestial robe in which they wrapped him. The heavens 
showered down odoriferous flowers ; the sound of musical instruments was 
heard ; and every variety of perfume was shed in profusion, tilling the sur- 
lounding space. 

The Lady, holding the prince in her arms, ascended a chariot drawn by 
dragons and ornamented with streamers and drapery ; and .accompanied by 
musicians returned to the palace. On hearing of the birth of the prince the 
king evinced great tokens of satisfaction (literally, he leapt for joy), and went 
forth to meet him followed by a great company of magistrates, subjects, brah- 
macharis, officers, gr.andees, ministers and soldiers. As soon as the horses 
of the king touched the ground with their feet, five hundred treasures dis- 
jilayed themselves, and an ocean of good deeds was produced to the infinite 
advantage of the age. The assemblage having arrived, the brahmacharfs 
and the astrologers gave vent to their acclamations, and with one accord 
hailed the prince by the name of Si tha {Siddha, blessed). When the king 
beheld Indra, Brahma, the four kings of he.avens, all the gods, the dragons 
and the genii occupving the entire space, his heart was struck with re- 
verence, and without being sensible of it, he dismounted from his hoise and 
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psitl hptrmge to the prince. They had not yet returned to the gate of the 
rity. and tlrere was by the wayside the temple of a genius whom ail tae 
■world adored. The brahmach.ir!s and the astrologers with one voice pro- 
posed that the prince shouW he carried to do homage to the statue of that 
geui'is. They took him in their arms and bore him to the temple ; but all 
the genii immediately prostrated themseUes before him. Then the bramah- 
chan's and the astrologers pronounced the prince to be a genius, a being 
truly excellent, since he exercised such authority over the gods and genu. 
Everyone therefore gave him the title of god rf gods (Di'nitidi'v.al. Ali 
then returned to the palace. 

The gods caused thirtv-two signs nr presages of this event to appear, 
1st. The earth shook with a great eaithrpiakp. 2d. The roads and tlu- 
Etreets were made clrnn of themseUes, and foul places exlialed perfumes, 
•id. Withered trees within the bonndatie.s of the kingdom were covered 
with leaves and dowers 4th. fiardens s]>ontaneously produced rare 
flowers and delicious fruits, .yih. Dry lands produced great lotuses equal 
in size to tlm wheels of a chariot, flth. Treasures buried in the earth 
spontaneously disphiyed themsehes. 7th. The precious stones and other 
larities of these treasures shone with extr.aordinary brilliancy, f-th. Vest- 
ments and bed-clothinc locked up in btixes were drawn forth, and dis- 
jdayed. 0th. Streams and water-conrses acquired a higher degree of 
limpidity and transparence. lOth The wind ceased, rlnuds and fogs dis- 
piersed, and the sky became pure und serene. Ilth. The sk\ on all sides 
shed an odoriferous ilew. 12th. Tiie divine pearl of the full moon was sus- 
pended in the hall of the palace, l.lth. The wax tapers of the palace were 
no longer required. 1 Itli. The sun. moon, stars and planets stood still. 
Idlh. Shouting stars appeared and assisted at the hirtli of the prince. 
K.tb. The gods and Rrahiua extended a precious canopv above the palace. 
1 7ih. The genii of the eight p.arts of the world came presenting precious 
tilings. 1 8th. A hundred kinds of heavenly and savoury meats offered 
themselves spontaneously (to the prince). 19th. Ten thous.and precious 
vases were found suspended and filled with a sweet dew. 20th. The gods 
and the genii conducted the chariot of the ilew with the seven precious things. 
21st. Five hundred white elepliauts, spontaneously caught in the nets, 
were found in front of the palace. 22nd. Five hundred wliite lions issued 
from the snowy mountains, and appeared bouad at tlic gate of the town. 
2,;i(l. The nymplis of heaven .appeared upon the shoulders of the musicians. 
21tli. The daugliters of Hu; kings of the diagnns encircled the palace. 
2jtli. Ten thous,uul celc'tial viigins appeared on tli|. walls of the palace 
bolding chuwiics of peaeoeks' tails m Ihcii haiKh, 2<jtii Heavenly virgins 
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holding in their hand urns filled with perfamei ranged themselves in 
space. 27th. Celestial musicians descended and began together a harmo- 
nious concert. 28th. The torments of hell were suspended. 29th. Vene- 
mous insects hid themselves, and birds of huppj’ omen sang, flapping their 
wings. 30th. Sweetness and gentleness in a moment replaced the harsh 
and savage sentiments of fishermen and hunters. 3lst. All the pregnant 
women in the kingdom gave birth to boys. The deaf, the blind, the dumb, 
the paralytic, the leprous, men in short affected with all kinds of maladies, 
were radically cured. 32nd. The anchorites of the woods came forth, and, 
bowing down, offered adoration.^ 

An inscription in the Magah language engraved on a silver plate found in 
a ca\e near Chittagong, and published in the second Vol. of the Asiatic 
Ilescarches, gives an account of the birth of Buddha in nearly the same 
terms. 

In the various Buddhist works written in Chinese, and recounting the birth 
of Foe, which I have had an opportunity of referring to, bis first words are 
variously reported ; according to the Ni pun king, he said, Amongst gods 
and men, and asuras, I am the most venerable.” A great Buddhist collec* 
lion published in China under the dynasty of the Ming, and of which I 
possess some fragments, gives a representation of his birth and baptism, and 
makes him say, In heaven and under heaven, I am the sole venerable one.” 
Tiie Shg kia pon reports these words otherwise : — “ Among all gods and all 
men, I am the most venerable and the most exalted.” Lastly, the Foe ^iang 
thou wet, of which the latest edition was published in Japan, 1790, gives 
these words : ** Within the four cardinal points, the zenith and the nadir, I 
alone am most venerable.” 

The A/idallah Beidhawi makes him say : 

“ God hath sent me as a prophet until other prophets shall come.” — Kl. 

(20) JV/icre they accompluhed (he doctrine, is to say, where from 
Eodhisattwa they became Buddha Tathagata, or accomplished. As for the 
Buddha Sakya Muni, he attained this dignity in a garden in the kingdom of 
Ma kia tho (Magadha) upon the bank of the river Ni Han, (Chinese authors 
confess their ignorance of the meaning of this name). The saint was seated 
under two Po thi trees (Jicus religiosa) and there became ^wre Intelligence. 
Iq this place is erected the second of the eight holy towers.t 

' 3/nn i tiun, B. LXXVII. p. 13—17. 

t Vu to thd kiui^, iiuoled in the 5 um Uan^ fa sau. B, XXXllI p. 
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'j'iie river A'r Z/a/t rrho^e banks weie foi six years the tbealre of auslcii 
ties to wLicli Sakya Muni wlnle yet a BoJhisattna submitted in order to 
attain Buddliahood, is called in tlie itinerary of Hiuan tlisang Han c/ieri 
and A7 Han chen na, {Ptan t ttan^ B. LV. 25j, and in Mongol tvorks, 
Niranjara, Nirandzara. These are all transcriptions of the Sanskrit term 
Nilmtchaua, (in Pali Niranjanam), which signifies sulphate 0 / 
topper, also lightning. It is the name of a considerable torrent, which 
flows from the south-west, and which uniting with another, named the 
Mohana, forms the Phulgo. As the Phulgo, named Arnanat in our maps, 
has a longer course than the Mohana, it may be regarded as the upper 
portion of the Phulgo. Its source lies in the wooded hills of the district 
of Tori in the piovince of Ramghur, in about 23-40 Is. L. 

f21) To turn the wheel of the Law. — This is an allegorial expression 
implying that a Buddha has begun to preach the doctrine. The Fa yuan 
chu lin says, — “The place where the Tathagata turned the wheel of the 
law IS not well determined. According to some it was in the retreat of 
silence; accoi ding to others in the Deer-Park (near to, and ooith-east of 
Benares; ; or in tlie heavens and other places.” — Kl. 

(22) Where they ocerthrew the heretics. — We have already exjiounded 
(Ch. XVII. note 21), the doctrines of heterodo.x philosophers in the times 
of Sakya Muni. It was at Beuaies that the latter sustained the gieatei 
),art of discussions with these doctors, who, named Ters in the Buddhi-t 
books of the Mongols, were the sworn enemies of the doctrine of Buddha. 
At the time of Sakya’s reformation, the sectaiies of Siva felt themselves too 
weak to combat it ; but the uncle of Sakya, placing liiinself at the head ol 
the Ters, adopted their cieed and sought to introduce it in the courts of the 
petty princes of India. Hoping to overthrow Sakya Muni, he summoned 
the six principal doctors of the Ters to oppose ids nephew, at a great ban- 
(juet at which all the princes were assembled ; but they all grounded before 
his supreme understanding. The fifteen kings who were present upon tliig 
occasion, met together every day from the first to the fifteenth of the first 
month ; and the si.x doctors of the Ters strove at these meetings to vanejnish 
Buddha by the instrumentality of magic. Unmoved by fear, the latter 
triumphed over them in a most glorious manner, by the force of his reason- 
ing, and his divine and supernatural power ; so that at the end of the 
fifteen days, the leader of his adversaries was constrained to prostrate him- 
self before him and worship him. All those present rose up, and followed 
the example. By this last victory bis fame and his doctrine were diffused 
throughout India ; and in memory of the event Ins followers still celebrate 
the first fifteen days of each year. — Kl. 
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Tu a^cenil io i/ip //ptvmi, Tuo h. (See eh. XVII. note 2.) 

(^24) To preach the Laic in behalf of Jus mother. ^See chap. XVll. 
note 3, ami cljnp. X\.j 

The Mongol historian, Sanang Setsen, thus narrates how Sakya ju’eached 
on behalf of his 7nother : “ Six days after the birth of the prince royal 
Kharnoiik toiisayi lalayheklchi (in Sanskrit, Sarvurtha Siiltlha, be “ v\lio 
eilects the salvation of all,”) his mother Maha Ma>u euteied nir\ana. lie 
obtained in the year Ting of the tiger, the rank of Buddha ; and six years 
after in the year Ting of the ram, looking one day with the eyes of divine 
inspiration, he brheld his mother Mahd Ma)a under a new incarnation in 
tile region of the thiity-two Immediately lie raised himself tliither 
to guide her in the way of divine sanctity, and remained there ninety days 
pieaiiung to her the law.” — Kl. 
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Ki'ig'lorii of Lan mo. —The Drasroii’s tank, — AdvcnUire ot ti»c King A yu uiih 

tlie king ol ilie dragons.— Klepiiant? performing the sers lOe prescribed by ihe 

l-liW 

Leaving the place where Foe was born, and proceeding easterly 
live i/eoH yans,' yon come to a kingdom called Lua mo.' The 
king of this country having obtained a fragment of the s/ie IP of 
Foe, hnilt a tower called the toiver of Lhh mo.* liv the side of 
this tower there is a tank, and in the tank a dragon who continu- 
ally watches the tower. When the king A yiP went forth from 
the age, he wished to break the eight towers to make eighty-four 
thousand others, lie had already broken down seven towers and 
was coming with the same purpose to this, when the dragon aj)- 
peared, and conducting king.l yu to his palace, showed him the 
things nsed in the celebration of worship. Then said he to the 
king, “If by thv oblations thou canst exccll this, thou mayst 
destroy (the tower), and I shall not prevent thee.'’ The king 
.•\ vn acknowkulged that the objects appei t.'iiiiiiig to the celehra- 
(1011 ture nut those of the a^u- anil retnrneil 
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In tliiii iterile and solitary place theie are no men to sweep 
and to water ; but you may there see continually herds of ele- 
phants which take water in their trunks to water the ground, and 
which, collecting all sorts of flowers and perfumes, perform the 
service of the tower. There were T ao sse* from various countries 
who had come to perform their devotions at this tower. They 
met the elephants, and overcome with terror, concealed them- 
selves among the trees whence they witnessed the elephants per- 
forming the duty according to the Law. The Tao ise were great- 
ly affected to observe how, though there was no one to attend to 
the service of the tower, it was nevertheless kept watered and 
swept. The Tao sse thereupon abandoned their grand precepts, 
and returning became SAa mi. Of themselves they plucked up 
the grass and the trees, levelled the ground, and kept the place 
neat and clean. They exerted themselves to convert the king 
and induce him to found an establishment of ecclesiastics, as well 
as to erect a temple. There is at present there a habitation 
of ecclesiastics. This happened not long ago, and tradition has 
transmitted it to the present time. There are always Sha nu 
who administer at the temple. 

Proceeding thence easterly three yeou ijan,' you come to the 
place where the prince sent away his chariot and cjuitted his 
white horse.’ Here too have they built a tower. 

NOTES. 

(1) Fae yeou yans, about six and a half French leagues. 

(2; it kinydom named Lan mo . — Hiuan thsang, who in the first part of the 
seventh century visited this country, calls it Lan mo, writing the latter 
syllable with a different character from that employed by Fa hian. He also 
found it desert, and gives nearly the same account of it as our traveller. 
We must seek for Lan mo somewhere to the north or north-east of the 
present town of Gorakhpore, and to the south of the hills which separate 
Nepal from the kingdom of Oude. The latter is celebrated as the country 
of Rama, of whose name Lan mo may possibly be the Chinese transcription ; 
nevertheless the two tovs ns named Rampur, situated near where the Gunduk 
enters Bengal from Nepal, appear to me too remote from the TJo^ein Oi 
Rahim to be taken for the Lan mo of Fa hian. — Kb 
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han mo appears to me identical with the Ramagamo of the Pali Aneals 
and the Mahawanso. It was one of the eight cities or kingdoms among which 
the reliques of Sakya were distributed ; and was the only one of these, as 
will be seen from the subjoined extracts, from which these reliques were not 
removed by Asoka ; circumstances wdiich precisely correspond with the details 
alluded to by Fa hian. After narrating the particulars of the partition of 
Buddha’s reliques, the Annals proceed ; “ The reliques of the Eye (Buddho) 
consist of eight donani ; seven donani are objects of worship in Jambiidwipa^ 
and one donan of the reliques of the supreme personage the Nagas worship 
ixi Rdmagdrno” Again — “the Ramagamian Kosaliyans built a thupadX 
Rdmagdmo over the corporeal relics of Bhagawanand celebrated a festival." 
The mention of the Nagas worshipping these relics at Ramagamo is another 

circumstance confirming this identification. 

In the Mahawanso we read: “The pre-eminent priest, the then Maha- 
Kassapo, being endowed with the foresight of divination, in order that he 
might be prepared for the extensive requisition which would be made at a 
future period by the monarch Dhammas5ko for relics, (by application) to 
king Ajatasattu, caused a great enshrinement of relics to be celebrated with 
every sacred solomnity, in the neighbourhood of Rajagaha ; and he transferred 
the other seven donas of relics (thither) ; but being cognizant of the wish of 
the divine teacher (Buddho), he did not remove the dona deposited at Ra- 
magamo. 

“ Tlie monarch Dhamniasdko seeing this great shrine of relies, resolved 
on the distribution of the eighth dona also. Mhen the day had been fixed 
for enshrining these relics in the great thupa (at Pupphapura, removing them 
from Ramagamo), on that occasion the sanctified ministers of religion prohi- 
bited Dbammasdko. The said thupa which stood at Ramagamo on the 
bank of the Ganges, by the action of the current (in fulfilment of Buddha’s 
prediction) was destroyed. The casket containing the relic being drifted 
into the ocean, stationed itself on the point where the stream (of the 
Ganges) spread in two opposite directions on encountering the ocean, on 
a bed of gems dazzling by the brilliancy of their rays, &c." 

From the foregoing I have little doubt of the identity of Ramagamo and 
Lan mo, and that instead of looking for the site of the latter to the north of 
Goruckpore, as Professor Wilson suggests, that it must be referred to the 
banks, not indeed of the Ganges (a name frequently applied to any large 
stream) but perhaps of the Gogra, or some other affluent of the Ganges. 
I may add that Rammo is mentioned m the Pali Annals as the name of 
one ot the palaces of Sakya before his adoption ot ascetic life. — J. W. L 
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(3' frarjmcnt <if the t,fte U. — Sh^ // it the Sansciit word i/n^ra. wlii' h 
properly signifies corporeaty and hence the rclhiucs of Buddha and othei 
holy i^ersonagcs. The Mongols transcribe tlio word snric. As tlie bodie* 
of the Buddhas, when these appear in the three woiids, belong only in ap- 
pearance to sa/isara or matter, their material remains form no portion 
of their immaterial and eternal essence. According to a passage of the 
jMahdydna suvarna prabhdsa (in Mongol Allan gcrcl), translated by M- 
Schmidt, Routchiraketouy desirous of being instructed upon this point, thus 
addressed Sdkya Mtmi ; “ Most gloriously accolnpli^he^l one! if accord- 
ing to what the four preceding Buddhas have taught, the most gloriously ac- 
complished one hath already attained nirvana before a sarii a be left in the 
woild, why say then the Sutras, ‘ when Buddha enters nir\ana the san'ri 
which he leaves in the world arc venerated by gods and men with icmcm- 
brance and religious confidence ? by the veneration and ardent devotion with 
which men and gods have regarded the sarira of former Buddlias, inconceiv- 
able merits have been acquired. How does this quadrate with the assertion 
that these are not veiitable rcliques ? Would the most gloriously accom- 
plished Buddha deign to explain this contradiction, and unfold the truth 
of this matter?” The most gloriously acooinjdi^hed one then lephed to 
Uoutcldraketon and the others present, saving, “ The doctrine lh.it the most 
gloriously accoinj'lished in entering nirvjum leave mttra to the woild, must 
be taken as provisionary (that is, intended for those who aie not as yet rn- 
lightened;; tor, oh son of illustiious descent! the Bodldsattwas Mahd 
sattwas teach th it the tiuly Samaneans and the completrlv aeeoinplishi d 
Buddhas liccomc already indubitably and perfectly nirvana by the ten follow 
mg qualities, t\c.” Hence we infer fiom these woriU of v'sdkva Mum tin' 
'he bane'ity of the •“.triia was intended only for the p>'ople. — Kl. 

( I) The t'nrrr of Jyt/i mn, — Tins tower i-< not comprised amoir/ the "Ight 
Miv me town «, sjxiken of in note 11, (’liap. XX. — Kl. 

(o) When the king A yti. — This U Asokn, king of MdLoirlha, ip; ,it :;f;ni'l 
-on of Bimbasiira, and grandson of Ajdt.isatru, in tlie ciglit yc.ii of who'*; 
leign Suldluiita became Buddha. Asoka flouiibhed a hundied vrar- 
quent to tiir nirvana of Siiky.i. Tin* Japanese chronologic, d vvoik, Wo Kn,} 
htri) to Jrn nrn gnkf nun-no tsnn fiv*s the construotioa of tlx- si.OOi) 
built by A yn king of India ( Zni '/Ak)y in the y'ar of tlie X \ \ 1 -o < 
icsponding with 83 ’> B. (’. 

The kings of Magadha had wagnl long vvai> .ig.uiis' liio c of 
roun'ry situated nxar Hauglcpore on Mie lowei fhui p-.-. -hoit lime he 

fore tlip bit til of Sukva Muni, the king*, of M.i'^idha iaruyi.- tnbnttiv i"* 
'Ix'-p. Mil '.oii'mued ‘dl ‘lic rugn of l’.,lru» ' /’// h;/-- / • 
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Tibetan, •* the great iotus’*). Bimbasara or ViQibasara, son of Maha Padtna, 
succeeded the latter, and bore tlie surname of Srent^a, It was he who eri' 
couraged his father to resist the payment of tribute. In the vrar that follow- 
ed he killed the king of Anga and added his country to that of his own 
family. At the time of the birth of Sakya he resided at Rajagriha.* 

The Mongol history of Sanang Setsen contains the following list of tho 
predecessors of Asoka, king of Magadha ; but their names appear to be trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit. To recognise them I have given the translation 
of their names, as it was by this means that I arrived at the original. 

Ve/ce LMhoa (the Great Lotus). This is the Mahd Padma pad Nanda, 
or Nanda the master of the great lotus, of the Bhagavat Purana, and the 
Padma tchenho of Tibetan books. 

TsokUas djirouken (the Exalted Heart). He was contemporary with 
Sakya Muni and resided at Varanasi {Benares), This prince is omitted in 
the list of the Bhagavat Purana. According to Hindu authors Nanda^iho, 
Great Lotus, was killed by the Brahman Chanakyay who placed C/iandra- 
{jnpta, of the Maurya family, upon the throne. Tibetan books from wliich 
extracts are given by M. Csoma de Koibs, make Bbnbasdra or Vimbasdr'r 
succeed his father Padma Tohenbo (the Great Lotus). 

Erdcni Sara (the Precious Moon). This is Chandragnptay the moon* 
protected, the Chaiidagutto of the Mahawansa. 

Maryisiri amofjnlangd oniledonklchi {Mdfyasiray^v:ho conducts himself 
/'dimly'). Tlie Bhagavata names this King TaWiaVa (‘ aqueous essence'). 
,ind the Maliawanso Bindhmdro (‘essence of the drop of water'). The Cln- 
ncse call him Pking sha and Pin po solOy which is their transcription of 
Bimbasara. 

Arsalan (the Lion). This King is the Ajatasatru of Sansciit liooks In 
< he eighth year of his reign Suldharta became Buddha, Ajatasatru reigned 
thirty-two years. 

Arbnn teryketou (the tcn-scateJ). This I take to be the Dasaraliia (ten 
(’liariots) of tlie Bhagavata. This book makes him second successor i f 
A'oka, and not his predeccs^^or. 

Ohnsalany Oufjhet Koininikhayhan (the king of the law who is vviliion*’ 
sorrow). This is Asoka (in Chinese A yn) vvlio reigned one Inuulicd and 
leu years after tlic Nirvana of Sakya Muni, lliuan thsang transcuoc.^ hi! 
ji.inic A .shou kia.-\ — Kl. 

Piofessor WiUon (Aiiana Antiqua, p. .322) seems di.sposcd to identify tii' 
^1 y" of the Chinese witli the Aze'i of the Bactiiaii coins. He lenurk-' 
‘Iiat the name in Arianian lettcis is Aya-sa^ that the y in this e,i-e 
* J. d, S \ oh 1, p. 2. f Per' / (!'(*/, B, 11. 

I' 
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probably pronounce J as J (a change nhich does occur in some Indian diU' 
lects), and that Ajn is a genuine Hindu name. “ The Euddliists, sava Pro- 
fessor Wilson, indeed seem to identify him {A yu) with Asoka, grandson of 
Chandragupta, who lived, therefore, in the third century B. C., and of 
whom it is fabled that he erected eighty thousand monumental towers in 
various parts of India. This was certainly not the Azes of the coins, but 
there may have been some confusion either in the traditions picked up by 
the Chinese, or in the manner in which they have been transferred to Euro- 
pean languages.” It seems to me extremely improbable that a mistake 
of this kind regarding so famous a prince as Asoka could be made by a 
Buddhist priest in the age of Fa hiait, when possibly the very name of Azes 
had ceased to be remembered. The more correct transcription of the name 
by Hiouan thsang removes all doubt upon the identity of A yu, Wi/u yu, or 
A shou iia with Asoka. 

The phrase “ went foith from the age” (sortit dii siecle) I take to mean, 
“ abandoned heretical opinions and adopted Buddhism.” — J. W. L. 

(6) There vere Tao see. It is very remarkable that in the course of his 
narrative. Fa hian should so often speak of the Tao szu who in his time 
existed not merely in central Asia, but also in India. It would fiom this 
appear that the doctrines of tliat philosophical school were already diffused 
throughout the countries situated to the west and the south-west of China. 
We have already seen (Chap. XXlI. Note b.) that the Tao szu A i arrived 
at Kapila at the birth of Sakya Muni and drew his lioroscope. The Tao szu 

K/ 

are named in Tibetan ion bo and iilHJ C;’5 C’ Lf youny dhrouny 

pa (Sectaries of the mystical cross, in .Sanscrit sicastiha). Tlicir doctrine 
named tsius, was the ancient religion of Tibet, which 

prevailed until the general introduction of Buddhism in the 9th ci-ntury. It 
still has a number of pi ofcssors in A'/iumyK/ or Lower Tibet. They have 
several works e.vpounding their doctrines, called by the Mongols Bom bo vn 
nom. Chen rabs was their founder. 

(3) Sent av:ay his chariot and quitted the white horse. — In the Maga 
inscription quoted above, it is said, “ Sakya quitted his palace having with 
him but one servant and a horse; he crossed the Ganges and arrived at Balu 
Kali, where, after having commanded his servant to leave him and to lead 
away his horse, he laid aside his armour.” This circumstance of Buddha 
having crossed the Ganges to arrive at that place, is contradicted by the 
Chinese translations of Buddhist works. Buddha arrived there fiom the 
palace of his father situated in the town of Kapila, and did not proceed till 
afterwards to the kingdom of Magadlia which lay south of the Ganges. Tlic 
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cCue cilleil Baht Kali in tliis insciiption is named A non mo in Chinese 
Buddhist works ; in Pali, Anamanam. 

The following is the legend that preserves this passage in the life of the 
Bodhisattwa : “ Siddharta having attained his nineteenth year on the 7th 
day of the 4th moon, made a vow to leave his home ; and the following night 
a brilliant star appeared and all the gods in space exhorted the prince to 
issue forth. At the same time Kieou i had five dreams which caused her to 
waken in great alarm. The prince enquiring the cause of her terror, she 
replied: ** I have seen in a dream mount Sumeru topple down; the full 
moon fall to the earth ; the light of my jewels to be suddenly quenched ; the 
knot of my hair to be loosened ; and some one that offered me violence 1 
This is what has alarmed me and caused me to awaken.” The Bodhisattwa 
reflected that these five dreams referred to himself, and on the point of 
issuing from the palace he said to Kieou f, ** Sumeru shall not fall ; the 
moon shall continue to lighten us ; the brilliancy of your pearls shall not 
be extinguished ; the knot of your hair shall not be loosened ; nor shall any 
offer you violence. Sleep in peace and disturb not yourself on these grounds.” 
The gods then intimated to the prince that he must depart : but fearing that 
he would loiter or be detiined, they summoned On sou man (the spirit of 
satiety) to enter the palace. Whilst all the inmates were asleep, Nan it ho 
Jo transformed all the chambers of the palace into tombs and Kieou i and 
the rest into corpses whose bones were scattered, whose skulls where carried 
to various places, whose entrails were putrid and green and fetid, and 
whose blood was extravasated and mingled with pus. The prince beholding 
the halls of the palace converted into tombs, and amongst these, birds of prey 
and foxes and wolves, birds that fly and beasts that walk ; seeing that all exist- 
ence is but illusion, change, dream, talk ; seeing how all returns to inanity, 
to which one must be mad to become attached, summoned his squire, and 
directed him forthwith to saddle Ids horse. The squire observed that the 
day had not yet dawned, “ Wherefore such haste to saddle the horse ?” The 
prince replied to the squire by this Gatha ; “ I take delight in the world 
no longer, squire ; detain me not ! Let me fulfil my primal vow and eman- 
cipate myself from the sorrows of the three worlds.” Then went the squire 
to saddle the steed ; but the steed, prancing, prevented his approach. He 
leturned to the prince and said, “ The horse cannot now be saddled.” The 
Bodhisattwa w’ent thither himself and gently patting the horse with his 
iiand repeated these verses : “Thou hast long been in life and in death)' 
now thy labours are about to cease. Kian the (the horse’s name), only bear 
me away, and when I ha^e obtained the law, \ shall not forget thee.” Then 
was the horse saddled, Kian the reflected within himself, ‘ I have but to 
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strike the ground with m} hoofs to cause a noise which reach tiifHC 

without.' But four spirits restrained his feet so as to prevent tliem reacli^ 
ing the ground. Tlien would the horse neigh that his voice might be hoard 
afar ; but the gods so dispersed the sound that it was lost in space. The 
piiuce then mounted his horse, and proceeded on his journey. Having 
reached the gate of the town, the gods, the dragons, the genii, Indra, Brah- 
ma, and the four kings of heaven assembled to guide him to the wilderness. 
The guardian spirit of tlie gates appeared, and prostrating himself before 
him, said, “ The kingdom of Kia 'irci Jo Uce) is the most flourishing and 
happy in the world ; why quit it Tlie son of the king replied with this 
fjaihd: “Birth and death are of long continuance: the soul travels the 
tive paths. If my piimal vows are fulfilled, I shall open the gates of nir- 
vdna»^ The gates of the town then opened spontaneously; he issued, and 
went away like one flying. 

He proceeded under the eyes of the gods for the distance of four hundred 
and eighty and arrived at the kingdom of A nou yno> There the prince 
alighted from his horse, threw off his precious vestures, his ornaments, and 
Ids tiara, and placing them upon Kian Me, “ Take back, he said to his 
attendant, take back my horse to the palace, and thank on my part the 
great king and his officers." “ I would follow thee, exclaimed Kim the, 
to furnish thee with what may be requisite. 1 can not return alone ; for if 
thou leavest tby horse and goest into the mountains, many shall be the wild 
animals found there, tigers, and wolves, and lions. Who beside shall pro- 
vide thee with food and drink, with water and boiled meat, and whatever is 
necessary for repose ? How shalt thou procure all there ? I must follow, 
I must accompany thee." Kian the then made a long genuflexion ; the 
tears flowed from his eyes ; he kissed the feet (of the prince). He no longer 
drank ; he no longer cropjied the grass ; he wept, he groaned, he hesitateii 
to leave the prince. The latter addressed him “Thebodv. 

‘aid he, is subject to disease. The vital energies weakened by old age sink 
into decrepitude and death. The quick and the dead cannot avoid sepa- 
ration. Wherein then consists the happiness of the world ?" Deej)ly afflict- 
ed, and weeping, Kian the then did Iiomage at the piinccs feet ; and form- 
ing his resolution, that gentle steed returned. He had not reached the royal 
town when at the distance of forty It he uttered a doloron^^ groan. Tlie 
sound echoed through the kingdom, and every one exclained, “Tlie prince 
returns to maintain the state." The people poured forth to meet him ; liuL 
they beheld the horse, led by the groom, returning empty ! Kteon i, on 
seeing this, hastened from the palace to embrace the Imrsc, weeping and 
lamenting her misfortune. The kintr witnes-.int; tbe di‘'trej >5 of Kieun / au'l 
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uf the five officers of the interior, restiained himself and surd, “My son 
consults his true nature.” But all the people of the kingdom, having be- 
held the sorrow of the king and of Kieou i, experienced the most lively 
sympathy, Kieou i dwelt on the thought of her loss night and day. The 
king having summoned his officers said to them, “ My eldest son has left 
me to dwell among the mountains ; let five of you by turns proceed and 
protect him, watching with the utmost care whatever may come to pass.”* 
The Chinese and Japanese chronology Wa kan kwo to fen nen gakf oun 
no tsou, places the flight of Siddharta from his paternal house in the year 
Y hai, the 12th of the XXVIIIth cycle : that is in the year 1006 before 
our era. — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


1 lie Tower ol tlie Charcoal. —Town of Kiu i na kie.— River III lian. 

Thence proceeding four yeou i/an to the eastward, you come 
to the Tower of the Charcoal.' There is there also a sene/ Ida Ian. 

Going thence again to the east (he distance of twelve yeou, 
yan, you come to the town of Kiu i na hie." It is to the north 
of this town betwixt two trees* on the bank of the river Hi lian* 
that the Illustrious of the Age, his face turned to the north, 
entered ni houan.^ There, where Siu long after obtained the 
law, and where they adored for seven days’ in his golden coffin 
the Illustrious of the Aye ; there where the hero that bears the 
diamond sceptre" let go the golden pestle, and where the eight 
kings divided the /i,-’ in all these places they established 
seng Ida Ian, which exist to this day. 

In this town the population is scattered and not numerous. 
There are but ecclesiastics and families of the commonalty. 

Thence proceeding south-west the distance of twenty yeou yan, 
you see the spot where all the Li chhe'" wished to follow Foe 

* Finn i fi/iH, H. LXV. p. 11, 
t Chian i liatif U, LWVll. p. 28. 
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when he entered ni liovun, hut were not permited by him ; the 
place wliere they detained Foe and would not let him go; that 
where Foe prepared a very deep ditch tliat could not be crossed ; 
the jdace u here Foe inferred a happy omen from his begging 
pot and that where he sent back his fainilv to raise a stone 
pillar upon which there was an inscription.'^ 

NOTES. 

(1) The Tower of the Charcoal. — According to the narrative of Hiouan 
tlisang, this tower was more than thirty changor Chinese toises higti. ltw.es 
situated in a forest of Indian fig-trees and coveted the spot where tlte body 
of Foe was burnt, and where the earth was intermingled with ashes and 
charcoal. In the kia Ian attached to this tower the thiones of the four 
preceding Buddhas were to be seen. — Kt. 

Tlie tower here spoken of is mentioned in the Lalita Vistara, where after 
describing the cremation of the Buddln and the distribution of his reliques 
among eight different tribes, the n.arrativc proceeds to state that the urn or 
vessel in which the relics were first deposited was nfteiwards giten to the 
brfdiman who acted as mediator between the difi'erent parties. “lie took 
with him this vessel to his own city, called the city of Baivotang Nyampa, 
and built a cliaitya, and paid all sorts of respects to the relics of Chomdan- 
das, and in honor of them established a great festiral. Afterwards a young 
brahman called Ngagroilha, requested the champions of Kusha that they 
would cede to him the as/ies or coah of the fire on which the dead body of 
Chomdandds was burned. Having obtained Ids request, he built in the 
village of Ngagrodha trees a Cliaitya called that of the Coals . and paying 
all sorts of reverence and worship to them, lie established a great festival in 
honor of them. There were now in Jamhittlwi/ia ten Chaityas of the lelirs 
of Chomdandas ; eight were styled those of the remsiiis of his bath/ , one 
that of the Urn or I'essel and one that of the Coals." ^ We have no men- 
tion in Fa hian of the tower of the Urn. Tiie brahman who eieeted tlic 
tower over the Urn is called Ddiid in the I’.ili .aniiaU ; and the\ill.age 
of the Tower of the Coals, rijiphalairano. — J. W. L. 

(2) The town of Kin i nn hie . — Hiuan thsang tiansciibcs more correctly 

the name of this town A'/« shi nn he In, A'nsomjm™ ), which 

signifies the ‘ of the grass hv.sa' (Pna rgnosvi oulrs) . Tins accords 

pfrtectly with the Tibetan translation. r'/’.s« mlcliogh grong, “ tlie town 

' C otn.i lie Jv'iioq A. J\e',\\.'.i\r:, .317. 
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of the excellerit jilant.” M. Csomade Kurus, who quotes the latter as the 
name employed in the Kahyhyur, places the town in question in the district 
of Kamrup in Assam but the narratives of Fa hian and lliouan thsang 
will not admit of a locality so far east. Kasinagar must have been situated 
on the eastern bank of the liverGunduk. Wherever it may have been, it 
cannot have been far from the kingdom of Magadha. — Kl. 

The scene of Sakya’s apotheosis is erroneously placed in Assam by Tibe- 
tan authors. Professor Wilson has with much plausibility suggested Kuiia, 
on the road betwLvt Bettiah and Gorakhpur, as the modern representative of 
the ancient town ; an identification countenanced by the existence of certain 
evidently Buddhist remains in its neighbourhood, as well as by the corre- 
spondence of its position with the Chinese narrative. The remains are thus 
described by M. Liston if — “ Should a traveller happen to encamp at Kusia, 
a village situated about 5 kos from the Chapra boundary of the Gorakhpur 
district, and on the road joining the two stations, it may so happen that his 
eye may aliglit on a pyramidal-looking mound of bricks about half a mile 
vS. W. of the Terai, over which spreads a magnificent banyan tree. Should he 
be of an inquisitive turn, his natural enquiries will be, what is it, and who 
has the fame of being its builder ? He will be informed that it once belong- 
ed to Mala kiianr , a somewhat less ruined brick pyramid v»itb other brick 
mounds about three quarters of a mile to the west of the object that first 
caught his observation, will probably be pointed out as Mata Kuanr’s foit; 
and if it should be observed that our traveller’s curiosity is thus excited, he 
will be told that Mata Kuanr himself lies petrified at but a short distance 
from his former abode. A walk of about a couple of furlongs from the ruins 
called the fort, will biing our traveller to the side of a colossal alto-relievo 
of very respectable execution, surrounded by much carved work, many of the 
figures of which are well designed and cut, though others of them are of an 
exaggerated and outre character ; but the features of almost all of the images, 
as well as those of the principal idol, have been destioyed with an unsparing 
hand, and witli a care worthy of a better cause.” The author then proceeds 
to desciihe these mutilated sculptures and the local worship still paid to them ; 
and adds, ‘‘ Tradition relates that Mata Kuanr, on the arrival of a Musalman 
army to attack his fort, feeling unable to cope with the force arrayed against 
him, caused his family and dei endents to descend into a well, and he himself 
having become a stone, lay down on the mouth of it to conceal it from his 
enemy, and ensure that no disgrace should befal the objects of his affec- 
tion.” Prinsep, to wliom drawings of these objects were sent, pronounced 
tlicm decidedly Buddhist, one being a statue of Sdkya ; and conjectured 
■ J. .1. S'. \ ol. 1. p. t ' -1. S. \ ul. \ 1. p, 477, 
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tliat Mata Kuiiar was a corruption of Mrita Kinm’iru, “ the ilefunot Kuma- 
ra. ’ Wilson restores however the popular reading, ‘ the dead prince,’ and 
applies the expression to the prince and prophet Siikya Sinha. But this 
ascription can hardly be admitted, as the teira jn-hice is never applied to 
Sakya after his entrance upon religious life ; and when used, the expression 
IS, I believe, rajaputra, and not kunar. 1 incline to tbink the story of the 
Musalman foray may have some historical foundation, and that with the 
usual addition of accessoiy fable, it superseded the older legends which 
these remains embodied. The site and the legend are well worthy of a more 
particular c.xaminalion with particular reference to their surmised connection 
with that last scene in the life of Sakya. In the meantime our decision 
upon this identification must he suspended, as there are difficulties attending 
it whicii are not very easily explained. For instance, Hiouan thsang, as 
«ill be seen in note 4, states that Kusinagara was on the eastern side of the 
GaiidaV, while the modern Kusia lies many miles to the west of that river. 
I am not without hopes that this point will he cleared up by the researches 
of my friend Capt. Kittoe, who in a letter just received mentions the dis- 
covery of the ruins of an extensive town to the north of Bettiah, consisting 
of mounds, iic. and a pillar with aa inacription. There are ruins also near 
the Gandak. These may he the site of Kusinagara, although the name may 
have migrated, as not unfrequently happens, to another locality. — J. \V. L. 

(.1) Betwixt two trees . — lu Chinese So to, in Sanscrit Sdta {Shorea 
lohusta'). — Kl. 

(4) The River Hi lian. — Hi lian appears to me undoubtedly the San- 
scrit word hiranya, gold. In ancient Buddhic works written in 

Chinese, this river is called Rhi lai na fa It, Swarnavali, e.xplain- 

ed to mean, haviny yolit. lliuan Thsang indeed names this river A chi lu fa 
It, which he explains ‘ unparalleled in the world,’ and assures us that the 
ancient orthography of the name, A it to pho ti, is faulty. It is, as I have 
said, above the Gandak. In the Fo aiany thou ’wet, which is a collection 
of images relative to Buddhism, published in Japan, this river is called Tho 
ti ho. — Kl. 

Is the Hi lian of our pilgrim the Erannoboae of the Greeks } The iden- 
tification of this river has occasioned much discussion among the learned, 
as forming for a long time the principal element in determining the position 
of Palibothra. We have now however so much better data for deciding the 
latter point that the former has become of comparatively little consequence, 
and the problem is reversed, namely to identify the river from the well as- 
certained position of the town. 
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Sii'W. Jones was the first to suggest the identity of the Son and the 
Erannoboas, chiefly I believe from the epithet Hiranyaldhu being ap- 
plied to the former river in Sanscrit books. The same hypothesis was 
adopted by Wilfordand others. The principal difficulty attending this edenti- 
fication is the distance of the Son from Palibothra which according to Megas- 
tljenes, as quoted by A-riian was situated near the confluence of that stream 
with the Ganges : /acvio-t?}*/ 5e TroAtv ^IrSoKTii' itvai Ua\'ifL$j6pa KaXcojueVrjv 

TTj Tlpacriwv ypf tva ai avfx^oXal tl<Ti rov re ^Epauvodoa Trora/ioC kui tou 
rdyyeu. This objection has been combatted with learning and ingenuity by 
Mr. Ravenscroft, who in an able article in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
Vol. XIV. p. 137, endeavours to prove that a former bed of the Sun ran 
nearer to Patna than the present course of that river. It would exceed the 
space I can afford to enter at length upon this question ; but the reader will 
find Mr. R.’s interesting paper well worthy of perusal. He concludes from 
a careful investigation of the neighbouring country that the Son, or one of its 
principal branches disembogued at Bakipur, a few miles west of Patna, and 
thus in some measure removes the difficulty arising from present course of 
that river. Mr. R.’s reasoning would be sufficiently satisfactory were it not for 
the name given by our pilgrim to the Gandak (Hi lian, the Chinese transcrip- 
tion of Hiranya), and that given in Puli Buddhistical works, HirannaicatHya, 
which seem to give this river equal claims, etymologically ^ to be identified 
with the Erannoboas, while its position is unexceptionable. This conjec- 
ture is not new however ; for I find on referring to Schmieder’s edition of 
Arrian published in the last century, that Munnert had suggested the same 
identification : non procul a Patnis ruinre veteris urbis repertre sunt cui 
nomen Patelputer, vel Pateliputraj et luce quidem urbs Palimbothra (Pali- 
bothra, Falibotra) veterum esse videtur, * ♦ * Hoc solum obstat, ab Arri- 
ano Erannoboam vocari magnum flnvium, qui ibi non invenitur ; sed erro- 
rem in Arriano esse arbitratur Mannert, vel esse intelUgendum jiuvxum 
Ganduk,'' &c. After all the question is more curious than important, and 
no fact of any consequence is dependent upon its solution. — J, \V. L, 

The scene of Sukja Muni’s death is thus described by Hiuan thsang : at 
the distance of three or four It to the north-west of the town {Kiu shi na, 
hie lo) you cross the river A chi to /a ti. Near the western bank there is 
a forest of so lo trees. These trees are a species of hoii ; their bark is of 
a greenish white, and their leaves are very glossy. Four very fine ones are 
to be seen planted together on the spot where the Jon lai (Tatliagatha) died. 
In a great chapel erected in that place is a representation of the nirvana of 
the Jou lai. Ilis face is turned lo the north and hath the aj)pearance ot 
one ^liunbeiinL'. Neai bv a tower built by the king /I (Asoka'), The 
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foundations are injured, but tiie tower still ‘^tan ls about tw'o bundled 
Cliinese toises Idgh. Before the tower is a pillar of stone erected in com- 
memoration of the death of the Juh lai, on which is inscribed the recited, 
thus, “ Buddha, aged eighty years, entered nirvana at midnight tlie 
15th day of the moon of Bysakh {Fei she khiti) tliat is the 15th day of the 
third month. There are some authors who say that Buddha entered nirva- 
na at midnight on the 8th day of the moon of Kurtika {Kia la ti kia) which 
would be the 8th day of the ninth moon. As for the year of his nirvana, 
accounts differ. Some make it 1200 years ago, others more than 1300, 
others again more than 1500. There are some too that assure us that this 
event occurred about 900 years ago, and that one thousand are not yet ful- 
filled since. Hiuan thsang wrote about the year C40 A. D. These calcu- 
lations therefore place this event in 500, 660, 8G0, and even 360 B. C. 

Tlie Chinese legend given by Deshauteraye?, gives the following account 
of the death of Foe : “ Foe being seventy-nine years of age, after conversing 
with his disciples and the assembly as one delivering his testament, laid down 
on his right side, his back turned towards the east, bis face to the west, his 
head towards the north, and his feet to the south, and became extinct. At 
the same moment many miracles occurred ; tlie sujj and the moon lost their 
light ; the inhabitants of the heavens groaned and exclaiaied ; “ Oli grievous 
event ! by what fatality hath the sun of wisdom become extinct ' Must all 
indeed lose their good and true parent, and the heavens be depiiveJ of the 
object of their veneration !’' The whole ashcmbly was melted in tears. The 
body of Foe was placed upon a litter, but when tl»cy were about to carry it 
to tlie pile, they were unable to lift it, when one amongst them called out in 
the attitude of prayer, “ 0 Foe ' thou dost equalise (or identify) all things, 
admitting no distinction among them ; thou mukest efjually happy both men 
and tiie denizens of heaven. When he luid thus sjioken tlie litter rising 
high of its own accord, entered the town of Kin sfti by the western gate and 
issued by the eastern ; again entered by the southern and re-issued by the 
noithern g.ate. It then made seven times the circuit of the town, the voice 
of Foe being audible from the litter. All of the inliabit.ants gatliereil at tlie 
funeral ceremony, all in tears; and a week having thus passed tliey cairietl 
the body of Foe on a magnificent litter, washed it with perfumed water, and 
wrapped in rich coverings ; then replacing it on its original litter, they pour- 
ed upon it perfumed oils. A lofty pile was piepared of odoriferous wood, 
upon which the litter was deposited ; fire was applied to the pile, but il 
Middenly became extinguiNhed. At thU piodigy the whole assembly wept 
bitterly, and awaited till some holy personage sliould come to fiuish the 
lUnn ‘ tiun, B. i>\X\'.p. 1 i Uiii' '? 
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ceremony. As soon as such had arrived, the litter opened spontaneously and 
disclosed the feet of Foe encircled with a thousand rays. Again they appli- 
ed the torches to the pile ; but still the fire took not. That holy personage 
then explained that the litter could not be consumed by the fire of the three 
worlds, and hence, a fortiori, not by material fire. He had scarcely spoken 
when the pure fire of fixed contemplation {San mei ; in Sanscrit Samddhi) 
issuing from the chest of Foe through the midst of the Utter, inflamed the 
pile, which at the end of seven days was wholly consumed. The fire being 
extinguished, the litter appeared entire without even the calico and the rich 
coverings with which the body was enveloped being in any degree injured.’' 

Hr. Siebold has published in his Archives du Japan, a reduced copy of a 
celebrated image representing the nirvana of Foe, preserved in the temple 
of Too fuk si (Toung fou szu) at Miyaho. It was executed by the celebrat- 
ed Japanese painter, Y’eo den tsou, Sakya Muni is there represented in his 
ecclesiastical dress, placed upon a catafalque, betnixt the two holy trees, 
with his head reclined upon a lotus flower. He is surrounded by a numer- 
ous group of men and animals, among whom a general sadness pervails , 
grief is expressed in all their countenances. The apostles and disciples 
surround most immediately the hier of their master, and are recognised by 
their shaven heads. The Bodbisattwas have the forms and figures of women, 
and the gods appear with, their ordinary attributes. — Kl. 

As the learned French commentators have supplied so few particulars of 
Sakya’s death and cremation, no doubt from the want of the original sour- 
ces of information since made available, the insertion of these in the pre- 
sent place may add interest to this part of our pilgrim’s narrative and he 
not unwelcome to such of my readers as have not the requisite works of 
reference at hand. Full details of thes events are preserved in the body of 
Buddhist scripture, and particularly in the Lalita Viatara, of which M. 
Csoma de Kurds has given an abstract in the Aaiatic Researchea, Vol. XX , 
but the most interesting account is that taken by the Honourable Mr. Tur- 
nour from the Parinibbunanavttan of the Mahdivaggo in the Dighanikayo 
of the Suttapitako, from which principally I draw the following particulars. 

Tlie illness which eventually terminated the carrier of Sakya overtook 
him while holding waaso at Belugamako, a village near Vaisali. The nar- 
rative proceeds to state that he still retained the full possession of his men- 
tal faculties, and summoned around him his disciples, bearing up unde, 
the trial with fortitude and maintaining his opinions and professions 
in regard to tlie transitory nature of the matters of tliis life. From tins 
sickness (which appears to have been adiarihoca) he partially recoveis how- 
ever ; is able to sit up in his pulpit and to preach upon a variety of sulqeets 
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in the chaityas of \ aisali. He there explains that it is in the power of any 
Buddha by his four miraculous attributes, to prolong his existence indefi- 
nitely if duly entreated there to while sojourning in certain holy places which 
he names, amongst which is the chaitya at Vaisali. Maro (death) inter- 
poses his influence and prevents Ananda from comprehending the exposition 
made by the Buddha, though twice repeated. Ananda retires disconcerted 
and seats himself at the foot of a tree. He had hardly departed when the 
impious Maro approaches Buddha and entreats him to realize his 'pariaib- 
hdndn then. Buddha replies that his parinibhdadn will take place in three 
months, and announces his resignation of all connection with this transitory 
state of existence in the following hymn : ‘‘Having voluntarily overcome 
his desire for this life, the ^luai has vouchsafed to relinquish all that is 
transitory, connected either with his human or his divine essence, casting his 
existence from him, like a victorious combatant who divests himself of 
armour.’' On his uttering this announcement the earth quakes, and Ananda 
hastens to Buddha to learn the cause of the i>henomenon. The latter ex- 
plains the causes of earthquakes, (as already detailed in a foregoing note) 
and informs Ananda of the interview he had with Muro formerly, as well as 
on that day. The Suttan then proceeds : 

“ Oa this explanation being afforded, the venerable Anandothus addressed 
JBhagawa : “ Lord Bhagawa, vouchsafe to live a kappo : for the welfare of 
multitudes, for the happiness of multitudes, out of compassion for the world, 
and for the welfare and happiness of the ddird as well as men : O Sugato, 
live for a kappod* “ Enough Anando, importune not Tathagato. Anando, 
tlie time is now past for making this entreaty of Tathagato. Anando, how • 
ever, made the same entreaty i second and a third time ; (and Buddho said) 
Anando, dost thou believe in the Buddhohood of Tathagato ?" Ves, lord.” 
‘'Then, Anando, why dost tliou now even to a third time afflict Tatha- 
gate) with unavailing importunity?’' “Lord, from thyself have I heard, 
and by thyself have I been taught, saying ; Anando, to whomsoever is fully 
vouchsafed the sanctification of the four Idhipddd should he desire it, hr 
may live a kappo^ ov any part of a kappo, and unto Tatluigalo also i, 
vouchsafed those four Idhipddd,'' “ Dost thou, Anando, believe therein r’' 
“ Ves, lord.” ” Tlien, Anando, in that case, the neglect and the faul> 
i.> thine — for it occurred not to thee, when that revelation was ni.idc hv 
Tathagato, in the most solemn and public manner the ('hcpnla cUf'fujo), 
’o comprehend the same, and to implore of Tatiuigato, saying . Bleigawa, 
vouchsafe to live for a knppo^ for the welfare of multitudes, foi tii" Irip 
piness of the dnrd well as men O, .S.ig.ito, Jtve l-jr a k(ipp(i. Wii i 
dost thou now, Anando, btill impoitimc Tathagato ' T dinig ilo luu i ' ji't,*': ' 
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^Vv’ prayer twice . could he grant it on Ihc third application ’ la this 
natter, Anando, most assuredly, both the neglect and the fault is thine. 

Buddha then reminds Anando of the various places, all which he names, 
where he had made this revelation to him before, and finally tells him that 
having announced that he is to die in three months that destiny cannot be 
dtered. They next repair lo the Kutngara edifice, and Buddho delivers a 
solemn charge to the priesthood, w’hich he concludes with these words : 

Bhikkhus, I am now addressing you (for the last time) . transitory 
things are perishable ; without piocrastiuation, qualify yourselves (for nib- 
^^dnan). At no distant period unto Tathagato parinibbdnan will be vouch- 
safed. Within three mouths from this day, by death Tathagato will reaU/se 
»:bbdnan» 

Thus spoke Bhagawa, and having so delivered himself, the dhine teaehei 
of happy advent again spoke saying : IMy age has attained the fullest matu- 
rity : the remnant of my existence is short : I sliall depart, separating (my- 
self) from you, and having earned the salvation of ray own {attd) soul. 
Bhikkhus, unremittingly embuing your minds with faith, lead the life of the 
lighteous ; and keeping your thoughts under entiie subjection, carefully 
watch over the aspirations of your minds. Whoever steadfastly a'llieres to 
’he tenets of this escaping the eternity of tianamigia^iun, will 

achieve the extinction of misery.’* 

Next day Buddha enters ^ aisali, ami discour^cs on sundry suhiect-i. 
riience he proceeds to Bliaganagaron amt dcliveis to Ihe prie-ihood 
discourses, called Poclna Si>ffnin, in whicli he inculcates rnodtraiion upon 
ids audience and tlic pi<)j>netv of e\ miming di>pajoionalely and with icfei 
Fiice to \\\s> n'inryo and {vnintjay suha) di\y new doctrine set foMh 

md to adopt oi uject it aecoidiiigly. 

lie then visits Fun-d, laiiying in the Ambaujono or mango giove, helong- 
nig lo a eohUmilh railed t'liuiido who waits on Buddho, and invites him 
js tlic Wr'inli couitcsan had done, to a tepast the next diy at lus hoU'C in 
<!ieiityof rdud. On rcadiing tlic goldsmith's house Baddlio tiiu^ ai- 
diessed him Chundo, if any pork i^ to be dressed by thee, with it only 
vave me . serve to tin. pncslsfiom any othci food or piovision thou mayesr 
I’.ave piepaied. C ImiTlo hiv mg lepln *1 t.oid, be it so Bhagawa again 
f.ills him, and -avs, C hundo. if any ni the pork prepared by thee should be 
h.tt, bury It in a hole — for Chumhr, I see not anyone in tliis universe, 
ihough inhabited b\ dewo-, luaros and biahmO', with then hosts of ascetics, 
’uahmans, drv^o> and men, r^repting Tathagato, who would digest it, if 1, 
vtf t'iir r^ame. Chun h* acroi Jiiigly buiie- the remnants of the pork. 

Jl'i iiig gi aimed, and ccmfoited his host, Buldha depaits fo;. 
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A’wj/ia; <?, the destined spot of his /'(j) (BiCcaHa an event fast appioachinj 
from t!ie predicted effctts of the pork- Having leached the I'pinovnitan^ 
grove of sdla tiees on the fuither bank of the Hirannawattiya river, in a 
very debilitated state, he^ desires Anaiida to prepare his bed between the 
Sdla trees, on which he lays himself down (like a lion, says the Lalila 
Vistara) with his head turned to the north. Flowers are spontaneously 
showered down liy the trees upon him ; and the air is filled with hosts of 
ddvas making the air ring with celestial music, and scattering flowers and 
incense. Buddha points out these supernatural recognitions of his Buddlia- 
hood, and enjoins upon .Ananda the stedfast observance of dharma as equal- 
ly acceptable to him. Sundry injunctions are given by Buddha to his fol- 
lowers ; and amongst others th.at his body should be burnt with all the 
honors of a ChakKaifatti Raja, which he thus describes : “ They wind a new 
cloth round the corpse ; having wound it with a new cloth, they enclose it 
in a layer of floss cotton ; having encased it in a layer of floss cotton, they 
bind that with another now cloth. Having in this manner cncloseil a Vhak- 
kau'atii iaja'« corpse, in five hundred double layers (of cotton and cloth) 
and deposited it in a metal* oil-chaldron, and covered it with anotlier 
similar vessel, and having formed a funeral pile with every description of 
fragrant combustibles, they consume the body of a Chakkawatli raja ; and 
for a Chakkavalti raja tlicy ,build the Ihupo at a spot where four principal 
roads meet. It is in this manner, Anando, they treat the corpse of a Chak- 
kawatii laja. Whatever the form observed in regard to the corpse of a 
Chakkatcaifi raja may be, it is proper, Anando, that the same form should 
he observed in regard to the corpse of Tatliagato.” 

Ananda then entreats the Buddha that he would not realize his parinirvana 
at Kusinara, wh’cli was an insignificant and branch town, hut at one of the chief 
cities, Chnmpd, Udjncjahdn, Sdwalthi, Sdhi'tdn, Kdsambi, or Bdidnui. Bud- 
dha foibids the mention of such a proposition, and directs him to summon the 
Malla princes of Kusinara to witness the parinirtana of the Tatliagato to he 
realized in the last watch of that night. These being assembled and introduc- 
ed, “ Bhagawa then thus addressed the beloved Anando : .knaiulo, can there 
he, or has there been any precept of mine, not imjiartcd unto thee by Salt ha 
(the divine teacher) ? No, .Satthii there can have been none. If there he 
none such, Anando, be it understood that whatever dhnmmo or vmnijo may 
have been propounded or established by me for thee, the same, after my 
demise, is to stand in the stead of the divine teacher unto thee. Anando, 
although the bhikkhus are now in the habit of addressing each other tiudis- 
criminately) with the appellation diciiso, after my death tiiis practice mus*^ 
* 1 lie AUhiil.atha requires flusword to be reudcrcl gold. 
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uo longer prevail ainuug you. By a senior bbikkliu, a junior bbikkhii 
ought to be addre'^seJ by tbe appellation preceded either by his 

family or jiersonal name. By a junior bhikkhu an elder bhikkhu ought to 
be addressed bhantt (lord), or dyasmd (venerable). Let no 'well-disposed 
priesthood reject any of my precepts, whether they be trivial or important. 
Anando, after my death, let the brahmadando penalty be awarded to the 
bhikkhu Chhunno. 

“ Lord, what is the BraJunadando ? Anando, whatever any bhikkhu may 
have desired, that Chhunno has been advocating : it is not proper that he 
should be spoken to, exhorted by, or communed with, by the bhikkhus. 

Bhagawa then thus addressed the bhikkhus : Bhikkhus, should there 
ever unto any one bhikkhu be any doubt or incomprehensibility as regards 
either BuddhOy Bhammo^ SangJio^ Maggo,\ or inquire (at once) : 

Jo not reproach yourselves hereafter saying, although Sattha was personally 
present to us, we lost the opportunity of making our inquiry personally of 
him. On being thus addressed the bhikkhus remained silent. Bhagawa simi- 
larly exhorted them a secoud and a third time ; and the bhikkhus still re- 
mained silent. 

* ‘ Bhagawa again exhorted them saying : Bhikkhus, if it be out of profound 
leverence for the Sattha that ye abstain from inquiring directly from him 
bhikkhus, let one confiding priest make the inquiry through another in whom 
he confides. Even oil being thus conjured the bhikkhus remained silent. 

“ Thereupon the venerable Anando thus addressed Bhagawa: Lord, this 
is miraculous : Lord, this ib wonderful: I place implicit confidence in this 
congregation of bhikkhus *, not even unto one bhikkhu U there any doubt 
or incompreheuMbility in regard either to BuddhOj Bhammo^ Sangho, 
Maggo or Paiipadd. Anando. it is thy faith that impels thee to make this 
declaration : the omniscience of Tathagato is in the same manner conscious, 
»bat not even unto one bhikkhu is there any doubt or incomprehensibility 
’ll legard to Btuldho, BkaiumOy SonghOf Maggo or Patipadd, Anando, 
ainonu’ these five hundred bhikkhus, even the List one, has attained the 
Kotnpanno , — the grace that rescues him from hell, and the sanctification 
(hat realizes arahathood. 

“ Bhagawa then addressed the bhikkhus saying : Bhikkhus, I am exhorting 
you (for the last time), transitory things arc perUhable : without procras- 

* This term implies perfect equality, and as in the order of ordination one 
bhikkhu must be Senior to another, an appellation implying equality applied by 
a junior to a senior Upasumpadii is disrespectful and irreverent. 

t ^^asgo the road that !e:ids to nibhuniin^ and patipadd is the lite of righte- 
••• itiai oncdij to be oh-'crved on that road. 

-v 2 
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tination qu-ilif) yourselves ^tor nibhunau). These were the last worth c't 
'J’atliagato, 

“ Bhagawa then beranie absorbed in tiie first Jhdiidn-samdpati , passing 
from the first Jhemaa he became absorbed in the second Jhdmui , passhi'i 
from the second he became absorbed in the third Jhnndn passing 
from the third Jlidnduj he became absorbed in tlie fourth Jhandn , passim: 
from the fourth Jhandn^he hec:vme. ixx t\\t dkd)fuii(iHChdyatunan . 

passing from the dkdhdnanchdyaidnan^ he became absorbed in the ituinu- 
/lanchdyaUhian ; passing from the xchmdnanchdyatdaan, he became absorbed 
in the akiiichdnytayaidnan ; passing from the akinchdnndyatdnan, he became 
absorbed in the ndwasanndnmanjidyaldnan^ and passing from the ueirasan^ 
ttunnsonanndyaidnan, he became absorbed in the sannawedayitakirodhah. 

The venerable Anando then thus inquired of the venerable A'nuriulho ' 
l-iiid, has Bhagawa ex])ired ^ No, dwu.so Anando, Bhagawa has not ex- 
imed : lie is absorbed in the xn'JayilanirQdhun, 

“ From this xeddayitanirodhan, Buddho step by step descends a£>:ain to 
the first jh'iHani again rises to the fourth Jhunan. In the (ransitiori ^ 
between the fourtli and fiMijhdnan, Bhagawa expired. 

We may omit the effects produced on the celestial and terrestrial beinc« 
by this event ; and pass on to the cremation of the body. Anando liavin«< 
announced the death of Buddha to the Kusinurians and called upon them 
to perform their allotted dutlc®, the “ MaUians^ the Malliun youths, the 
Maliian damseds, and wives— afflicted, disconsolate, and oppressed 

with grief, — some wept with dishevelled hair, some bewailed with uplifted 
arms — some dropt as if felled, and others reeled to and fro, exclaiming ; 
Too soon has Bliagawu died ■ to(* «:oon lias Sugato died : too soon IiHj 
the Eye closed on the woi Id. 

“ Thcreujfon the Kusindrian Mnihous i.-supd this command to their men 
collect tlicn in Kaundra gailamU of lluweis, and procure every de:*'cj ijAinn 
of musical in»t^ument^. Accordingly the KHsmdf'ian MuUtanSy taking with 
them garlands of ffowers, every description of musical instrument'^, and fivv 
hundred pairs of cloths — wherexer the fyau'nttuno sdid grove of tlie 
mi-dit he, there they ajq>r(;achc<l the corpse of ijliagawu. Ilaviiit^ 
njiproached the corjise of lihagawa — with dancing and vocal and instnunen- 
tal music, and with odoriferous gai lands, — performing tlie pre^enbeJ office^, 
r.nd rendering Tevery mark ofj reverence, le^pect and subrnn-sion, they 
employed tliernselvcs that ilay in suspcmlmg cIoth-draprric».. aitd ticctuii' 
tcntcil pavilions. 

“This thought then occurred to the KuMHurmu Mullians — Tiie time >- 
altogelhei insutticient to l>urn tlu- i oi pse of Biiagawa tu-dav vewdlptw 
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iwiiu the cremation of Bhagawa to-morrow. The Ku^iivii inn MaUiaub, 
witii dancing, and vocal and instrumental music, and odoriferous flowers 
performed the prescribed offices to the corpse of Bhagawu, reverently, re- 
spectfully and submissively ; suspending cloth draperies and erecting tented 
pavilions, and in this manner they passed the second day also. They in 
like manner occupied themselves, the third, the fourth, the fifth and the 
sLxth day. 

“ Then on the seventh day this thought occurred to the Kusinurian 
Mallians — Having, unto the corpse of Bhagawa,— with dancing and vocal 
and instrumental music, and with sweet-scented flowers, — performed the 
prescribed offices, with reverence, respect and submission ; taking it out of 
the southern gate to the southward of the city,^and by the suburb (keep- 
ing to) the o\itside to the soutliward of the city, we will perform the crema- 
tion of the body of Bhagawa . 

“ Instantly eight chieftains, bathing from head (to foot), and cloth- 

ing themselves in new raiment, said, we will bear the corpse of Bhagawa. 
They, however, failed in their effort to lift it. The Ktisinarian Mallians 
then thus inquired of the venerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudbo, whence, 
and from what cause, is it that these eight Mallian chieftains, who purified 
from head (to foot), and clad in new raiment, said : we will bear the corpse 
of Bhagawa — have found themselves unequal to the effort of raising it ?— 
Wdseithians^ your intentions and the intentions of the dewatd are different* 
What, then, lord, is the intention of the dtu-ald ? WdsetthianSy your inten- 
tion is this : we will carry the corpse of Bhagawa with dancing, and vocal 
and instrumental music, and decorated with sweet-scented garlands, peiform- 
ing every requisite office reverently, respectfully, and submissively, through 
the southern gate to the sovUliward of the city, and through the outskirts, 
keeping to the suburb on the southward of the town, will perform the cre- 
mation of Bhagawa. But JVdsetihianSy the intention of the da'watd is this : 
we, with celestial dance as well as heavenly vocal and instrumental music, 
decorated with odoriferous garlands, carrying the body of Bhagawa — per- 
forming every prescribed office thereto, reverently, respectfully and submis- 
gively— through the northern gate to the northward of the city, and entering 
the town by the northern gate, and by the central gate, conveying it into 
the middle of the city, and departing out of the eastern gate to the eastward 
of the town, there, in the coronation hall, {Maktitadand/iandn) of the 
Mallians, we will perform the cremation of the body of Bhagawa. Lord, 
whatever be the intention of the dewatd^ be it acceded to. 

“ Instantly, every place in Kuslndrd which was a receptacle of dirt, filth 
aud rubbish became covered knee-deep with the celestial flower manddrd^ 
X 3 
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ai.d (ttu'ulo a-i well a-s tlie Kv'fiiionttn Malliavs, rairvir.^ the rorji'e of 
Ehagaua, vrith celrstial and human dance, as well a« and instrument. li 

music, and with odoliferou^ gai lands, performing every requisite office, with 
reverence, respect anvl submission ; and conveying it througii the northern 
eate to the northward of the city, and entering throneh the middle gate to 
the cenri'c of the tovn,* and departing through tlie eastern gate to tlie 
eaetwaid of the town. dfpo>ited the corpse of h’hagawa there ni the corona- 
tion hall of the Malla'n:^, 

" The Kusinariaii Malbntis tlien tluis inquired of tlic venerable Anando . 
How, lord Anando, should we dispose of the corpse of Bhairawdr }Vaset- 
ihians, it is proper that it should be treated in the same manner tliat the 
corpse of a Ckakkawaiti raja is treated. And in wliat manner, lord Anando, 
fcliould the corpse of a Chukkairatt'i liija be treated ? 

“ Anando here repeats tlic explanation that he himself had rcceivid fii/iu 
B addho. 

“ Thereupon the Ktnh.arfun Mallinnff gave this order to their peoj-lf 
Bellows, collect fur us Mulhuns some tlo^s cotton ; and then the Kfisianain 
Mulliam wound the corpse of Bhagawa with a new cloth : having wound it 
w itii a new cloth, tliey covered it with a layer of cotton : ha^ ing cover- 
ed it with a layer of floss cotton, tiicy again wound it witli o newclotii : and 
in tliis manner having wound the body of Bhagawa wuli the fi\e hundietl 
pairs of cloths (which tho\ had brouglit), and deposited it in a metal oti- 
\essel, covering it with another metal fdl-vcssel, tliey j laced the bods of 
Liiaguwa on the funeral pile. 

“ At that time the veneiable Ka^snj.o was on }ji> road from Puna to Ku.sht- 
d/J, attended l^y a great piieslly rofinuo, con^i'ting offi\e hunJicd bink- 
Ahur : and while the said \eneiablc Mali.ika^'iaj'O wa- ^rafed at tlie foot ot 
a tree, having digressed from the road, a ccitaiu indivulual, wlio was on In^ 
v>ay from KuMiidid to Pdn-d, pa-s-cd, h i\ing in his {lOssCssion some mnnrhhd 
fljwcife. Tiie venerable Mahukas.-apo oh^civid Inm as lie w,-is journejiiig 
on, at a distance; and having rerognized liirn, he thu^ ,irrr)‘«ted him . Airvsu, 
ait tliou acquainted with our S-itthd - ^c-, I was acquainted wirli 

him • the said ascctu: Gdtarnd died seven days ago. and it is fiorn that spot 
tlk.it Ihcsc manddid flow'crs were obtained by me. Thereupon among tliC 
l/)jikklius who were there (with Mahakassapo;, some wlio had not attaimnl 
tlie sunctilication of aialtathood, wept with uplifted aims,— some dropt .'1*^ 

* I AnJifflntJi-'i notuT-. iliaf wlidetlic corp.-^c w. as m the citv, tlir* prin«'('^« 
the uidiivv ol J 'nuidli'i In, th* h»t** Mnhinn « t-ri.riniiMii r-in-f lii' t, invested 

It.' ‘•-1 1' " with hi-r hit* hii'h iiid’' olin :al insie itia calh <1 , wliaji jiv-tb 

tc >i 1* tn.iMiu! iiit’is. ,i havru the tnni <»l hi-. «h 
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ii itlleil, nnd olliC!' reeled about bajiug ; Tuo ‘•-oon I. a? tlit^d ; too 

-oon lias Sugato died — too soon has the Kye breji elo'-td on the ';^olld. But 
bhikkhus who bad attained araliathood, collertedly and rornposedly submitted 
themselves, saying : Transitory things are perishable : bow can we in this 
v-'orld obtain it (permanpney). 

In that congregation, there was at that time one Subhaddbo,* who had 
been ordained in bis old age. The said Subhaddho who had been ordained 
in his dotage, thus addressed those bhikkhus : Axvusn, enough weep not ; 
bewail not ; we are happily rid of that ascetic, (under whom) we were kept 
in subjection (by being told), this is permissible unto you — that is not per- 
missible unto you — now, whatever we may desire, that we can do ; and tliai 
which we do not desire, that we can leave undone. 

“Thereupon the venerable Mahukassapo tlms addressed the bliikkhus : 
Enough weep not, bewail not ; why ! has it not been emphatically 

declared by Bhagawa himself, saying : even amidest every community of 
happy and contented persons, various destructive and changeable issues come 
to pass ? Aivnso, liow can we in this world realize it (peimancncy). It is 
not merely by saying of any thing that is born or otherwise produced, which 
by its perishable nature is transitory, most assuiedly it perishes not, — that 
]t will come to pass. 

“ At this instant (at Kusimrd, four MalUan chieftains, having purified 
themselves from bead (to foot), and clothed tbemsehes in new raiment, 
said : — We will apply the toroli to the funeral pilef of Bhagawa — but were 
not able to ignite it. Thereupon the Kumnurd MalUans thus inquired of 
the \enerable Anurudho : Lord Anurudho, whence, and from what cause, is 
it, that these four Malhan cliieftains who aie purified from head (to foot), 
and arrayed in new gannents, and who have said : we will set fire to the 
funeral pile of Bliagawii, have not been able to ignite it ^ Because, \Vaaet~ 
thians, the intention of tlis dt'iratd is difiVrent. Lord, what then is the wish 
of the df'iraid ? Wdsetthlam, the venerable Mahiikassapo, attended by a great 
sacerdotal retinue, consisting of five hundred bhikkhus, is now on his way 
from Pdv'd to Kfnindrdj and as long as Mahukassapo shall not have bowed 
down, with uplifted hands, at the feet of Bhagawa, so long will the funeral 
jtile of Bhagawa resist ignition. Lord, whatever be the design of the 
be it complied w ith. 

“ Theieafter, wlicrever the coronation hall of the might be in 
Ku’sinurd, thither the venerable Mahukassapo repaired to the funeral pile of 

* III' lii'tory I' iriven at some length, in different portion' ot the AlthaLathu — 
i>f had b'M ii a harlu.r iii the villacrc Atu/uA. 

f 1 he luncral pile uu' composed oi tamlul-wood, find v.a^ 120 cuhus lii^li. 
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Bhaga';’\’'i, On ai living tlieiP, so liN robes as to leave ooe sliOuUlf^i 

bare, and avidi ola-^ped hands having peifoiineil tlie paduKkhindn, jieranibu- 
lation, three times, round the pile, he opened (the pile) at the teet ; and 
rpveientially bowed down Ids head at the feet of Bhagawu. The aforesaid 
ine l.undred priests, also, adjusting their robes so as to leave one shoulder 
bare, and with clasped hands, having performed the padakkhinoa , perambu- 
lation, thiice round the pile, likewise, reverentially bowed down at the feet 
ot Bkagava. While the venerable Mahakassapo and these five handled 
bhikkhus weic in the act of bowing down in adoration, the funeral pile ot 
Bhagawa spontaneous!}' ignited. 

It thus ca-ne to pa=^s in regard to the corpse of the Bhagawa who was con- 
sumed by fire: neither his surface skin, noi his flesh, nor his nerves, noi his 
muscles deposited any a^hcs or soot ; none (of those parts') of Ins corpse 
remained ''aiiconsumed). In the same manner that neither buttei nor oil. 
which is consumed by fire, leaves either ashes or soot — to it came to pa-s-i m 
regard to the corpse of the Bhag/iwa who was consumed — nt ither his surface 
skin, nor Ilia under skin, nor his flesh, nor liis nerves, nor his niu&cles left 
any lesidu^ry ashes or soot none tof those substances) of his corpoical 
remains was left unconsumed. All the cloths, composing the five liundreJ 
pair? of cluib<8, were consumed. At the mutant that the internal and e.xter- 
nal parts of the corpse of Bh.-igawa were absorbed, streams of water pouiing 
down from the skies, caused (the fianies of; Bhagawa’s funeral pile to be 
eMingui«.heiJ • the flame was thus extingui'hcd by tlio down pour on the top 
of the funtral jiile of Blmgawd. The Htmndi'an Malliam also helped to 
extiniuush the funeral pile by sprinkling every kind of scented water. 

“ The Kusnu'n'inn MaU'tnn^ then foiming a trelire work with lances, and 
fencing the place round with their bows (tian^ftned; the remains of Bhaga- 
v-'i. to the assembly liall'*' (within tlic town) ; and for seven days, with danc- 
ing and vocal and instrumental music, and witli garlands of flagrant flowers, 
rendered every mark of respect, reverence, devotion and submission. 

“ The Ajdtasattii, the U'difehian descendant, heard that Bha- 

gawa had attaincil parinihhuunn at Kunndrd : thercujiun th«i .said Mdrjadha 
monarch Ajatasattu, the sent an cinba’^-y unto the Kuainariun 

MallianSy with tliis message : Bhagawu was a kattiyo ; and I am also a kat- 
tiyo, I am likewise wortliy of possessing a portion of the corporeal remains 
of Bliagawa. I will also erect a thdpo over llic remains of Bhagawa, and 
celebrate a festival. 

* The AiiJmluthn g.vcs a detail account of (tlic procc'—ion whndi tran^rerred 
thcboii's ol liuddho. •'.till contuiiiod in the iiif-tal m whir-h he was buini, 

tro/u the coroiuiiion hull to the hou-:c ol a- tmblv. 
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’■ ihr i of IjVsrj//, a^ beiiig alido of the kattiyo race • the Sdkya 

d}nastyuf Kuinlafratthnpttra, tlie relations uf BatlJho ; the Balayo v\ 
Allakajipd, as of the kattiyo tribe ; thekattija tl) nasty of Ratnafjdmo, as of 
the kattijo tribe; the brahmans of nV<//^a// 7 >o, as bt'ing of the biuhman 
tiibe; the MalUans of Pdu'd. a< being of the kattiyo tribe; — all lay claim 
to a portion of the relics of Bhagawa in precisely the same terms as the 
message sent by Ajutasattu. 

On being thus addressed, the M'tUinns of Kus'indru thus replied to tlie 
assembly of emissaries : Bhagawa died within our territory : we will not give 
you any portion of his corporeal relics. On this answer being delivered,'^' 
the braliman t)6nd thus spoke to the assembly of emissaries : Beloved, listen 
to this one observation I am about to address to you : Our Buddho was ot 
a most pacific character : it is improper to raise a contest at the moment of 
the corporeal dissolution of so excellent a being. Beloved, let all of us, 
willingly, cordially and unanimously, divide the relics into eight portions ; 
many nations are converted unto the Eye CBuddho) — let thupd therefore be 
extensively built in ditferent regions. They answered : Well, brahman, do 
then thyself carefully divide the relics of CUagawu into eight equal portions. 
Replying ; be it so, beloved ; — the brahman DCuo according to the reque^'t 
of that assembly, carefully dividing the relics of Bhagawu into eight equal 
portions, thus addressed that concourse of emissaries : My friends, give me 
this kximhhdn, (the vessel with which the rehes were measured,) and I will 
erect a thdpo to tliat kumhhdn f and they gave tliat kionlhaa to the brah- 
man DCikj, ^ 

The Morians of PipphaUv:ano heard tliat Bhagawu had died at Kuniidra 
and tliereupon tlie Mdriaiis of Pipphaliivnuo sent an embassy to the Math- 
ana of Kt^shldrd^ saying : Bhagawa was a kattiyo ; we are kattiya, and are 
also worthy of a portion of the corporeal relics of Bliagawa : we will erect a 
thupo over tlie lelics of Bhagawa, and celebrate a fe^ti\al. They answered : 
there is no portion of the rtiics of Bhagawa left : tlic relics of Bhagawa have 
been divided : take from lienee the rharcoal of tlie funeial pile: and they 
aceordingly did take away charcoal. 

“ The Mnyadha monarch Ajutasattu. the BV(/e7i/flw, built a thdpo at Jlnja^ 
i/nhan over tlic relics of Bhagawa. and celebiated a festival. The Wi'sdlian 
Ltc hr hhaw i h\i\\t Oi ihdpo at BVard// over the relics of Bhagawa. and eele- 

* 1 he uninjured honc« were the followinir , tlic (our eariinc tMfh — the two 
I'ollar buia ^ - 1 lie i lonlitl Ijone, with alone* liair irrouiri'a on it.wliadi cave to 
•dial r( lie tlic apji* llatioii o( the i>'u}u\u or Icur icitc. 1 hr rc-i ot the bu.u \\er<' 
parliailv uiim'rd hv the hie. 1 lie v,,,!illc-t atoms were rcdiH’id lu the 
.i.u i.inl-ctd. ihc iiiidilhiiL'* v.i re ol llic si/c ol halt a ltioii ul nee itu‘l 

. l.ii ucr .O'Uii ''.cri ot ihc i/« o( ball a ''ram of /'//c' go ■-< ( d , 

\ in' ' V' i*' ■ oitla iiiin;. \ 
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bratcd j Ifvtival. T)ie S''it/ans le^idrnt at Kopilawatthn ei'erted a thxj’ij at 
Kapilavatthu o\er the jelirs ol Bliatrawa ajul celebrated a festival. Tl»e 
Allakttppa Ualoyaa^ built a ihupo at Allaknvyo over the relics of Bliagawa 
and celebrated a fe&thal. The Haiungamian Kosaliyam built a ihupo at 
over tlie corporeal lelics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. 
The Wettfiadiiiian brahmans built a ihupo at Wcllhaihpo over the corpo- 
real relics of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival. The Pdictyan MalUans 
built a ihupo at Pdwd over the relics of Bhagavsa, and celebrated a festival 
The Kuisindrian MalUans built a ihupo at Kusindrd over the corporeal relics 
of Bhagawa, and celebrated a festival^ The brahman l)6n6 built a thdpo for 
tlie kumhhdn : and the P ipphaUnrarinn Morions built a ihupo at Pippha- 
lawano over the charcoal, and celebrated a festival. Thus there were eight 
ihupo over the corporeal relies; a ninth over the knmhhdn, a tenth 
over the charcoal. This is tl»e origin of this matter, (the erection of 
ihupos.) — J, \V. L. 

(9) There were .S’<b< po. — This name is also written .9 /m pho iho lo, Iliuan 
thsang renders it Sou po iho lo (in San^^crit Subhadra), and translates 

in Chinese Shea htan, that is, ‘ ihe good saged He was a master of these 
brahmans, and attained the age of one hundred and twenty years. He was 
contemporary with Anan and the other disciples of Sitkya Muni whose doc* 
trine he adopted. — Kl. 

(11) The hero of ihe diamond sceptre . — Tliat is to say. the Bodhisattwa, 
Vajrapdhif so called because he holds in his hand a kind ()f jccptre of dia- 
mond, or a thunderbolt. 

Tiie name of this Bodhisattwa is translated in Tibetan Vhyough nn rdor 
rdzie, ov Lagh na vdo xdzie . that is, ‘ lie who holds in Lis haiidllic diam(»nd 
sceptre.' The Mongols often di>rigurc the name, wnting it Vtchir barii, 
wldcli they pronounce Otchir bani. 'Pallas and Georgi liave given a figiirt, 
of this div inity. 

Hiuan thsang has given the same Bodhisattwa tlic title of ‘ tlie hero of 
the hidden trace of the genius of the diamond scej-tie.’ When he saw Unit 
Foe was about to die, he exclaimed in grief, '* The Jn lui is about to leave 
us to enter the great nirvana; he will no hmger improve, he will no longer 
protect us. The poisoned shaft hath entercil deep, the flame of sorrow 
risetli up !’' lie then threw down his diamond sceptre, (tlic giddtn pestle 
of Fa hian) and in despair rolled himself in the dust ; then rising up full ot 
grief and couipassiori lie evelaimed, “ In the vast ocean (»f hirth and ot 
death wiio shall be our boat and our oar’ In the daikne^s of a lonj; 
iiight, niiu bliull be our lamp and our iiiatrli 

“ V,nu / /mil, B. I \ WIl art 7 p d 4 
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Vajiapaiii IS the Sfconj of the five Dhyani, at celestial Bod/nsattwns, 
— Kl. 

(12) Whnra Via aitjhl kings divided his she ft.— In the second part of 
the Ni pan king we read, that when Sakya Muni had accomplished his 
Chha phi (cremation) in the village of Kiu sht, all the neighbouring states 
raised armies to contend for his sarira, or reliques. There was then a 
brahman who divided these reliques into eight parts, in order that the eight 
kingdoms might each erect a tower in honor of them. 

1st. The Champions of the town of Kiu shi had a portion of the sarira , 
they erected a tower in the midst of their country and there made offerings. 

2d. The Laity (in Sanscrit Updsika, in Chinese Ly seng) of the kingdom 
of Pho kinn la pho, obtained a part of these reliques, with which they re- 
turned to their country and there erected a tower in veneration of them. 

.Id. The Kiu lean lo of the kingdom of the Szu kia na pho, the same. 

4th. The Kshatryas of the kingdom of A le che, the same. 

.'ith. The Builimaus of the kingdom of Phi neon, the same. 

Cth. The Li chhe of the kingdom of Phi li [Phi she li), the same. 

7th. The Siikyas of the kingdom of Che lo kia lo, the same. 

8th. The king A che shi of the kingdom of Mo kia tho, the same.* — Kl 

(14) Where the Li chhe wished to follow Foe. — Mr, Abel Kemusat had 
tiansliited this passage, “ At the place where the Chu chhe li wished to 
follow Foe in his pan ni houan but the inhabitants of the town of Phi 
she li (Vaisali) are here spoken of. These formed a republic, and called 
themselves in Sanscrit Lichchiwi, — Li chhe, in the Chinese tran.scrip- 
tion. The same e.vpression is likewise found in the A't pan king, Hcoufen, 
where this division of the reliques is spoken of. The name of Vaisali is 
abridged Phili ; “ And all the Lichchiwi oi that town had their share of 
the reliques, as well as the laics of Kin chi, the Chha li li (Kshatriyas) of 
A le che, and the Pho lo men (brahmans) of Phi neou. — Kl. 

(la) Foe inferred a happy omen from his pot. — In the ‘ .Abridgment of 
the doctrine of Buddha Gautama,’ written in .Singalese and published by 
Mr. Uphain, we read ; “ lie (Buddha) was seated near the river Niranjara 
where he divided the rice into forty-nine balls, which he ate. lie then 
threw the golden pot into the stream, rcticcting that if it should lloat against 
the current, ho should ultimately attain Buddhahood. The miracle indeed 
occurred, and he proceeded onwards with renewed ardour.” — Kl. 

(10) To detail all these events in the life of Siikya Muni would require 
that wc should have access to his comi'lctc biogiaphy, which is not availa ■ 
ble in Paris. — Kl. 

‘ //c"o Ac, quoted in lie, ' .io .Mug G .vn, B X\.\l p. •}, ,. 
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Several pillars have been ilisoovered in this neighboiuhood. Mi. liodgson 
lias figured and described* that at Mathia betwi.vt Bettiah and the Gandak. 
Another exists at Radhia in the same district, and a third near Bakra on 
the high road to Hajipore. None of these however is the pillar described 
by our pilgrim and Iliouan thsang, as they were all erected by Asoka and arc 
inscribed with an edict of that prince : niiless, indeed, we suppose with Pio- 
fessor Wilson that Hiouan thsang saw that of Mathia, but was misinformed 
as to the purport of the inscription ; a supposition which does not appear to 
me very probable. The pillar alluded to in the tc.vt has, therefore, yet to 
be discovered. — J. W. L. 
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Kingdom ol I’lu she h. — Tower of halt of the body of .\ nan.— fiiudcii ol th«. 
wniiiiui All plio lo. — Pl.K’C where foe eiiicrcd nin.ina -- lower ot llic bow. 
.'ind depo-itfd arms.— .A ii.in oiitrealetli not Foe to lemaiii iii the world, (’'d- 
kclion ol the acts and the iircccpts ol I’oc. 

Tlioiicc proceeding five ycoi' ynn' to tlic ensi, you come lo tlic 
Isingdoni of Vlil sIu; li/ Here arc a great forest and a chapel of 
two stories; it was one of tlie slatioiis of I'oe, and liere _\ou see 
the Tower of half (f the hoilij of A nan.’' Tltere lived forineiU' 
in tliis town a woniati naineil An pho /«,* nlin erreted a lower (u 
I'nc , and still to the soitlh of the town, distant three h, ,and w(",l- 
ward of the mail, you sec the garden whieh this wotnan gave to 
J'op, and whieh is one of the sUitioim ol I he latter.'' When roe 
was on the eve of entering m lioniin, lie with his diseipit , 
issited IVoni the town of /Vo nhe h hy the weslcin gate, and turn- 
ing round to the right," and ca->tiiig his eyes upon the town of I’/n 
■he //, he prophe.sied lo Ins diM-iplcs, saying, “It i, here linil the 
last ofiny acts will take phace."' .Men of after times have there 
erected a tower. 

Three h to the not I h- west of the tow n there i- a tow ci nained that 
ot thr locjs mill th iiitsilul (Hill.-,. Wli.tt g.ui ii,t to the nauie is 

• I I,...., B, l.>a' , .'It 0 ,, i 
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(his : It happened that on the bank of the river Henff," one of the 
inferior wives of the king was delivered of a ball of flesh. The 
principal wife of the king observed, “ That which thou hast 
brought into the world is a sign of evil augury.” They put it 
into a wooden coffer, and cast’ it into the river Jlenr/ ; the coffer 
followed the course of the stream. There was a king, who looking 
about observed the coffer on the surface of the water ; he opened 
it, and beheld a thousand little children extremely well formed. 
The king took them and brought them up. Afterwards, be- 
coming great, they waxed strong and valiant, and none whom they 
attacked could withstasid them, but were obliged to succumb. 
Thev came to attack the kingdom of the king tbeir father. The 
latter was terrified. The inferior wife asked him the cause of 
his dejection. He answered, “The king of such a country has 
a thousand sons e.xceedlngly valiant, and witiiout their equals ; 
tliey are coming to attack my kingdom, and tliis is the cause of 
niy sadness.” Tlie young woman replied, “ Grieve not, but 
construct a lofty pavilion to the eastward of the town ; and when 
the enemies come, you shall jdace me on the paAilion, and I under- 
take to resist them.” The king did .as site said ; and when the 
enemies were come, the young woman, placed in tlie pa\ilion, thus 
addressed them ; “ You arc my children,” said she ; “ why come 
von thus to rebel and to make war upon us ?” “ Vt'lio art thou,” 
ifjilied the enemies, “ who callest thj-self onr mother?” Then 
tlie voung woman replied, “ If you believe me not, stretch 
towards me your mouths I” Then pressing with her hands her 
fno brea'ts, she cau.tcd to i.ssue from each five hundred jets of 
milk, which fell into the moinhs of her thousaud sous. These 
rncinies acknou lodging then that she was their motlier, deposited 
their bows and their arms, .and the two kings, in consideration of 
this event, obtained each the dignity of Vij chi foe? Tlie two 
toMci's i.if these Vij chi foe exist to this day. The Honorable Ones 
of nfter .Ijes who have aceomjilishcJ the law, have declared to 
their olUcijiles that it was licre that the hoics and the orins n-ere 
/■jiosited , men of subsequent times having learnt tlii', erected a 
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:ower in this place, and hence its name. The thousand cnudic.i 
are the thousand Foes of the Epoch of the Snyes.'’’ Foe finding 
himself at the tovrer of the boK's and deposited arms, warned . ? 
7ian, saving to him, “ In three months hence I must enter n 
hovuaE The king of the demons disturbed A nan and prevent- 
ed him from entreating Foe to remain in the age/' 

At three or four It from this place there is a tower. A hun- 
dred years after Foe had entered ni hov.an a mendicant of 
Pt ahe It collected all his acts and every thing referring to the 
ten forbidden things of the law, accompanying them with the 
■iery words of Foe. It is thus that at a more recent period, a 
fonsocation of arhans and mendicants, who maintained the pre- 
cei)t 3 and were all doctors, seven hundred ecclesiastics i.i all, 
examined anew the treasure of the Laws." Subsc(jnent people 
have erected a tower at this place, which still exists. 


NOTES. 

1) Ftce ywt tjnns, — Twenty or five and twenty mlies. 

2) The kingdom of Phi she It. This is the Chinese transcription of 

the name of the formerly famous town of Vaiidli, ; m Pah X'esdlt 

and Ve^alnj'i pnri , in Tibetan Janys Jn dyiun. The Mongols 

haie presened the .Sansciit name Vaisali balghasoun, ‘ the town of Vaisali.' 
It Is celebrated as the residence of Sakya Muni and the scene of his preach - 
ui'. He came thither on the invitation of the iic/ic/iir«, the iuhabitant« of 
Vaisali who had a republican Government, and were very wealthy. I/inan 
Ihionr/ visi'ed Vaisaii ; he transcribes the name Fei she h, and says that the 
■•-luntry appertains to Mid-India. He makes it 5000 li in circuniferenre, an-i 
savs that the soil is fertile, producing fiuits, flowers, and grasses. It pro- 
luces many An mon lo and Meou che fruits. Tiie country la nch, the tem- 
perature pleasant and subject to few- vicissitudes. Tiic manners of the 
people are gentle ; and the people themselves content with their happy cir- 
cumstances. As to their creed, it is a medley of the false .ind true. More 
than a hundred Kin inn tmonasterica) are in mins. Tliere remain but tliree 
or five, in which there aie but very few religious discijiles ; these have about 
ten ehapels, live mingled with the heretics, and appear in fact scarcely 
.biTerent from them. The town of Fei she It is at present fallen to ruin. 
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The ancient wails are 60 to 70 li in circumference, and the fort {Koiiuy 
thhing, town of the palace) 4 or 5. It is no longer inhabited.* — Kl. 

The site of Phi she li (the Yaisali of the Hindus, the Wesali of Pali 
■jooks, and the Yangs pa chan of the Tibetans) is easily identified from the 
narrative of our traveller. It will be seen that this city was four yojanas 
distant from the Ganges and on the eastern bank of the Gandak. Precisely 
in this locality, betwixt the towns of Sinhiya and Bakra are to be found 
large mounds, brick rubbish, and other unmistakeable evidence of the former 
existence of a large city on the spot. These have been described in the 
Journal of Asiatic f^ocietg^ Yol. IV. p 128 by Mr. J. Stephenson, who also 
mentions the remarkable pillar alluded to in a former note. “ This superb 
monument is the only remains of former grandeur that has escaped the 
ravages of time, owing to the solidity of its structure. The smooth polish- 
ed shaft is an immense solid block of small grained reddish coloured sand- 
stone, surmounted by a singular and beautiful sculptured capital, on which 
rests a souare tabulir block, supporting a well sculptured lion in a sitting 
posture of the same material. This pillar seems to have no pedestal, though 
from the soft and alluvial nature of the ground on wliicUTt stands, it is 
reasonable to suppose that it must have suuk and buried itself deep in the 
soil. * * 5ic * numerous magnificent (though old) tanks amounting 
to about oO in number large and small, strengthen the general opinion that 
this place is the site of a large city, at a remote period inhabited by a nu- 
merous and civilized wealthy people.*' I think there need be little doubt 
that this was the site of Vaisalij so long supposed to be Allahabad, and ont 
of the most famous of Sukya's stations, or places of sojourn and religious 
instruction. It is well worthy of a more thorough investigation. It was 
from these ruins that the first statue of Buddha with the celebrated 
inscription “ Ye dharma hetu prahhauaf* &c. was found. 

Starting from Phi she li as a well ascertained point and retracing our 
pilgrim’s steps according to hU own distance, and bearings, we shall have 
his route from She teei and the approximate positions of Kapilavastu, Lan 
ftio, and Kivi i confirmed. The length of his yojana in Magadha will be 
found however not greatly to exceed 4 miles as will be farther proved by 
his distances in south Behar. On the subject of the length of the yojana, 
the following observations by Wilford are not inapposite. After quoting 
Pliny’s account of the distance of Palibothra from the confluence of the 
Jurana and the Ganges, he remarks “ that Megasthenes says the high ways 
in India were measured, and that at the end of a certain Indian mea'sure 
■'which is not named but is said to be equal to ten stadia) there was a - 
* Viun i tian, V- LXIV. art. 9. p. 
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fp'S or sort of column erected. No In.liaa measure answers to this but 
the brahmani or astronomical Kos of four to a yo]fnia. This is tlie Hindu 
statute A'oy, and equal to 1*227 British miles. It is used to this day by 
astronomers and by the inhabitants of the Punjab, hence it is very often 
called the Puajahi Kos ; thus the distance from Labor to Multan is reckon- 
ed to this day 145 Punjahi, or 90 common Kos. “ Aiia:ic Resea/'c4ies, 
^’ul. V. p. 274, It is not a little remarkable that the length of the yojaaa 
in the noith-west of India as determined by Capt. Alex. Cunningham, fioni 
<mr pilgrim’s distances, namely iiithm a fraction of 7 miles, bears precisely 
the same proportion to the Alagndhi yo'nna, determiaed from the same source, 
as the Punj ibi does to the conjmoa Kros. The learned Culebrooke* makes 
the l^tandai'd Kros equal to 2} English miles nearly, and the comj'uted 
AVoi half that, or — J. W, L. 

‘Z] One half the body of A nun . — We shall see in the next chapter how 
I'.e i'U'ira of A 7inH were di.-posed of. — Iv!. 

Ij A v'oman named An pho lo . — liman tlisang writes this name 
lo, — Ki. 

Professor WiUon conjectures this holy woman to be tlie Ahahjd of the 
Hindus, who lived at Vaisuli at the time of Rama's visit; but I make no 
doubt she is the Amhaynh of the Pali Buddhistical Annals, and the Amra^ 
skyonr^ma of the Kah-yyar^ described in the latter work as a celebrated 
h u'lot of Yanys-pa-chan (Vaisnlt). The story of her amours with Viniba- 
^dra is given in i\\c Dul-va . where also she is described as entertaining 
^alvva with great splendour in her grove or garden near Vaisali. As the 
whole ciicumstance is interesting from the light it throws upon ancient 
Indian manners, I shall give it in detail as narrated in the Pdli annals. 
'* TliC Courtesan Amhapnii having heard tliat Bhagnwdn had ariived at M e- 
.sali and wis s''journing in her garden AinbnpAliu'uno, equ'qiping a supeib 
vehi' lc for herself, and magnificent convevances { f*-r her suite;, setting out 
fioin Wt.S.ili, proceeded to the garden, u>ing those conveyances as far as tliey 
«'-uld be used ; and the re>st of the way, de^'Cending tiom the vehicle, she 
pioceededon foot, and waited on P»Imga\vaii. Haviug ajqiroaehed andbow- 
etl <!oun to him, she took lier seat on one side of hi-n. Bhagawan then 
aildressL'd the courtesan Amhny/dij who was thus seated by lus side, a dis- 
course uiHiti dhauimo. He confiiincd her faitli, coniforted lier, and made 
her stei'lfi'riy confide (therein). Sht who had been thus confiimtd in her 
faith, ctjmforted, and made ste.adf.istly to confide ('therein ', audrr-'Sed Bhi- 
traudri. s-iying ; Lord Bliagiwau ! vouchsafe to accept the lep.j't I slial) 
p.epare fur tL'.-c, as well as thv di-ciples, to-morrow. Bhat: iw un. in- hi= '-ih ui ^ 
' 1;. \o!. ' p. 1 >■’. 
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consented to accept the same. The courtesan Amhapdli thereby under- 
standing that the invitation was accepted by Buddho, rising from her seat, 
and performing the padaJckhinan (walking respectfully round him) tbnce, 
departed.” On her return, continues the translator, she meets the rulers 
of Wesali, repairing to AmhapaliwanOy gorgeously apparelled, and in superb 
equipages. Her suite compel them to make way for her, and she declines 
acceding to their entreaty to resign to them the honor of entertaining Bud- 
dha the next day ; and Bhagawan himself, though solicited by these chiefs, 
adheres to his promise made to the courtesan. He attends accordingly, and 
lie and his disciples are served by her own hands. After the repast, she 
takes her seat again beside him, and implores him to accept the Amhapdli 
garden as an offering to himself and his disciples. The offering is accept- 
ed ; and he preaches another sermon at her house. 

There seems to have been no derogation to his dignity in being entertanu 
ed by persons of Ambapali’s calling and character ; for Sakya appears on 
other occasions to have been similarly favoured by the Thais or Aspasia of the 
town in which he happened to sojourn, 

Mr, Tumour quotes a passage from the Tiha the Mahavanso, which 
would lead us to enfer that there was an office, called Vhi^f of the Courtesans, 
instituted at Wcsali. “ Upon a certain occasion, the Lichchawi rajas con- 
sulted together, and came to the resolution, that it would be prejudicial to 
their capital, if they did not keep up the office of Xaggarasubhiui tharan- 
taran,” (chief of courtesans, or of the beauties of the town). Under this 
impression they appointed to that office a lady of unexceptionable rank. One 
of these rajas receiving her into his own palace, &c.” — There is mention 
made in M, de Cbros’ analysis of the 3/do of a pious woman named Nagara 
avalambika, who presented a lamp to Sakya ; no further details are given 
regarding her in the short abstract of M. de C., but we might infer from 
her name that she is another example of a similar official. 

The classical reader will not fail to recall many passages, particularly in 
the dramatic literature of the ancients, which indicate an analogous condi- 
tion of society in Greece and Rome. On this subject Professor Wilson 
makes the following interesting remarks: “ Tlie defective education of 
the virtuous portion of the sex and their consequent uninteresting character, 
held out an inducement to the unprincipled members both of Greek 
and Hindu society, to rear a class of females, who should supply those 
wants which rendered home cheerless. And should give to men hetaera, 
or female friends, and associates in intellectual as well as in animal 
enjoyments. A courtesan of this class inspired no abhorrence ; she was 
brought up from her infancy to the life she professed, which she 
Y 3 
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t'lace'I L-y iier acconij.lishments, an-l not unfrequently digmried by her vir* 
taes. Her clisregaiilof social restraint was not the vuluutaiy breach oi 
moral, social, or rdioious precepts ; it was the buaiue‘!s of her education to 
n'linister to pleasure, and in the imi)erfect system of the Greeks, she coir.- 
uiitted little or no trespass a^a-nst the institutes of the national creed, or 
*he manners of society. The Hindu principles weie more rigid, and no*- 
cnly was want of chastity in a female a capital broach of social and religi- 
ous obligations, but the association of men with professed wantons v.m- 
equal \iolation of decorum, and, involving a departure from the i>urity of 
'•aste, was considered a \irtu.il degradation from rank in society ; in pr ictice 
however, greater latitude seemed to have been obseived, and in the Mricheh- 
kati, a biahman, a man of family and repute, incurs apj'arently no dis- 
credit from his love for a courtesan; a still more cunous feature js. tnn 
his passion for such an object seems to excite no seiisati'm m his family 
r.cr uneasiness in his wife; and the nurse presents his child to ids mistres- 
s to it' mother; and his ^ife besides interchanging ci\ility 'a little I'old- 
!y, peihaps. but not comj>uUively) tiuishes by calling her sister, .uul 
C(puo«cing therefore in her ieg.d union witii her loid. It must be acknow- 
ledged that the poet has managed Ids story ^ith great dexterity, and t.n 
interest with which he has msesteJ his heioine prevents manners so re'-olt- 
'ng to oui notions, from being obtiusively otfcnsivc. No art was iiecessarv. 
in the csciiaiCion of a Hindu writer, to pi'>\i«le his hero with a wife* or two. 
more ur less : and the ac<pii5iti ‘ii of an additional bride is the ordmaiv 
strophe of the lighter dramas.” Ii reciuues no veiy intimate acquarr mc^ 
v:th Hin-Iu mannf is to trice the intiacuce of tins loose niouiicv in '.a 
vresent day. — J. W. L. 

■j Oko of i/ic of Fufi, i. e. one of the places wliere had 

T reached rhe la.v to hi.-, discq)lc.'. — Kh 

( d) - T’irniii'j rou)i(^ to the rijhi, — Tiie expr^S'ion here empioved j\ oui 
leaii.ed pilgrim has peihap' moie signiiicance th.iu at first appear?. Accord- 
ing to a whimsical notion of Huddhists, all Buddhas, as wed as L'hakkr.i- 
\artti iiijahs, aie peculiaily formed in the neck, havmg a si.iule bone in- 
stead of the usual ceivical veitebiur. Hence they aie unable to look a?ide 
v.itliout turning the entue body after the manner of elephants. On thi' 
account, the faiewdl look lu'ie spoken of by Fa hi in, is elsewhcic denomi- 
nated the FJpphant-hok at Va>snlt:' In tli*: Pah Buddhistical Anna’? 
we are told that w lien bakya wished, on the night ot hi? e-cane fioin hi- 
lather's pulice, to a f.ncwxll glance at Kaj ilava-tu, the '‘pot on whicn 
his horse stood, tuincdt l.alf round, •* like a potti'iS wheel.” duuotle?siii ^‘on- 
, .'imatiou of Uie nille.\ibihty of neck of whiLh we noT sneak. J L 
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'/) There seems to have been some doubt about the exact meaning of 
this sentence in the original. M. Reuiusat, translates it, “ This is the 
nlace to ^hich I shall return a long time heuce.’^ The version in the text 
is bv M. Klaproth. 

fS; IVie river Heng. — The Chinese transcription of Ganga — the Ganges. 
Hiuan thsang writes it Khing kia. — Kl. 

(0) The rank of Py chi foe^ — i. e. Pratyeka Buddha. (See Chap, XIII. 
note 13.) — Kl. 

(10) The epocJi of Sages. — In Chinese, //"mw ; in Sanscrit 

BhadrakalpUy ‘ the era of virtuous sages.’ According to the cosmogony of 
the Buddhists, the mundane systems succeed each in perpetual renewals and 
ilestructions, having their origin at the second Dhyiina, in the kalpa or 
tpoc/i of the foundation. The successive formation of the vai ions regions 
.f the world occupies an intermediate kalpa^ or the twentieth juirt of the 
kalpa of the funjid'itioa. It is only on the completion of all these forma* 
tiuus trom the legions of tlie gods to the surface of the earth, and as far as 
luount .Suineru, that they become peopled by beings who proceed from the 
thiul region of the second Dhyaua, which is also the most elevated. This 
population continues during nineteen intermediate kalpas, till the origin 
of the infernal regions and the time when the life of man is reduced from 
innuineiable years to SO, 000. Then begins the second perioO, which is the 
knlp£L of habitation or of stnliUtg. During this kalpa, a thousand Bud- 
dhas must appear to renew by turns the Buddhic doctiine, and for this 
jcuson it is designated the Uhadrakalpa,ot kalpa of vn (nous sages. The 
hr.'t iutennediate kalpa lasts till the age of man is reduced fioui SO, 000 
\ears to 10 ; then follows the second intermediate kalpa, in whicii the age 
of man reascends to 80,000 years ; and so for seventeen such revolutions, 
which then complete the great kalpa. 

Tile kal[)a in which we live is the Bhadrakalpa^ or kalpa of tlie \irtuou& 
‘-ac^es. A lij't of all the thousami Buddhas of this kalpa, who have 
alreadv aj’}>cared, has been printed in China, in Sanscrit, Tibetan, Mand- 
chu, Mongolian, and Chinese. A similar li^t may be found in the Maha- 
\ana Sutra, Bhadrakalpdngya, which has been translated into Mongol. Mr. 
J. J. Schmidt, has extracted from these two works the list of the thousand 
Buddhas in Sanscrit. (Ueber Die Tauseud Buddhas, read at the Acadeiny 

St. Petersburgh, 10 Oct. 1832). — Kl. 

ill; To remain in the age. — Hiuan thsang thus reports this event accord- 
iiij- to the legend. “ Hard by the garden of Ah moti lo, there is a tower 
erected m tlie place where Foe announced his Xirvdna. Foe being here, 
tc .1 nan. " He that has fathomed the primal cause of the four species 
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of supernatural properties (in Sanscrit may remain an entire Kalpa 

in the world. Now I have accomplished this age ; how much longer 
should I remain in the world ?’* Thrice did he repeat the question; but 
A nan answered not, for the heavenly Mara had daikenedhis understanding. 
A nan then rose fiom his seat and proceeded to the forest to meditate in 
silence. The prince of the Maras then approached Foe, and said ; “ The Jn 
lai hath been long in the world ! He hath converted and saved as many as 
there be grains of sand in the dust. Now the Buddha hath attained such 
advanced age as makes it well for him to enter nir\ana/’ The Venerable of 
the Age then took a little earth, and placing it on the nail of his finger, asked 
the Mai a, “ Is there more eaith on all the teirestrial surface than on my 
finger?” The Mara replied, There is more earth on the terrestrial sur- 
face.” Then said Buddha : “ The number of beings whom I ha^e convert- 
ed and saved, is as the little earth U})on my finger ; while the unconverted 
are as the mass of the whole earth. Nevertheless, in three months lienee 
I shall enter nirvana.” The prince of the Maras having heard this went 
away satisfied, and withdrew to his ordinary abode. 

A nan being in the forest dreamt that he beheld a great tree, who«e wide 
spread branches, were covered with a beautiful thick foliage, offering a 
pleasant shade. Suddenly a frightful storm arose, uprooted that tree, and 
scattered it in fragments. A nan then thought, Is the Venerable of the 
Age about to enter Nirvana? My heart fears it I” He then went and 
enquired of Foe, who answered, “ Already have 1 warned thee of it, but 
thou weit daikenedby the Mara. Tlie king of the Maras hath but now 
left me, and to him have I promised soon to enter nirvana. Behold the 
purport of thy dream.”* 

The in Chinese in Tibetan d/ioud, in Mongol 

s i ffiJiou oi: s/iimnoH, in ManJehu are powerful demons, who dwell in 
the heaven aca? (‘ that exercises a power over the meta- 
morphoses produced by others^). This heaven is placed immediately 
below that of the first Dhyana ; and is the fourth above the Trayastrinsa, 
or thirty-three inhabited by Indra and the genii, subj^'ct to his authoi ity. 
The Maras reign o\er all the six heavens of the world of desires. The 
chief of the Maras is named Mara in Sanscik, and Mo v'Uiirj in Chinese. 
He is the Katna or god of pleasure of the Hindus. Tiie Maras are the re- 
doubted enemies of Buddha and his doctrine, which principally aimed at the 
conquest of sensuality by every possible effort, and they employ a variety of 
pernicious means to prevent mankind from following that doctrine. To 
this end they assume human forms, and appear in the world as heretic phi- 
• Plan i £(«h, B. LX\ I. art, 9. p. 5. 
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losophers, seducers, and tyrants. Sakya Muni himself suffered greatly 
from their persecution, and his uncle Devadatta, who sought to counteract 
him in every way, is regarded as an emanation of the iMaras. The life of 
the king of these demons is equal to about ten thousand millions of years ; 
for one thousand six hundred of these make one day of his life, and he lives 
eighteen thousand of such years. He bears the title of the ‘ All powerful 
Happy One.’ In spite of all their opposition to Buddha and his doctrine, 
the Maras are not after all his true enemies ; and in acting as they do, 
they but augment the glory and excellence of his doctrine. — Kl. 

{\2) Examined aneio the treasure of the Laws. — According to the Mon- 
golian History of Sanang Setsen, the first compilation of the sayings and 
doctrines of Buddha was made in the time of JMargasiraj (Bimbasara) king 
of Magadha. At that era, the three chiefs of the clergy, Ananda, Chikhola 
Akchi, Kasyapa, and five hundred Arlians, assembled together at Vimala- 
jana-i in koundi, and collected the sayings of Buddha relative to the primary 
piinciples of his doctrine, the four great truths. 

A hundred and ten years after that of the nirvana, when Ghasalang 
oughei yiO)n~un khaghan (Asoka) was master of the gifts of religion, seven 
hundred Arhans assembled in the great town of Vaisdli, and under the pre- 
sidence of the monk 2'egolden amourliksan, collected his saying relative to 
the principal mean of the doctrine, the nullity of all existence. This king 
included in the collection of the words and images of the Glorious One, a 
vast number of objects fitted for spiritual edification. 

Three hundred years after tliat, following the Nirvana of Sdkya Muni, 
when Kanika, king of Gatchu (or Galcht) was master of the gifts of reli- 
gion, it happened that an emanation ol Siumou (Mara), named Maha deva,, 
became a devotee in the convent of Jalandhara, in the kingdom of Gatchiin 
Kunasana, and mixed up unnatural transformations {Riddhi KhouhUghan) 
with religion. For this reason five hundred Bodhisattwas, five hundred 
Arhans, five hundred Pandits, assembled under the pre^ulence of 
nutruy and collected Biuldlia’s dicta concerning the ultimate principle of the 
doctrine, which was their final completion. This last collection consists prin- 
cipally of the Dharanis or formuhe of conjuration, ixc. 

The Shaster Chirkola translated into IMongol ; and quoted in 

the notes of M. Schmidt, contains the following notice of the dicta and doc- 
tiines of Buddha: “The fiist collection was made in the summer of the 
year following that in which Buddlia entered nirvana, at the liead of tlie 
river lloutd, where Ananda and five hundred .\rhans collected his first say- 
ings. The collection of intermediate sayings was made one hundred and ten 
-.ears after the Nirvana, when Ghasalang oughei XqiU‘U '1 Khan, of the king- 
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dum of Agliodoughar, was master of religion. It was made by Ajaourliksan, 
and seven hundred other Arhans, who collected the intermediate words ot 
Euddha. 

“Ihree hundred years after the entry of Buddha upon lhr^ ana, at the 
time nhen Kanika was master of the gifts of religion, five hundred Bodhi- 
sattwas and five hundred Arhans, assembled under the presidence of Vish- 
ninnitra in the convent of Jalandri, in the kingdom of Keshmeri (Kashmir) 
and collected the last vrords of Buddha. At this epoch all the sayings of Bud- 
dha were collected in books, and they adopted as his true and infallible doc- 
trine four great sections which contain eighteen subdivisions. The first 
ureat section is composed of seven, the second of three, the third also of 
three, and the fourth of five of these sub-divisions.’' 

The three compilers of these books after the death of Buddha were Anan~ 
doy Upali and Kasyapa. “ A nan, says the Fou fa thsang yu yuan king^ 
signifies iuhilation in Sanscrit. He was the son of the king Ilou fan U’ang. 
He was born on the very day ihat Buddha attained the supreme degree of 
intelligence. As on tliis occasion the whole kingdom was in a state of joy- 
ousness, A nan’received^this name, lie followed Buddha, embraced the life 
of an anchorite, and obtained the rank of Arhan. He is the first among 
those * who had heard much/ and was therefore in the better position to 
compile the treasure of the law. After the death of the Tathiigata, he and 
Manjusri convoked a great assembly in the * iron-girt mountaif/ and other 
places where they collected the treasure of the Sutras, signifies in 

Sanscrit, ‘ born by metamorphosis / but the word is also explained to mean 
* stiperior head/ because it was lie who best received the precepts ; and as 
he best understood eveuts, he assembled, after the death of the Tathagata, 
five hundred pious persons in the cavern of the Pi i>h'i la ithe tree of Pho 
ft) and with them compiled the Vinayas. Kasyapa signifies in Sanscrit 
‘imbibed splendor.’ It is said that his body was shining and resplendent, 
and hid the propeity of reflecting other objects. After the death of the 
Tathagata, he convoked a great assembly in the cavern of Pi pho /o, and in 
other places where he compiled the Ab/udharmas.* Hiuan thsang states 
that the sages engaged in preparing the comj)ilation called ^an tsang, or 
the Three Treasures, collected at first a hundred thousand S^lokas, or double 
verses of the Sutras of Sakya Muni, then a hundred thousand Slokas of the 
X’^mayas, and lastly a bundled thousand Slokns of the Abhidharmas , in all 
three hundred thousand Slokas, containing six raillion six hundred tliou- 
band words. t — Kl. 

* Sun G«mc/<i seu, B. X 1. ]>. 7. 

t Plan I tiuii, B. J.iH. p. lO, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


■'-imIijCuCc of the five nvors. — Xirvana of A nan. — IIi= death m the middle of 

the riv er. 

At the distance of four ijeou yan' j'ou come to the Conjivear.c 
nf the fii-e rivers.^ A nan, proceeding from tlie kingdom d/o kie 
towards Phi she with the intention of entering 711 houan 
the gods informed the king A che shi^ of tlie circumstance. 
The latter, full of diligence, marched after him at the head of all 
his troops and arrived on the banks of tlie river.* All the Li 
Me of Phi she li having learnt the arrival of ,/ 7 ian, came also 
to the interview. All having arrived at the river, A 7 ian reflect- 
ed and considered, that if he should proceed in advance che sh' 
would await him ; if he should retrace his steps he would have 
the Li chhe following his footsteps. In his indignation he burnt 
himself in the middle of the stream; the flame of the san 7 /ikA 
consumed his body and he entered 7 ii houan. Ilis body was divided 
into two parts, and one part was carried to each side of the river, 
so that the two kings' had each a half of the she li of his bodv. 
Thev returned with tliese and erected towers." 

XOTES. 

I) Funr ijeou yans. — about, 6 miles. 

< i) The confluence nf the five rivers . — Fa liian crossed the Hi lian or Gan- 
daki before arriving at Phi she li, or Vaisdti, as that town was situated 
several li to the east of the river. From Vaisali he followed the left bank 
of the Gandaki to its confluence with the Ganges near the present town of 
Hajypore, and north of Patna. Several rivers fall into the Ganges betwixt 
this place and the Sone, so that it is probable the neighbourhood bore lu 
former times the name of the five rivers. — Kl. 

From Mo kie towards Phi she li . — A nan came from the kingdom ot 
Marull.a, situated on the south of the Ganges, and crossed that ir.er on his 
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way to Vciisali, to enter nirvana, most probably at the same place v-Lcr-* 
Buddha had departed the world.— Ivl. 

(4) Informed the king A che iht. — This, or rather ^ cha s/n, is the trans 
ciiption of a Sanscrit word which signifies, according to the last section of 
the Ki phan king, ‘ he v:ho begets not hatred,’ or * icho makes not crionies.' 
Hiuan thsang writes the name of this prince A ton to she ton Ion , and as- 
serts that the ancient orthography, A che shi, is corrupt and abiidgeJ. The 
Sanscrit word is (he who begets not hatred). He was a king of 

!Magadha, who reigned about 8u8 years before our era ; for it is to that year 
that Chinese and Japanese Chronology refers the death of A nan or Ananda, 
namely, in the 30th of the XXXth sexagenary cycle, and the llth of king 
Li wautj of China. Ananda must have lived therefore 130 years, as he uas 
born m the year when Sakya Muni obtained Buddhahood, that is O'JS of our 
era. — Kl. 

It is impossible in the present state of our knowledge to account satisfac- 
torily for the great discrei'ancy between the chronology of the Chinese, and 
Trans-HimaUyan Buddhists and that of the Burmese, Singhalese and Sia- 
mese ; but it is not diflicult to sliow that the former fuiuislies suflicient 
materials for its own complete refutation. In tlic first place ; all authii- 
rities concur in referring the death of Sakya, to the reign of Ajataia! i u . 
Now according to the chronology of the Vayu and Matsva Puranan, tiiis 
piince douiished about 21.3, or according to the I'hfikit Purdun (iii which 
ti e reigns of the Saisuniiga princes are made to a\er,age 30 years), about 
280 years before Chnnchagvjita , and as the latter was a contemiiorary of 
Seleucus Xioator, who reigned from 310 to ,30,» B. C., we htue but to aid 
three centuries to the above numbers to determine nj'proximately tlie era of 
Sakva's death. If we adopt the clironology of the Vuyu and .I/a/syn, tlie 
result will very closely coincide with the Burmese and Ccsluncse d.ite ot 
that event, naimly 514 B. C. In tlic second place, the uortlicrn authori- 
ties aser that tlic second revision of tlie scriptures took place 110 ye.iis 
after Mie death ol bi'ikya, in tlie reign of Asoka. But tlie well ascertained 
era of this prince (aliout the middle of the third century before Ciuist) is 
violently inconsistent with Chinese and Tibetan rln onoioeips, vvhieli fi.v tlic 
Nirvana respectively in il ll) and 8S2 B. C. On tiie vvliole the I) ilu., .: 4 
ividence and prolmliility is gie.itly in f.ivour of tlie Ilurinese and Singhalese 
determination of tins epoch ; and I think tliere need be no lieska-ioii lo 
attirming tliat Sakya llouri.slied towards the close of tlie seventh and m ' 
earlier part of tlie si.vth cental y before Christ. Tlie events spoke-i ■>( • ; 

text must liave occe.rred tovvaids the close of the si.vtli es-nlurv. — J W' i. 

( 5 I On the InnKt nf the riter , — the Gauge, par e.M rilence. 
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^b) The jL&iiie of his sun met. — The bodies of the Buddhas, Bodhisattwas, 
und other sanctified personages are, according to the Buddhist notions, held 
to be incombustible by natural hre, being consumable only by that of 
Samadhi, transcribed in Chinese San me'i ; that is to say, the fire of pro- 
found religious meditation, which issues from the body of the defunct, and 
consumes it, in order to reproduce it in all the beauty with which it was 
adorned in life.* — Kl. 

(7) The two kings. — It would appear that though the inhabitants of 
Vaisali had a republican government, they had nevertheless a king. The 
two kings of our text are A che shi of Magadha, and the chief, whoever he 
was, of the Li chhe^ or Lichchawi of Vaisali. — Kl, 

(8) And built towers. — One of these towers, containing a moiety of 
the reliques of Ananda, has already been mentioned as belonging to the 
town of Vaisali. — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


Kingdom of Mo kie thi.— Town of Pa ban fou.— Mount Khi che kiu.— Mountain 
rawed by the Genu, — Anni\ersary festival of the birth of Foe.— Hospitals. t- 
Print of the foot of Foe.— Inscription. — Town of A'i li. 

Crossing the river and proceeding southward one yeou yan,' 
you arrive at the kingdom of Mo hie thif and the town of Pa 
han fou.‘ This was the capital of king A yu. The palaces of 
the king within the town have walls, the stones of which were 
put together by the genii. The sculptures and the carved work 
wltich adorn the windows, are such as cannot be equalled in the 
present age ; they still exist. 

The younger brother of the king A yvf having obtained the 
doctrinal degree of Arhan, dwelt constantly in the mountains 
Khi rhe kiuf where he delighted himself in leisure and repose. 
The king, who revered him, beseeched him to come and perform 
divine worship in his palace ; but the prince, pleased with his 
tranquil abode among the mountains, refused to accept the iuvi- 
* See Chap. XX'IV. note 4, p, 227. 
z 
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tatioii The king then said to his younger brother ; “ Only 
accept my invitation and I shall cause a mountain to be raised 
for you in the midst of the town ” The king caused meat and drink 
to be brought, and called the genii, and said to them : — “ Accept, 
all of you, my invitation for to-morrow ; but you must not seat 
yourselves at table till each hath made me a present.” Next day all 
the genii brought, each one, a large stone four or five paces square. 
When the assembly was over, he charged the genu to construct 
■I great mountain of stone, and to erect at the foot of the moun- 
tain with five great square stones, a stone-house, three chang 
long, two wide, and about 1 chang high. There was then a 
brahman of the Great Translation, named Lo tha'i szu pho mi, 
who dwelt in that town ; he was enlightened and full of wisdom ; 
there was nothing that he did not fundamentally understand ; he 
maintained himself in perfect purity. The king conferred upon 
Inm all maimer of honours, obeyed him as a master, and when 
he went to consult him, dared not to sit in his presence. The 
king in token of his respect and regard, took him by the hand ; 
but after he had done so, the brahman immediately washed him- 
self. For more than fifty years the eyes of the kingdom and its 
confidence were placed upon this single man. He extended and 
spread abroad the Law of Foe, so that the heretics could not 
resist its prevalence. 

The body of the ecclesiastics founded very lofty and very 
beautiful Mo ho ijan Sen k>a Ian'' near the towers of king 
./ >jv. There are also temples of the Less Translation, inhabited 
by altogether six or seven hundred ecclesiastics. There are 
also to be seen colleges admirably built in a severe and majestic 
style. Shn men of lofty virtue, from the four quartcis i)f the 
globe, and students in quest of instruction in philosophv, all 
repair to these temples. The masters of the sons of Brahm.ans 
are called also Wen elm s:v h.' In this country, the SI a wen of 
exalted virtue are of the Great Trai slatiuH , the Pi kleom follow 
their example and obey them; .and those that dwell in the seng 
km Ian are all of the Kingdom of the M ddie,* 
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The towns and cities of this kingdom are great ; the people 
rich, fond of discussion, but compassionate and just in all their^ 
dealings. Every year in celebration of the eighth day of the 
moon Mao,* they prepare four-wheeled cars on which they erect 
bamboo stages, supported by spears, so that they form a pil- 
lar two chang high, having the appearance of a tower. They 
cover it with a carpet of white felt, upon which they place the 
images of all the celestial divinities, which they decorate with 
gold and silver and coloured glass. Above they spread an 
awning of embroidered work ; at the fonr corners are little 
chapels, having each a Buddha seated, with Boddhisattwas 
standing beside him. There may be about twenty cars, all 
differing from each other in their ornament and importance. 
On this day all the streets are thronged with the assembled 
population. Theatrical representations are exhibited, gymnastic- 
sports, and concerts of music. The brahmans come to visit 
Foci the Buddhas arrive in the town according to their orde', 
and halt at the resting places. At nightfall they every where 
light lanterns in the places where they perform gymnastic 
sports, and where concerts are given in honor of the fete. 
People repair thither from all the provinces, and the delegates 
whom the chiefs of the kingdoms maintain in the town, have 
each established there a Medicitie~house of happiness and vtf- 
tue.'* The poor, the orphans, the lame, in short all the sick of 
the provinces repair to these houses, where they receive all that 
is necessary for their wants. Physicians examine their com- 
plaints ; they are supplied with meat and drink according to 
expedience, and medicines are administered to them. Every thing 
contributes to soothe them : those that are cured go away ot 
themselves. The king A yu, having destroyed seven towers 
erected eighty-four thousand others. The great tower which 
he first erected is about three U south of the town. Before this 
town is the print of the feet of Foe they have there erected a 
temple, the gate of which is turned to the tower, and faces the 
';ortli. To the south of the tower there is a pillar about four or 
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five chang in circumference, and at least three chang high ; upon 
this pillar is an inscription to this effect : — “ The king A yu gave 
Yon feou thi to the priesthood of the four parts ; he redeemed it 
from them with silver ; and this three times.” At three or four 
hundred paces to the north of this tower, the king A yu formerly 
built the town Ni U.'* In the centre there is a pillar of stone, 
also three chang high, upon the summit of which is placed a 
lion. Upon this pillar is an inscription which rehearses the 
foundation of the town of Xi It, the reason for building it, and 
the year, the day, and the month. 


NOTES. 

1 1; Tie space of one yeon ynn. — About 4 miles. 

;2) The kingdom of Mo kie thi. — The name of this kingdom is transenb- 
■f. by other Cliinese authors. Mo kia t/io, and Mo kie tho ; it is Magadha. 
T South Behar, situated south of the Ganges. Fa hian is the first Chinese 
author who makes mention of this kingdom, which in A. D. 647, sent an 
embassy to the emperor Tai tsoung of the dynasty of the Thong. Accord- 
inc to the account of western countries anne.xed to the history of this 
<'m-. .sty, It appertaiaed to Mid-India, and was a hundred thousand /i in 
( '.rcumference. Tlie soil is feitile and produces different kinds of grain, 
amongst others a variety of rice, called the ‘ rice of great folks.’ The king 
resides in the town of Km che ktc lo pou !o, called also Kiu son mo pho lo, 
end town of Po to li Isu, which e.vtends on the north as far as the river 
King kin (Ganges). 

The memoir upon the western countries under the great Thang dynasty 
ilso calls it the kingdom of Mo kie tho, and gives it likewise one hundred 
t’misand ii in circuit. It adds th.it there were few large towns, but many 
V .llages and hamlets. The emperor A>o tsoMuy of the same dvnastv, who 
reigned betwi.vt K. D. 650 and 683, dispatched as ambassador to the king- 
dom of Magadha Wang yuan thae, who erected a monument with an in- 
scription in the temple Mo ho phon thi. At a later period the emperor 
Te tsoung (780-801) presented a bell with an inscription to tlie temple of 
Ka Ian tho. This is the last mention of Magadlia in Chinese history.* 

Vceording to the last section of the IMi phan king, Mo kia tho, or .Maga- 
dha. signifies in Sanscrit ‘ e.rcess of goodneaa.' — Kl. 

* Plan 1 raia, B. LXV. p. 8 uiu 
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The Na Ian iho mentioned in the foregoing note is the Kdlanila of the 
Pali Biiddhistical annals, situated at one yojana distant from Rajagriha. 
See note G, Chap. XXVIII. — J. 'W. L. 

(3) The town of Pa lian fou, — the ancient transcription of Palibothra, 
so celebrated in classical history. Hiuan thsang names it Pho ta li tiu 
chhing, that is to say, the town of the Son of the (tree) Pho ta li. We 
shall see lower down the origin of this name, which in Sanscrit 
Pataliputra) has the same signification. The Chinese translate the latter 
part of the name putra, son, by the character isu, having the same meaning. 
They do the like in other cases ; for instance, they express the name 
Sdripntra (in Pali, Sdripulto) the son of the Saras or Sari, by She h tsn, 
as well as She li fou, in which latter case the fou represents the Sanscrit 
putra, or Pali putto, as in the case of Pa lian fou of Fa hian ; for in the 
common dialect the syllable fou is pronounced fout. 

As for this transcription Pa lian fou, it coincides remarkably with the 
rioXiV/SoSpa of Arrian and Stephen of Byzance, whilst the true Sanscrit 
orthography, Pataliputra, which has no nasal after the syllable li, corre- 
siionds better with the UaXiSoOpa of Ptolemy and Strabo. Tlie illustrious 
Rennell has already sufficiently shown (Mem. of a Map of Hind. p. 49; 
that this town, which .Arrian calls the greatest in India, and places in the 
country of the Prasii, at the embouchure of the Erranoboas into the Ganges, 
was situated in the neighbourhood of Patna, below the confluence of the 
Sone with that river. The Sone indeed bears the appellation, 
Hiranyabdhu (golden arm), and Hiranyaldha (rolling gold', ; 

and one of these two names has been changed by the Greeks into Errano- 
ioas. 

The name Pataliputra given to this town, signifies the ‘ Son of the tree 
Pdl'di' The following extract (GtO .V. D.) from the ‘ Memoir reyarihny 
uesiern countries under the Thanej,' thus accounts for the origin of the 
name. 

*■ To the south of the river Khing kia (Ganges) is the ancient town ; it 
IS seventy li in circumference ; its site is vacant and covered with jungle : 
neither foundations nor ruins are to be seen. Formerly, when the age of 
man still consisted of innumerable years, it bore the name of Kiu sou mo 
phou lo, that is, ‘ the city of the palace of odorous flowers,’ (in Sanscrit, 
Kusumapura, ‘ flowery town.’) The Royal palace was filled with 
flowers, .and hence its name. When the age of man was no more than a 
tiiousand years, it was called Pho to li tsu, town of the Son of Pho to li, 
i.iid not as formerly written, Pa lian fou. There was then a brahman en- 
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(lowed ^ith lofty faculties and immense knowrledge. The nuinbet of his 
discijles amounted to a thousand, whom he instructed in all things relating 
to the sciences. His disciples, going forth one day to promenade, observed 
cne of their companions dejected and sorrowful; they asked him what 
c.ftiicted him. He replied: ‘The most perfect beauty and strength, sc 
much admired, are impeded in their progress; the aits acquired in so many 
years and months, are not perfected; this is that which athicts heart.’ 
The other disciples rallied him with pleasantry ; ‘Come, he talks of soon 
having a son ; we must have him married. Let us therefore name two 
rtUiongst us who shall be the father and mother of the youth, and two 
who shall be the father and mother of the maiden.” They went to fc(juic 
distance, sat under the tree Po to li and called it the free of the 

hn^ihaad of the maiden. They gathered ripe fruits, drew limpid water, and 
I'repared every thing for the nuptial ceremony. He who represented the 
♦ather of the damsel being satisfied that the time was auspicious for the 
union, took up a flowering brancii and presented it to the disciple, saying, 
‘ The moment is propitious for your nuptials ; be happy and sejiarare no 
n‘.o:*e.‘ These words filled the heart of the youth with jov. Towards 
'-\ening, when all were about to return home, he, absoibed in amorous cou- 
'emplation, would remain behind. The other discij les said to him. “ What 
'.e have been doing, is a bit of mere pleasantry ; come away with us : tiie 
woods are full of savage animals that will tear you to pieces.* Lut the 
■ cung man left them, and walked towards the tree. When night had spread 
« dt her shades, a strange light illumined the plain ; the ropes of a beauntul 
; avilion, adorned with curtains, were stretched out. and every tuing pn - 
I tily arranged. Suddenly a venerable old man, resting upon a stafl', madt 
ms appearance, as also an old woman leading a young damsel. These 
t vo personages received him graciously; the way was filled with people, 
gaily decked, and singing, and playing musical instruments. Tne 
< .d man showed him the young maiden and said ‘ Behold your newly 
f'^peused '' Feast and song and music and rejoicing were kept uj* fur seven 
i.avs. Meanwhile the other disciples, fearing that their compunion had 
Leen tom by wild beasts, went in search of him. When tliev saw him tiiev 
(.itreaied him to return; but he refused aod followed not. Sometime 
citerwards, he came of his own accord to the town to visit his parents, and 
narrated to them what had happened. All who heard the tale were asto- 
r ished. lie conducted his fuends to the forest, showed them the tree 
v-t vered with flowers, and a great train of servants and slaves and hor'e'- 
' onang and going. The old man approached to receive them, and enter- 
iwii.ed them wah a dinner accompanied with music, Lastiv, after that ^ht 
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master of the house had shown them every fitting attention, these friends 
returned to the town, and told of what they had seen wherever they went. 
At the end of a year a son was born (to the disciple), who then said to his 
wife, ‘ I would now return to my home ; grieve not at my departure : and 
prevent it not ; I will come back and abide with you.’ His wife imparted what 
she had heard to the old white-headed man, to whom the disciple then said, 

‘ In orde*that man should live happily, it is necessary that he should dwell 
m an inhabited place. Let houses therefore be constructed and think ol 
nought else.’ All the servants set forthwith to noik and completed the 
t.isk in a few days. This was ‘ tAe ancient town of oderi/erous flowen,’ 
which received of this son, and because it was constructed by the genii, was 
called ‘ the town of the Son of the Pho to ii.”* 

Although the notions received from Sanscrit works by Col. ilford with 
the assistance of his pandits are not altogether free fiom suspicion, I must 
net omit to state here what he says of Pataliputra, and the signification of 
the name. Knshumapura was, according to the Brahnniiula, built by the 
king Vdaii, grandfather of Maha Bali (called also -Vaurffl, and Maha padmo '. 
Kusumapura signifies the City of flowers, and was likewise called the city 
of the Lotus, Padmarati. According to tradition its ancient site was at 
P/aiiirnrt, the name of which, in the spoken dialects, has the same significa- 
tion as Kusumapura. The Ganges having altered its course, this town was 
giadually removed to Pliulwari.or the present Patna, also called Piitaliputra. 
etter the son of one form of Deri, who took the name of Pdtali de'ci, the 
blender goddess. Her son was named Pataliputra, and the town Pdtuti- 
piitia j'lira. Tliis etymology of Col. Wilford’sis untenable however, as the 
name of the town is and not qrTrTf^tl^. In another memoir 

Wilford places Pataliputra, or Kusumapura, ten leagues west-south-west of 
P. tp.a.t in which he may be perfectly justified. — Kl. 

The narratives of Fa hian and Hiuan thsang leave no room to doubt 
ticit Patna is the true position of P.ilibothra. Another account of the 
luvthological origin of this town is given by Mr. Ravenshaw, iu the Jour- 
1 . .1 of tlie Asiatic Society for February 1815, to which I refer the reader. 

Tile aj pro.vimate date of the foundation of this town, or ot Us erection 
r to the ca]iital of the empire may, I think, be ascertained vvith tolerable 
1 ertamty. In the first place Pataliputra is no where mentioned (as far as I 
I an asceitain) in the Buddha scriptures, although Sakya must have frequently 
passed in its neighbourhood, if not over its actual site, in his various journeys 
to and from betwixt Vaisali and Rajagriha. This negative evidence would be 
si.rticient to establish the non-existence of this famous city in that age ; 

* I .an t B L.W, p. 9 V.andseq. t lies, 5'ol. I.\. n. 30, G7. 
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and is further confirmed by a passage in the Pali Buddhistical Annals from 
which we learn that two ministers of the king of Magadha (no doubt Ajata- 
satru) were engaged in the erection of a citadel at the village of Patali, as 
a check upon the Jf'nJJians, at the time when Sakya passed that way for the 
last time en route to Kusinagara. On that occasion he prophesied that 
Patali would become a great city, and predicted its destruction by fire, by 
water, and by treachery. It would further appear that the inl^bitants of 
this village suffered great hardship and extortion by being turned out of 
their houses for a fortnight or a month at a time, to accommodate the 
officers and messengers continually passing and repassing betwixt Vaisali 
and Rajagriha. To avoid these oppressions they built an dwuiathayaran, 
or rest-house for the accommodation of travellers. All this quadrates well 
with Hindu accounts ; for in the Vdyu (see Wilson, ViiJum Parana, p. 467,) 
Vdayanca the son of Ajilasatru, is stated to have built Kusumapura, or 
Pataliputra, “ on the southern angle of the Ganges.” This might be about 
two centuries before the reign of Chandragupta, giving ainjile time for the 
city to attain the extent and magnificence ascribed to it by Megasthenes. 

The condition of Pataliputra in the seventh century, as described in the 
foregoing note, sufficiently accounts for the obliteration of all trace of that 
ancient city in the present day. Nevertheless, the surrounding neighbourhood 
seems well worthy the diligent investigation of the antiquarian. — J. W. L. 

(4) The younger brother of king A yu, — Hiuan thsang says he was named 
Mo ht yan tho lo, that is, ‘ the great emperor,’ and that he was born of the 
same mother, as A yu or A soka. Ho hi yan tho lo is the Sanscrit 
Mahendra, which signifies pretty nearly as given above, — ‘the greatly 
powerful,’ ‘the sovereign.’ — Kl. 

The sanctified character of this Mahendra, would lead us to infer that he 
1 .' identical witli the Mahindo of the Mahavanna, the celebrated apostle of 
lluiUl!;i>m in Ceylon. But in that work he is stated to be the son, and not 
the 'mother, of Asoka, who it will be remembered, is said to have slain all 
l,]v brothers, save one. — J. W. L. 

f.'i . In the hill Khi che kiu. — This hill, situated in the kingdom of Maga- 
clia, and forming part of the chain which tiaverses South llehar from the 
Sonc to Rajmahal, will be more fully described in Chapter XXIX. It is 
! amed Ky ly tho lo kiu ta, in the narrative of Iliuan thsang. This is the 
transcription of the Sanscrit Gridhrakuta, ‘ the Peak of the Vulture.’ 

Tne Chinese translate the name Tsieou fang ; they call it also Ling tsieou 
Jung, or ‘ Peak of the supernatural Vulture.’ This is one of the places 
wliere Silkya Muni longest dwelt and preached. It bears at present the 
came of Giddore in our maps.— Kl. 
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(6) Ma ho yan ^eng kia Jan. — Monasteries of those monks who studied 
the great translation . — Kl. 

(7) Are also called Wen chu szu li. — One of the Chinese transcriptions 
of Manjusri, a Buddhist divinity already spoken of in Note 29, Chap. XVI. 
It is also an honorific title applied to the most learned brahmans. — Kl. 

(8) Are all of the kingdom of the middle, that is, ^“dhyadesa, 

in Pali, Majjadesa, or Central India. Under this title is comprised the entire 
country between Kuruksheira on the north, Allahabad on the south, the 
Himalayas to the east, and the Vindhya mountains to the west ; including 
therefore the present provinces of Allahabad, Agra, Delhi, Oude, Behar, 
\c. — Kl. 

(9) The eighth day of the moon Mao — that is the fourth moon, the cha- 
racter Mao being the fourth of the ten signs of the cycle of twelve. It is 
the anniversary of the birthday of Sakya Muni, and is celebrated to this day 
amongst all Buddhists with the greatest solemnity. It is distinguished in the 
Court Almanac of Pekin, as ‘ the holy birthday of Shy kia icen foe.’ The 
Mongols call it the ‘ moon of grace.’ The Kalmuks celebrate this festival 
from the 8th to the 15th of the first month of summer, and consequently 
the fourth of the year, i. e. in the middle of the month of May. — Kl, 

In my former note upon the Bauddha procession at I'm thian (see page 
21,) I omitted to mention a very singular fact which strongly confirms my 
opinion that the modern procession of Jaganuath originates in the Buddhist 
practice described by Fa hian. It is this, that in the ordinary native pic- 
tures of the Avataras of Vishnu, the ninth avatar, {Saud- 

(Jha avatar), is represented by a figure of Jaganniith or the Hath Jdttrd. 
I have failed to ascertain from pandits any explanation of this. In the 
I ishntt purdaa, A ishnu is represented as becoming incarnate in the per- 
son of Buddha, for purposes of illusion ; a convenient artifice of the brah- 
mans to dispose of all difficulties attending the popularly admitted superna- 
tural character of Siikya ; but this does not explain the circumstance of 
Jaganniith being regarded as typifying the Bauddhavatar. The circumstance 
would seem to indicate an under current of popular tradition which had 
survived the changes of national religion and all the efforts ol the priest- 
hood to suppress it. 

Since writing the note above alluded to, I have perused some admit able 
observations upon the intermixture of Buddhism with Hinduism by the Rev. 
Dr. Stevenson of Bombay, who upon grounds nearly similar, infers the Bud- 
dhist origin of the festival of Jagannath.* In the same volume is a highly 
jateresting paper by the same author upon a Bauddha-Vaishnava sect in the 
tier die jLiiinuU vf the Royal .isiatic Society, A'ol. \ II. pp. 7, 8 
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Marhatta country, in Guzerat, Central India, and tbe Carnatic. These 
sectaries worship Vishnu under the name Pandurang, or Vitlhal, whom 
they recognise as the ninth or Bauddha avatar, undertaken however, not for 
the purpose of deluding mankind, but for the more rational purpose 
instructing them and leading them in the way of salvation. In their writ- 
ings these sectaries speak slightingly of the Vedas, of tbe brahmans, and of 
Hindu superstitions ; while their own practices seem to be essentially Bud- 
dhist. Dr. Stevenson’s paper well merits a careful perusal. The subject 
of Indian syncretisms has never yet been sufficiently studied ; and until it be 
so we can not hope to attain to any adequate comprehension of the strange 
and heterogeneous character of Hindu superstition. — J. W. L. 

(10) Medicine-house of happiness and virtue. — The Medicine-houses or 
hospitals here alluded to were very probably established in conformity with 
the commands of Asoka, the second of whose famous edicts, still extant 
upon the rocks of Dhauli and Girinar, is thus translated by the late James 
Prinsep : “ Every where within the conquered provinces of raja Piyadasi, 
the beloved of the gods, as well as in the parts occupied by the faithful, 
such as Chola, Pida, Satigapuira, and Ketalaputra, and even as far as 
Tamba panni (Ceylon), — and moreover within the dominions of Antiochus 
the Greek (of which Antiochus’ generals are the rulers), every where the 
heaven-beloved raja Piyadasi’s double system of medical aid is establish, 
ed ; both medical aid for men, and medical aid for animals ; together with 
medicaments of all sorts which are suitable for men and suitable for animals. 
And wherever there is not (such provision), in all such places they are to 
be prepared, and to be planted ; both root drugs and herbs, wheresoever 
there is not (a provision of them), in all such places shall they be deposited 
and planted.” 

These incidental correspondences are of infinite value in confirming the 
narrative of our pilgrim, as well as for the sure light they throw upon anci- 
ent manners. The reader will no doubt be reminded by the foregoing 
edict of the singular institution at Surat, known by the name the Banyan 
hospital, too often described by European visitors to require further notice 
here. The circumstance did not escape the observation of Prinsep, who 
boldly, but not without plausibility, remarks •* If proper inquiry were directed 
to this building, I dare say it would be discovered to be a living e.vample 
(the only one that has braved twenty centuries), of the humane acts of Asoka, 
recorded at no great distance on a rock in Guzerat.” — J. \V. L. 

(11) The print of the feet of Foe. — Hiuan thsang also saw and discribed 
these footprints. They were one foot eight inches long, and si.v inches 
bread. The prints of both feet exhibited the figure of a heel and ten toes. 
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They were surrounded with garlands and speckled fishes, which shone 
with great brilliancy in serene and clear weather. Formerly, he adds, when 
the Jou lai had resolved upon entering nirvana, and was upon the point of 
proceeding towards the north to the city of Kiu shi na, he looked back upon 
the kingdom of Mo kie thOj standing upon this stone, and said to A nan • 
“ For a long time I leave the impress of these feet in the kingdom of Mo 
kie tho ; for I am about to enter extinction.*' One hundred years after, 
the ‘ King withoui sorrow Asoka, reigned, and caused a palace to be erect- 
ed in this place. He became converted by the help of the three preciovs 
ones, and became a servant of the divinities, as did also the kings, his suc- 
cessors. He there established his abode, built there a town, and erected a 
monument over the footprints which are near the palace, and which he 
ever zealously revered. Subsequently the kings of other countries endea- 
voured actually to remove this stone : but however numerous the labourers 
they employed, they were wholly unable to effect their purpose. Not long 
ago {this is written in the first half of the 7th century) the king She shang 
kxa, who persecuted and sought to abolish the law of Buddha, tried also to 
destroy this stone and its holy impressions ; but as often as he effaced the 
latter they were renewed in their original condition. He then caused the 
stone to be throw'n into the Khiny kia (Ganges) ; but the stream of that 
nver reconveyed it to its ancient site.* — Kl. 

(12) Ami this three times, — Hiuan thsang, who visited these places 
about two hundred years subsequently, found the characters of this inscrip- 
tion nearly effaced. He states that its purport was ‘ The king without 
sorrow,’ firm in the faith, thrice made a gift of Jambudwipa (India) to the 
priests of the law of Buddha, and thrice redeemed it with all his pearls and 
all his treasures. t — Kl. 

It is remarkable that io none of the inscriptions of this prince yet dis- 
covered. IS he mentioned by his historical name, Asoka, but by that of 
Piyadan. — J. W. L. 

{13} Thf' town of Kill. — I nowhere find other mention of this town, 
which must be the residence mentioned in note 11. — Kl, 


i'/tffi > (tan, B. L\V. p. n 
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rilountain of the IsolateJ Rock. — Hamlets of Na lo. — New town of tlie Royal 
Residence. — Ancient residence of the king Ping cha.— Garden of An pho lo. 

Thence proceeding south-west, you reach, at the distance of 
nine yeou yan, the little mountain of the isolated rock.' On its 
summit is a stone building facing the south. Foe being seated 
there, the king of heaven. Shy,' caused the khif to be struck bv 
the celestial musicians. Pan che,' in honor of the Buddha. The 
Lord of Heaven, Shy, questioned him regarding the forty-two 
things,® drawing each with his finger upon the stone : the remains 
of these drawings still exist. In this place also there is Aseng kia 
Ian. Thence going towards the south-west one yeou yan, you 
come to the hamlets of Na lo.* It was here that She li foe' was 
born. She li foe having returned to this village, entered also 
ni houan. They there built a tower, which still exists. 

Thence going to the west the distance of one yeou yan, you 
come to the New Town of the Royal Residence." This new town 
was built by the king A che shi. In the midst there are two 
seng kia Ian. On leaving by the western gate, you arrive, at the 
distance of three hundred paces, at a tower raised by kin" 
A che shi, when he obtained a portion of the reliques of Foe : it 
is lofty, grand, beautiful, and majestic. 

Leaving the town on the southern side, and proceeding four li 
to the south, you enter a valley which leads to the Fice Hills. 
These fiye hills form a girdle like the walls of a town ; it is the 
Ancient Town of the king Ping sha.* From east to west it mav 
extend five or six li, and from north to south, seven or ei"ht. 
Here is, the place where She li foe and Mou lian first behel I 
O pi the place were Ni kian tse made a pit filled with fire 
and served poisoned food to Foe;" and that where the black ele- 
phant of the king A che sht," having drunk wine, sought to in- 
jure Foe, 
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,\i I’ue north-east angle of the toHn, the ancients erected a 
cunpel in the garden where An pho lo'^ invited Foe and twelve 
hundred and fifty of his disciples to do them honor ; this chapel 
still exists. 

The town is entirely desert and uninhabited. 

NOTES. 

i!) The little hill of the isolated rock , — in Chinese, Siao kou shy shan . — 
Hiuan thsang calls this mountain I'li tho lo shi lo kiu ho, that is, 

[ndrasilaguhd (* the caveni of the rocks of Indra.*) He states that it hath 
Jeep valleys abounding in flowers, woods, and bushy thickets ; its sum- 
mit crowned with two peaks rising -strait up,* — Kl. 

^Ve have now come to a country so abundant in Buddhist remains that 
the very number of these makes it perplexing to determine our pilgrim's 
route. Capt. Kittoe supposes that the seng kia Ian here referred to is 
Behur, near which is an isolated rock now surmounted by a Muhammadan 
«hrine.+ I believe that I am myself to blame for having led him into error 
upon this point, by omitting to send him, when engaged in tliese identifications, 
The corresponding portion of liman thsang’s itinerary, in which, as will be 
^een above, this hill is denominated I'h tho to &he to km ho {Indrasilaguhd) , 
nul placed contiguous to Kcou U /feia,— evidently Giriyek, This establishes 
Mie length of the yojana in Mairadha to be just 41 miles ; a value which 
ansvNer^ very well for the rest of our pilgrim’s journey through that neigh- 
bourhood. — J. W. L. 

•2) The king of heaven^ Shy ; — that is, Sakra or Indra, called also 

Sakrardja, ov Sakradeca ; a word corresponding witli 

the Chinese, Shy ti, or Shy thian ti, — Kl. 

(‘6: Caused the khin to be The khin is a species of horizoiit;.! 

hre with seven strings. — Kl. 

i-i) The Heavenly mxibicians Pan che, — I uowhere find any elucidation 
of the term Pan che, — Kl. 

O) 7'he furty-tivo things. — The original character signifies affairs^hxxt 
os Indra drew them on the stone, I have translated the word things. Hiuan 
th«ang is not more lucid upon this point ; ** To the south of the western 
peak '^of Indrasilaguho), says he, there is a great stone edifice on a precipice ; 
■*\tensivc, but not high. In olden times, when the Jou lai cstabli;lieJ 

Plan I fmx.IC LX\.p. fi4. 
t /. A *>. Vol. W I. p. ‘04. 
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iboJe there, the emperor of Hearen, Shy (Indra) drew forty. two doubtfut 
matters upon the stone, and beseeched Foe to explain them fully. These 
tracings of Indra remain to this day.”* The Szus/iy eul chany king, the 
first Buddhist work translated from the Sanscrit into Chinese, has its title 
.from allusion to this circumstance. — Kl. 

The book here alluded to would appear to contain the Dogmatics, or the 
Metaphysics of Buddhism. It consists of forty-two Sutras, or brief aphor- 
isms, which are supposed to embody the whole doctrine of the Honom'j.p 
of the Warhl, the entire spirit of the Scripture and the Law. Buddha, 
according to the work in question, having attained the height of his mission 
h-T. ing finished his doctrine, and vanquished all his enemies, sat in dee,' 
-ilence, absorbed in meditation. His disciples surrounded him ; he resolved 
‘heir doubts and instructed them in the Law. He e.xplains the duties, virtues, 
gifts of the priesthood ; discusses the ten virtues and the ten vices of the body 
and the soul, the nature of good and of wicked people, together with the 
rame of causes, or the cause of all effects. The work is most probably 
.ipocrypbai ; or it may be an abridgment of tlie 21 volumes of the She. - 
phyiii iffrajnu Paramila), or discourses which treat of the logic, psycho- 
logy, and. metaphysics of the Buddhists, and which are stated to have been 
delivered by Sakya 10 years after his attainment of Buddhaliood, or in tiiC 
blst of his age, on the Gridhrakuta hill, near Rajagriha. Amongst his 
numerous auditory was Indra, as intimated by Fa hian ; and these put a 
luestion several times to Sakya. He gives them no direct reply, but form^ 
such propositions as lead them to the proper decision. See M. de Kims, 
Analysis of the Sher-chin, As. Res. Vol.XX. p. 309. Recurring to the Chities''’ 
work alluded to by AI. Klaproth, it was translated into Chinese, according 
-0 M. Neumann, from tlie Sanscrit by Kea ye mo tang and Ghu fa Ian. The 
'elebrated Chn he or Chu fu tse says, that in this work the doctrine of Buddha 
.s explained in very easy intelligible language ; hut that, generally speaking i. 
■ontains only the idle and fruitless speculations of Lao tsze and Chuang tsze. 
M. N'euiiiann, from whose Catechism of the Shamans (more ooiiectly Sha mi) 

I gather these paiticulars, gives the following specimen of the work — 
Buddlia loquitur) “ Aly religion consists in thinking the inconceivable 
'liouglit ; my religion consists in going the inipassahle way ; my religion con- 
sists m speaking the inert'ahle word ; my leligioii consists in practising tlio 
impracticable practice:” — a sample which the reader will perhaps deem 
sutheient ! — J. \V. L. 

>') The Hamlets of Na to . — Hiuan tlisang calls tl.is place Kiu lo pi na 
kia, and .adds that it was the birthplace of the venerable She h hon lU 
* Plan i lian, B. L\ . p. hi 
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5{'idb aisc. that when that personage entered nirvana, a tower was there 
erected over his ashes.* — Kl. 

The hamlet here spoken of is the Xalaada, or Nalada, of the hKah~ 
hGynr and the Pali Bnddhistical Annals. In the latter it is stated to be one 
yojana distant from Riijagriha. It seems to have been a favorite resort ot 
the learned in those times of high debate, a second Academia ; and to haye 
been sometimes bestowed by the king as a prize on the most successful dis- 
putant, or withdrawn from the actual possessor, in the case of defeat, for pre- 
sentation to his victor. See de Kdrbs, Analysis of the Dul-va. Sakya is 
ferquently mentioned in the scriptures as resorting to Xalada for the pur- 
pose of discussion or instruction. — J. \V. L. 

(7) Ske li foe . — She li foe (in Sanscrit, Sariputra, is cue ot 

the most famous disciples of Buddha. He was the son of a very learned 
brahman. His mother saw in a dream an extraordinary man holding in his 
hand a diamond mace, with which he demolished all the hills with the ex- 
ception of one, before which he humbled himself. The father took this 
dream for a good omen, announcing a son of great wisdom, who should 
destroy all false doctrine in tlie world and be the disciple of the man par 
ejcceltence, — Buddha.— Kl. 

(8j Entered nirvana . — In a Mongolian work translated from the San- 
scrit, and entitled I'ligerkn dalai, tthe Sea of Parables) we re.ad ; “When 
Sariputra learnt that Budi^ia was bent on entering nirvana, he e.vperienced 
profound sorrow, and said to himself; ‘ It is soon indeed and contrary to 
all expectation that the Tathiigata hath resolved upon entering nirvana , who 
after him will be the protector and shield of souls and of beings enve- 
loped in darkness He then said to Buddha, “ It is impossible for me 
to witness the nirvana of Buddha.” Thrice be repeated these words, when 
Buddha replied ; “ If thou believest thy time come, then do thy will like 
all the Kfiututchfu (in Sanscrit, Kirmmankuya, incarnations) who enter the 
nirvana of trai«iuillity.” Sariputra having heard these words ot Buddha, 
arranged his dress; and having a hundred times walked round Buddha, up, 
repeated a great number of verses in praise of him. lie then cmbr.iced the 
feet of the latter, placed them thrice upon liis head, and joining the palms 
of his hands, said, “ I have been found worthy to apptroach tire gloriously 
accomplished Buddha.” He then worshipped Buddha, and proceeded witii 
his servant, the priest Vonti, to Riijagriha, liis native town. When arrived 
there, he said to Vonti, “ Go into the town, into the suburbs, and to the 
palace of the king, and to the houses of the high functionaries and ot 
tuch as give alms, and thus say to them : “ The Khutukhiu Sariputra hatn 
— — rtanWian, p, I”, 
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) tsulveil upon eateiing nirvana ; come and prostrate yourselves before inm. ' 
The priest Yonti executed the order of his master, went to the places indi- 
<ated, and thus delivered his message: “ The Sariputra hatli 

lorived here; if you would visit him, come withont delay.” hen the king 
Jjatasafru, the dispensers of alms, the great dignitaries, the officers of the 
aimy, and the heads of families heard this announcement, they were all 
filled with sorrow, and with heavy hearts said, ‘‘ Ah ! what will become of 
us when the second head of the law, the leader of so many beings, the 
Khutukhtu Sariputra shall have entered nirvana !” Hurriedly they pro- 
ttoded towards him, bowing down and saying, ‘‘Khutukhtu! if thou be- 
Lomest nirvana, who shall be our protector, and that of so many other 
beings.”’ Sariputra then addressed them the following words : ‘‘ Since all 
IS perishable, the end of all is death. As ye, too, belong to this world of 
torment, \e too, will not remain long : death will come and terminate your 
career. But as you all, in consequence of meritorious works in a former 
r.Mstence, have had the happiness of being born in the world with Buddha, 
uiid that too in the human form, do you add other accumulative merits, and 
!.i c,,ir,p!ish such works as shall save you from Sanstira.” AVhen Sariputra 
h.iu tiiiidied preaching thus to the bystanders the inexhaustible law, and had 
(' :t forteJ their spirits with salutary medicaments, they bowed down before 
ti c Khutukhtu, and each returned to his home. After midnight, Sariputra 
sat in a perfectly erect position ; gathered all |he faculties of his soul ; 
directed these upon one iioint, and enteied the first Dhyana. Thence he 
entered the second; thence, the third ; and from the third, the fourth. From 
the fourth he j'assed into tlie Sammhi of the births of lovndkis celestiat 
Space . then into the SamdJhi of the births of complete nihility. From this 
S.imiidhi he entered that of ‘ neither ihinhiny nor not thhikiuy ' then into 
ti.'it of liimtaiion , and lastly into Kiridiia, 

" Wlien Khourmousda, the king of the Gods, learnt of the uirw'ma of Sd- 
fiputra, lie came with several hundreds of thousands in his suite, bearing 
dowers, perfumes, and other objects meet for sacrifice. They diffused tliem- 
-dvps through the whole space of heaven; tlicir tears fell like rain ; tliey 
.scattered tlieir fiowers so as to cover tho earth, saying, Oh ! he wliose 
viisdom was as the depth of the sea, who had passed through all the gates 
of knowledge, whose musical speech flowed sweetly as a running stream 
WHO was perfect in the fulfilment of every duly, in self-contemplation. in all 
wisdom ; tlie sublime chief of the doctiine, the excellent Khutukhtu .‘^iiri. 
1 iitra hath too hastily entered nirvana. \\ lio shall succeed the gloriouslv 
-econijiUshed Buddha and Tathagata, to spread abroad the law All tin 
inuabitants of the town and neiglibouihood, as soon as they were apiuised ot 
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the nlnaiKiof Sariputra, came bearing much oil, peifumes, flowers, and 
other things appropriate for sacrifice. They wept loudly with accents of 
woe and sorrow, placing upon the ground the objects fit for the sacrifices. 
Khourmousda, the prince of the gods, then commanded Vishwamitra to 
prepare a car of various precious materials for the body of Sariputra. Wiieu 
the car was finished the corpse of Sariputra, was placed thereon in a sitting 
position, and taken forth to a beautiful plain, all the while the Kagas, the 
Yakshas, the king, the commanders of the army, the officers and the whole 
people uttering cries of sorrow. There they raised a pile of chandana 
(sandal) wood. After moistening it with oil and butter, they place upon it 
the body of Sariputra and applied fire. Then all bowed down and eaci; 
went to his home. When the fire was completely extinguished, the piiest 
Yonti collected from the ashes the sdrira of his master and conveyed, them 
as well as his pot and ecclesiastical dress, to Buddha. He placed these 
things at the feet of Buddha, announcing at the same time the death of his 
master. When .Vnanda learut this from the lips of Yonti, he was much 
grieved and said to Buddha, “ Oh Buddha ! the first of our band has enter- 
ed nirvana ; to whom now shall we unbosom ourselves, and whom shall we 
regard as our protecting sun?” Buddha replied; ‘‘Ananda! although 
bariputra hath entered nirvana, neither the charge of your duties, nor sama- 
dhi, nor understanding, nor plenary redemption, nor the prajna of plenarj 
redemption, nor the nature of occult properties hath become so ; moreover, 
many generations ago Sariputra once became nirvana, because he could not 
endure to see me enter upon nirvana.” — Kl. 

(8) The new town of the royal Residence . — That is the new TT'SHI'?, 
Rajagrilia ; in Pali Rajagaha, ‘ or royal residence.’ This name is transcrib- 
ed in Chinese, Zo yue khi. Asoka left this town and transferred the seat 
of his government to Pataliputra. — KI. 

M. Klaproth forgets that P.italiputra was the seat of government in tlie 
time of Chandragupta, the grandfather of Asoka. 

That indefatigable antiquary, Capt. AI. Kittoe, undeterred by the incle- 
mency of the season, paid a hurried visit to this interesting locality in July 
last, and has published the results of his investigations in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, Vol. XVI. pp. 953—970. His paper is of the highest 
interest, and leads me to hope that much more remains for him to discover 
should he be able to revisit the spot at a more propitious time of the year. 
Speaking of the modern (or perhaps I should say less ancient) Rajagrilia, 
Capt. Kittoe observes, — “ An immense embankment, called Assurein, still 
exists, as well as extensive mounds of bricks and rubbish ; sufficient remains 
of the citadel to show its form, a parallelogram with numerous bastions; 
2 A 3 
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but these appear to have been the work of later times. ^ * About the 

distance westward mentioned by Fa hian, there exists a tumulus called the 
Awa or Pnazaiva, which is no doubt the tower where Buddha’s relics were 
placed by A che shi. Buchanan describes this remarkable mound which 
want of leisure prevented me inspecting closely.” If it be what Capt. 
Kittoe conjectures, indeed whatever it be, this mound seems well deserving 
of very particular examination. — J. \V. L. 

(9) The ancient toivn of the king Ping sha : — The ancient Rajagriba. 
Hiuan thsang writes this name Kho lo che ky li hi , a corrupted orthogra- 
phy, but one under which Rajagriha is still concealed, for Hiuan thsnng 
translates the word ‘ royal residence, or house,* Ping sJia is the transcrip- 
tion of Bimbasara. — Kl. 

“ The appearance of this valley and the hills is very striking.” says Capt. 
Kittoe ; “ every peak has a name and a small Jain temple crowning it, this 
sect holding the whole neighbourhood sacred, which is very remarkable. * * 
It is fully two miles or 4 li to the site of the old town, which is now called 
Hansu Tanr , this must have been a very large place when in its glory, anc), 
as described, is skirted by hills, five of which are more conspicuous than the 
rest, and are called respectively, Ratna Giri, Bipla Giri, Baibhar Giri, Sdua 
Gin, and Udhaya Giri. To proceed ; first of all as to the chapel in the north- 
ern hill, on the left or west side of the pass is a chamber called Sone Bhun- 
dar, of precisely the same shape as those of Burabur. There are sockets to 
admit of timber roofing on the exterior of the cave, and there have been build- 
ings extending to some distance in front. It would be interesting to clear the 
rubbish here. There are several short inscriptions and some of the shell 
shape; one has some resemblance to the Chinese. Theie are no Pali let- 
ters ; but the cave has been sadly ill-used by a zemindar who tried to blow 
It up with powder many years ago, hoping to find hidden treasure, and a 
large piece of rock has been broken away at the very spot where we should 
have expected to find an inscription. ♦ * •i' * Xo the south of this cave, 
(near the centre of the town is a high tumulus, the site of a dagope, or 
fhaitya, on which is a small Jain temple. From this elevated spot a good 
MOW is to be had of the valley and of the pass and plains beyond, looking 
over Rrijagriha nearly due north ; to the east tlic valley grows narrower for 
a mile or go, and thence two valleys bianch off, one leading to the Gidhona 
peak, so called from tlie vultures which perrh and build thcie, the other to 
Tupobun, where there arc hot welU. ■*'*** Leaving the tumulus and 
proceeding southward, the road winds at the foot of Sona Giri, close to a 
low ledge of latente, forming a terrace as even as if cut by masons ; this 
place IS called Bheem Sen's Vkhara- or wresthi'g-placc, The many inden- 
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rations and cavities peculiar to such formations, are supposed by the igno- 
rant to be marks left by the wrestlers. Continuing to the southward to- 
wards Vdkaya Giri, the road is formed in the bare rock, in which occur 
many short inscriptions in the shell pattern, and other curious forms, but 
much worn and some overgrown with moss and rubbish. I deemed this to 
be great curiosities, and think that if a clearance were made, more (and 
perfect ones) would be discovered. About a quarter of a mile further is a 
tumulus overgrown with jungle, and near it the remains of some extensive 
buildings. This tumulus may be one of the towers mentioned by Fa 
hian.” These researches are extremely interesting ; but we must not be 
hasty in our identifications, as it is evident that much remains to be ex- 
plored in this little trodden field. The caves in particular are deserving of 
the most minute investigation, for there can be little doubt that they are 
among the most ancient in India, perhaps taking precedence even of those of 
Burabur. The five hills surrounding Rajagriha are named in the Pali An- 
nals* Gijjhakuto, higili, Webharo, WepuUo, and Pandawo. Among these 
we may easily recognise the Pali forms of Bdibhar Giri and Bipla 
Giri, in iVebharo and WepttUo. It will be remembered that the Sat- 
tapani cave was in the former (AVebhara) hill, and that the hall of the 
first convocation was in front of that cave ; which I make no doubt is the Son. 
Bhundar cave desciibed above. See my note 6 to Chapter XXX. — J. W. L. 

(10) Saw /or the first time 0 pi . — I take 0 pi to be the same personage 
as the bhikshu named by Hiuan thsang A s?ig pho shi, (■^pfjfgrrp, .Aswajit, 
'• that goeth on horse back.”) He narrates how Sariputra met this devotee 
in the town of Rajagriha, and that it was he that instructed Sariputra tn 
ti.e law. — Kl. 

(11) Served Foe with poisoned food. — This event is thus recorded by 

Hiuan thsang : ” At a short distance from the place where She U foe 

(Sariputra) was instructed in the law, there is a deep and wide fosse along 
fide of which is erected a tower. It is there that Shy ii ihieou to (• the 
handsome concealed,’ in Sanscrit Sirgttdha) in ordSr to injuie Foe, 

dug a pit which he filled with fire, and served him with poisoned food. This 
Shy li khieou to was attached the creed of the heretics and was ever ready for 
mischief. He invited many to a banquet in his house, before the gate of 
which was a deep pit filled with fire and only covered over with decayed sticks 
upon which he had scattered some dry earth. Besides this, all the dishes 
were poisoned with ditfereut kinds of poison, so that such as escaped death 
m the fiery pit might fall victims to the food. The inhabitants of the 

* J. .i.S. Vol. VII. p, 996. 
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town knowing that Shy li khieou to indulged implacable hatitd to the 
Honorable of the Age, urgently intreated the latter not to place himself in 
the vray of danger. The Honorable of the Age replied ; “Be not uneasy 1 
the person of a Tathagata cannot be injured thus.” He saluted them 
and set forth. At the instant of his setting foot on the threshold of the 
door, the pit of fire became changed into a limpid pool, clear as a mirror, 
and coveied with the floating flowers of the lotus. When Shy li khieou to 
witnessed this he was downcast and sad ; nevertheless he said to his disci- 
ples, “ By his art he has escaped the fiery pit; but there still remain the 
poisoned meats.” But the Honorable of the Age, after having partaken of 
these, e.\pounded the admirable law. Shy li khieou to having listened to 
his discourse, solicited pardon, confessed his crimes, and amended his con- 
duct.^— Kl. 

(12; The black elephant of king A che sM. — Hiuan thsang does not 
accuse A che ihi (.Ajatasatru) of this sin ; but he states that Devadatta being 
with this prince and his relatives and friends, let loose an elephant which he 
had intosicated, in the hope of injuring the Tathagata ; but the latter merely 
made a signal with his hand, when immediately there came forth four lions 
befote which the drunken elephant became quiet and humble.t 

A Mongolian legend of the life of Buddha, which 1 have published, re- 
counts this miracle in very nearly the same manner. “ Devadatta, uncle 
ul Sdkya Muni, e.vhibited his animosity anew by bringing to his neighbour- 
hood a tame elephant which he had caused to drink a large quantity oi 
palm-wine till his thrist was assuaged. He fixed to the accoutrements of 
ihis elephant two sharp swords, and let loose the intoxicated animal upon 
Goodaui (Sakya Mum), believing that he would vent his rage against the 
hermit. But the latter merely raised the five fingers of his hand, when the 
tlejihaiit took him for a lion and became qaiet.”j: — Kl. 

(13, An pho lo. — This is the same An pho la of whom an account is 
given 111 note 4, Chap. XXV. According to the Dul-va, she bore a son to 
Bimbasara, namediii Tibetan Gphon-nu-HJiffs-med, or the” intrepid youth;” 
.. Circumstance which sufficiently accounts for her possessing a fine garden 
.it R.ijdgriha, as well as one at Vaisali. — J. W. L. 

• Finn i tian, LXV. p. 48. 

t F/un i tian, ibul. 

t J uiual Aiiatiquet T. IV. p. 22. 
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I'euk ot Khi che. — Tht demon Phi siun changes, lum'sell into a Vulture. — Terror 
ot A nan. — Throne otThe four Buddhas.— Stone thrown at Foe by Thiao tha 
— Fa hian's sacrifice. 


Entering the valley and going to the mountains above fifteen li 
to the south-east, you arrive at the Peakof che.' Three U be- 
fore reaching the summit of the mountain you come to a caveru 
situated amongst the rocks and facing the south. Foe was seated 
there in meditation. At thirty paces to the north-east there is a 
stone grot ; A nan was sitting there in meditation. The demon of 
heaven, Phi transformed into a vulture, stopped before 

the grot and terrified A nan. Foe by his supernatural power, open- 
ed the rock, took A nan by the arm with his hand, and re- 
moved his fear. The trace of the bird, and the hole through 
which Foe protruded his hand exist still. It is from this cir- 
cumstance tliat the hill is called the Hill of the cave of the Vul- 
ture. Before the cave is the place of the throne of the four Bud- 
has.^ All the Arhans likewise, had each his cave where they sat 
to meditate. The number of these caves is sever.al hundreds. 

Foe, being in front of the stone house, was passing from the east 
to the west. Thiao tha, standing on the steep edge towards the 
north of the mountain, threw down a stone which wounded Foe 
on the toe :* this stone still exists. The hall in which Foe taught 
the doctrine is in ruins ; there are but the foundations of a brick 
wall remaining. The peaks of these hills are regular .and majes- 
tic ; they are the loftiest of the five mountains. 

Fa hian having purchased in the new town perfumes, flowers, 
and oil-lamps, hired two aged Pi khieou to conduct him to the 
grots and to the hill Khi che. After having made an oblation 
of the perfumes and the flowers, the lamps increased the biilli- 
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ance. Grief and emotion affected him even to tears , he said, 
“ Formerly, in this very place was Foe; here he taught the Sheou 
I eng yan : Fa liian, unable to behold Foe in life, has but wit- 
nessed the traces of his sojourn. Still, it is something to have 
recited the Sheon leng yan before the cave, and dwelt there one 
night.” 


NOTES. 

(Ij The Peak (if Khi che, — in Sanscrit Grulhrakula, ox the Peak of the 
\ ulture. It is one of those hills situated about 25° X. Lat. at the sources 
of the Dahder and Banurah rivers. The origin of its name we learn from 
the legend given in the text by Fa hian. Other Buddhist writers affirm 
however.that it receives its name from its lesemblance to a vulture.* “ The 
Tathagata, says Hiuan tbsang, when he had attained the age of fifty years, 
dwelt much in this mountain and there preached the admirable law. — Kl. 

The position of this hill is too well defined to be mistaken ; it was fifteen 
li south-east from the valley leading from the new to the ancient Bajagriha. 
AVhat was the length of the/i.’ Fa hian, in the next chapter, states the 
distance of the Bamboo yardens of Kia Ian iho from the north of the town 
to be three hundred paces; Iliuan thsang calls the same distance 1 li. 
Taking 300 paces to be erjual to 230 yards, this would give 7 li to a mile. 
To test this ; Hiuan thsang makes the distance of the Ganges in a north- 
east direction from Keon li kia (Giriyek) 220 or 230 li. The diiect dis- 
tance on Rennel’s map is 30 miles, which gives pretty exactly the same 
value to the fi, viz. of 7 to the mile. Ki chhe was therefore about 2Jth 
miles S. E. from the entrance of the valley, and cannot be identical with 
Gnddch dtvar, as supposed by Capt. Kittoe, that hill being by far tuo dis- 
tant to correspond with our jiilgiim’s account, or with those of otlier autho- 
rities, which represent Gridhiakuta as one of the hills surrounding the 
“ mountain-girt city” like a wall. It was very famous as the place where 
Sakya delivered his instructions on the Prajnd Pdramifu, which occupy 21 

volumes of the B.iuddha .Scriptures. .See my note Chap. XXVIII. 

J. W. L. 

(2) The demon of Heaven Phi stun . — this is one of the names of Al.ira 
and signifies according to the Shy kia phon, ‘ the wicked in Sanscrit, 
Pisuna. 

* Ian I ming y, quoted m Sa/l (sung ja sell, B. p. „G 
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Hiuan thsang details this event in the following terms. “Before the 
'tone dwelling of Buddha, is a fiat stone ; it is there that A nan experienced 
‘he dread of Mara. The venerable A nan being there absorbed in medita- 
tion, the king of the Maras took the form of a vulture ; and during a dark 
night unillumined by the moon, he smote the rocks, stretched forth his 
wings, and uttered frightful cries to terrify the A^enerable ; who indeed was 
seized with unbounded fear. The Tathagata, through his omniscience, per- 
ceived this ; and in a kindmanner stretched forth his band, passed it through 
the rock, and laid it upon the head of A nan, saying graciously, ‘ Fear 
not, nan ! it is Mara thus transformed.’ A nan took heart, and became 
calm. The marks of the bird are still visible upon the rock, and in the 
cleft the hole through which passed (the hand of Buddlia.”)* — Kl. 

(3) The place of the throne of the four Buddhas, — that is to say, of Sakya 
ISIuni, Kasyapa, Kanaki Muni, and Krakuchchanda, who have already ap- 
peared in the Bhadra Kalpa, or present epoch of the world. — Kl. 

(-ll A stone which wounded Foe on the toe. — This event is the eighth of 
the nine tribulations to which Sakya Muni was subjected in expiation of 
faults committed in anterior existences. He thus himself explains the 
cause of this blow inflicted by Devadatta ; “ In former times there was in 
the town of Lo yv.e khi (Rajagriha) a grandee named Siu than. His 
family was opulent ; he had a son named Siu mo (hi. The father Stu than, 
having ended his days, Siu mo thi, who had a younger brother by a differ- 
ent mother, named Sm ye she, was unwilling to divide his property with 
the younger brother. One day he took this brother by the hand, and as- 
cended with him to the summit of Khi che khiu ; when arrived on the 
briuk of the precipice he pushed him down and cast stones upon him, and thus 
killed the younger brother.” Foe gave the following explanation to She It 
Joe , “ The grandee, named Siu than, was the king my father, Pe thsing , 
SIU mo thi, was myself ; and Sin ye she was Thi pho tha to (Devadatta)- 
It was in consequence of this my former act, that when walking on the edge 
of mount Khi che khiu, Thi pho tha to detached a stone from the precipice 
ro throw at my head. The genius of the mountain diverted the stone, so 
that but a small corner of it touched the great toe of my foot, and caused 
blooil to flow.”f — Kl. 

d) The sheou letig yan the title of a work containing the instructions 
,i Sakya ISIuni. The Ta chi tun e.xplains Sheou leng yan to signify in 
sausCiit, “ things which are difficult to distinguish from each other.''— Kl. 

* 1*0111 1 tian, B. LX\ • p- 4'f v. 
r two I'uog /a !"i( , B. NX.\I\ . p. -ill. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


.^aniboo gardens of Kia Ian Iho. — Shi mo she na, or the Cemetery. — Grot ot Pir. 

jiiio lo. — Stone-house of Chhe ti. — First collection of the sayings of Foe.— 

C;n ern of Thiao tli.i.— Black stone of Pi khieou. 

He then issued from the old town to return to the new. Pro- 
ceeding to the north three hundred paces, he saw to the west 
of the road the Bamboo gardens of Kia Ian tho,' where was 
constructed a chapel, which remains to this day ; ecclesiastics 
sweep and water it. To the north of the chapel, at the distance 
of two or three U, is the Shi mo she na. Shi mo she na, signi- 
fies in Chinese, the Field of Tombs where they lay the dead.* On 
crossing the southern mountain and proceeding westward three 
hundred paces, tliere is a stone building called the Grot of Pm 
j)ho lo.^ Foe, after his meals, habitually sat in this place t'l 
meditate. Five or six h more westerly, to the north of the 
mountain and in a shady spot, there is a stone house named 
Chhe ti ;* it is the place where, after the ni hounn of Foe, five- 
hundred Arhans arranged the collection of the sacred books. 
AVhen these sacred books were published, they prepared three 
lacant thrones sumptuously adorned ; She li foe was on the left, 
Mon hun on the right. Amongst those five hundred Arhans, one 
alone was wanting ; it was A nan, who, when the Great Kia se^ 
ascended the throne, was outside the gate without ability to enter.'' 
Tliey have erected in this place a tower, which exists to this dav. 
Reyond the mountains there are other caves, where the Arhans 
sat and meditated ; and of these there are a great number. 

Issuing from the ancient town and descending three li towanU 
the north-east, you come to the stone cavern of Thiao iha.'’ 
Fifty paces further there is a great sriuare black stone. There 
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was luvinerly a Pi Ihlcnv, wlio iu passing up, pondered thus to 
hhuseli'; “ This body is not lasting ; it is subject to pain, void, 
and exposed to uncleanness.” Considering the weariness and 
the vexation of his body, he drew bis dagger, and was about to 
destroy himself : then he reflected anew, “ The Honorahle of the 
Age has established a law* that no one should destroy his own 
life,” He reflected again ; “ lie it so,” said he ; “ but I seek this 
day only to destroy three mortal foes 1” and stabbed himself. 
AVhen he began wounding himself, he became Sin tho wan ; 
when he had half done, he became A nu han ; when he had 
completed all, he became Arhan, and truly entered into ni houan. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Bamloo Gar Jen of Kia Ian tho. — lliuan thsang states that this 
garden was situated one H from the nortlrern gate of tlis Mountain city. 
In ids time there was a chapel built of bricks upon a stone foundation, the 
gate of wliich faced the west. It was a place where the Tatluigata often 
dwelt and expounded the doctrine, performed miracles and led all beings to 
salvation. Tiiere was an image of the Tathagata and of many other Tatha- 
gatas. There was in former times a grandee in this town whose name was 
Kia tan tho : he was very rich and distributed his bounty to all the heretics 
in his ‘Bamboo Garden.’ Having however seen the Tatiuigata and heard 
bis doctiine, lie purified liimself by faith, and eeased to enjoy the intercourse 
of the band of heretics who dwelt in the ‘ Garden of Bamboos.’ Then, be- 
fore the instructor of gods and men came to occupy the dwelling, the genii 
and demons, to rewaid Kia lau tho, expelled the heretics, saying, “ The 
chief Ki.i lau tho, would rai.sc a chapel to Buddha lathe Garden of Bamboos, 
leave tlicrefore, that you may avoid all luUchief.” The heretics, though 
gieatly enraged, were obliged to digest their spleen, and left the garden. 
Tile cliief elected his ciiapel, and when it was complete, himself came and 
entreated Tathag.ata to take possession of it.* — Kl. 

Tins is the {hod-mahi-hhal 

inja-ka-Ian-da-hahi. gnas) of the Tibetan scriptuies ; in Sanscrit, Venu- 
vatiam Kalandaka nivasa ■ stated in the Dutva to have been presented to 
Saky.i by Bimbasaia. It is called tlVlnwauo in the M.ahawansa ; a corrup- 
tion, I presume, of the Sanscrit n.ame. It w.as here that Sakja converted 
S.uihibu, oi Saradvvati, and Mongalyaiia. — J. W . L. 

* Biuii I (laii, B. L.W. pp. 51. 5:;, 

■’ Lt 
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'^2') The 0 / tombs. — The woid Shi nio i>he na i= Ihe tran5crij.-uon oi 
the Saasjiit biguifyiug cemetery. — Kl. 

( 3) The (/rot of Pm pho to. — None of the learnnl commentator'^ on Fa 
Ilian proposes any restoration of this name. It is else’nliere wiitten Ft pho 
to, anti appears to me very plainly the Chinese transciipt of Balbhara, in 
Pali Welharo, the name of the hill in which was situatcj the Sattapanni 
cave. See note 9, Chap. XXVHI. — J. \V. L. 

(4) stone house 'named Chhe ii. — lILiian thsang does not give the name 
of this editice, but states that it was situated the or six h to the south-we^t 
of the garden of Bamboos, on the nortlicrn side of the mountain, and in a 
great forest of bamboos. After the nir\ana of the Tatluigata, he adds, the 
venerable Main! l\a^yapa, nith nine hundred ami ninety-nine Aihans, tliere 
made tlie collection of the three tieasures.'*' — -Kl. 

(.’•) (jreat Kia she : Maha Ka>yapa. — Kl. 

(^ 0 ) J]'(thout abilitij to enter . — Tlie circumstance alluded to is thus detaileil 
in the Mahavansa. After describing the erection of the ball of the first 
convocation in fioiit of the Sutapanni cave in the Webhara mountain, the 
inriative proceeds: The king thus reported to the theros : ‘ Our task is 
performed.’ Those theros then addressed Anando, tlie delight (of an 
audience). Anando, to-morrow is the convocation ; on account of thy still 
being under the dominion of human passions thy presence there is inadinis- 
siljlc : exert thyself ^itliout intermission, and attain the requisite qualifica- 
tion.” The thero, ^ho had been thus enjoined, having exerted a superna- 
tural effort, and extricated himself from the dominion of human passion'^, 
attained the sanctification of ” Arahat.” On the second day of the second 
month of “ Wasso,” these disciples assembled in this splendid hall. Re- 
serving for the thero Anando, tlie scat appropriated to him alone, the other 
sanctified piicsts took their places accouling to their benioiity. "While 
some of them weie in the act of enquiring, ** Where is the tlicro Anando ?” 
jn order that he might manifest to the (assembled) disciples that he had 
attained the sanctification of “ Arahat,” — (at that instant) the said thero 
made his appearance, emerging from the earth, and passing through the 
air (without touching the floor) ; and took his seat in the pulpit specially 
i-eserved for him.” 

A much fuller and very amusing account of these particulais may be 
found in Mr. Tumour’s examination of the Pah Buddhistical Annals; but 
this volume has already extended so much beyond the limits I wiginally 
prescribed, that I cannot attbid space to insert it. The reader i', refeircd to 

* Plan i hitn, B. L\V p. 53 v. 

(u’i( fifcbtt' ({ft iht Muff /ofici/ , />. ;j|j 
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the Journal of tha Asiatic ';oi;iehj, Vol. VI. pp. .’ilO, MS. The seene of the 
tiiit convocation 1 have, in a foregoing note (!), Chap. XXVlll.), attempted 
to identify ; and I trust that Capt. Kittoe may again have an opportunity of 
biinging his great antiquarian zeal to bear upon that deeply interesting 
locality. — J. W. L. 

(7) The stone cavern of Thiao tha. Thiao thais the transcription, as we 
have already seen, of Devadatta. Iliuan thsang places the great stone 
building in which this personage yielded himself up to meditation, at the 
distance of two or three h east of the northern gate of the mountain city to 
the left, in the shadow of the southern slope of the hill. 

Devadatta, who was during life the enemy and persecutor of Buddha, is 
generally regarded as an incarnation of Mara (the malificent spirit). Such 
incarnations tend only to exalt and to bring out in all their glory the Bud- 
dhas and their doctrine. A ^Mongolian work translated by M. Schmidt, 
says upon this subject, “ Men whose spirits are darkened maintain and be- 
lieve that Devadatta was the antagonist, enemy, and persecutor of Buddha. 
If during the five hundred generations that Buddha Tathiigata followed the 
path of a Bodhisattwa, the illustrious Bogda Devadatta proved him with all 
manner of evil and contradiction ; this was but to fortify the excellence and 
surpassing qualities of the Bodhisattwa. Thus unenlightened men commit 
sin when they hold and teach that Devadatta was an enemy and persecutor 
of Buddha Tathcigata, and by such discourse they give occasion to their own 
regeneration in the three abject conditions (those of brutes, demons, and 
denizens of hell). The accumulated virtues of the illustrious Bogda De\a- 
datta are immense ; the services he hath rendered to many Buddhas extra- 
ordinary, and thus has he contributed to the germ of the root of mcii- 
toiious works. He belongs moreover to those Mahiisattwas, who have 
truly fathomed the means of salvation, and have approached the dignity 
of a Buddha Tathiigata. Those therefore who regard him with hatied 
and aversion, c.vuse thereby their own injury and their rebirth in the 
three abject conditions.” — Kl. 

(8) A lair. — The law here alluded to is mentioned in the Dulia (A ol. A" . 
p. 102 to 23!)) ; where, in consequence of several instances of suicide among 
the monks, out of grief and de'^pair at the niisciies of human life, Sukya 
prohiljits discourses upon that subject. So that the practice of self-immo- 
lation ascribed by the Gieek historians to the Buddhists, was, like that ot 
going naked, a dep.aiture fiom orthodox principles, — J. A\ . L. 
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1 «>\\ n <if Kia yc.— Place uliere Foe lived bix jears in aus^lenucs. — Place wliere 
in* su’e(jiiii»li'’licil ilic Law. — He i-> expo^ctl to tlie aitacLs ol a deinuii —Ollier 
liuly place".— Four iiTcat towtr^ m liuuor ol Foe. 


Proceeding tliencc lour ycou yau' to tlic west, you come to the 
town of Kin yc.“ Tins town is also completely desert. Continuing 
fwer.ty H to the south, you come to the place where the PhoH 
ad spent six years in mortifications the place is wooded. Thenee 
three li to the west, you come to the jtlace where I'oe descended 
into the water to bathe ; the gods held branches of trees to 
cover him‘ at his exit from the tank. Two li further to the 
north you come to the place where the young women of retired 
tamilies offered Foe rice and milk.‘ Thence two U to the north 
Foe, seated on a stone under a great tree, and looking to the 
east, eat the rice : the tree and the stone still exist. The stone 
may be six feet long and the same broad, and two feet high. In 
the Kiiiyilom of the Mi<t<Ue the heat and tlie cold are so eiptal 
and temperate, that there arc trees which live several thousand 
years, yea even ten thousand years. 

Thence going half a yeon y<ni to the north-cast you come to 
a stone grot ; the Fhon s(t having entered it, and ha\ing turned to 
the west, sat with his legs crossed and pondered in his heart : 
*' In order that I should acconii)lish the law, it is necessary that 
1 shoidd have a dirinc testimonial.” Immediately on the stone 
wall the shadow of Foe depicted itself ; it a])]>cared three feet high, 
and the weather was clear and brilliant. Tlie heaven and tlie 
eatth were notch moved, and all the gods in space said ; “This 
is lujt tlie place where the Foes past and to come should 
accomplish the law. At the distance of a little more tlian half 
a yl■il)l ,j„i, to the south-west, under the free 7V/ /o'* is the place 
where all the I'ges past and to come should aecomjdish the law.” 
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Iiie gods, having thus spoken, proceeded before him, sang, and 
showed him the way on withdrawing. The Vhon sa rose, and 
when he was at the distance of thirty paces from tiie tree' a god 
gave him the^rass of happy omen the Phou sit took it, and ad- 
vanced fifteen paces further. Five hundred blue birds tame and 
fluttered three times around him, and then flew awavu The Phou 
sa advanced towards the tree Pei to, lield out the grass of happy 
omen towards the east, and sat down. Then the hiny of tUt 
demons sent three beautifid girls,* who came from the north, to 
tempt him, and himself came with the same purpose. Tlie Phou 
sa then struck the ground with his toes and the bands of ti.p 
demon recoiled and dispersed themselves ; the three girls were 
transformed into old women. During six years he imposed upon 
himself the greatest mortifications. In all these places people ot 
subsecptent times have built towers and prepared images whirl i 
exist to this day. 

In the place where Foe, having accomplished the law rested 
seven days to contemplate the tree and obtain the joy of extreme 
eternal beatitude ; — in that where he passed seven days under the 
tree Pei to, proceeding from the west to the east ; — in that where 
the gods, having created the edifice of the seven precious kings, 
waited on Foe seven days ; — in that where the blind dragon' witii 
brilliant scales surrounded Foe for seven days ; — in that where 
Foe being seated under a tree, Xi kiti Hit, and upon a square stone 
the '-od llruhma'° came to entreat him ; — in that where the four 
kings of the gods offered him a pot ; — in that where the chiet 
ot five hundred merchants persented him with parched rice and 
Jiouev ; — in that Where he converted Kia se and his brethren, 
master and disciples, to the number of a thousaud ; in all these 
places have thev' erected towers. At the place where Foe obtain- 
eil the haw, there are three seny kia Ian ; hard by are establish- 
ments for the clergy, who are there very numerous. The people 
supply them with abundance, so that they lack nothing. Thu 
pretapis arc rigidly followed ; the greatest gravity is observed in 
-.1 their conduct, — in sitting down, in rising up, and ingoing 
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forth. The four great towers erected in commemoration of all 
tiie holy acts that Foe performed while in the world are preserv- 
ed to this moment since the ni hoiian of Foe. These four great 
towers are at the place where Foe was born, at the place where 
he obtained the law, at that where ha turned the wheel of the 
law, and at that where he entered into ni houan." 

NOTES. 

(1) Four yeou yarns . — About 18 or 20 miles. — J. tV. L. 

(2; The town of Kia ye. — Kia ye, sometimes Kia ya, is the transcriptier; 
of the Sanscrit Gaya. This town is not to be confounded with ti.e 
modern one of the same name situated on the ieft bank of the river Pliulgo. 
The ruins of the ancient Gaya, at present called Buddha Gaya, are situated 
in a vast plain a sliort distance west of the Nilajan or Amdnal river, which 
forms the upper part of the Phulgo. These ruins present nothing but 
irregular heaps of bricks and stones, amongst which are here and there still 
to be detected the foundations of regular buildings. A vast quantity ot 
budding materials has been removed from these ruins, which have tl.us 
become more and more shapeless. The number of stone figures found dis- 
persed uithin a distance of fifteen or twenty miles around the site, is trulv 
astonishing. All appear however to have belonged to a great temple and 
its vicinity, and to have been transported thence to various places. At pre. 
sent there are no Buddhists in the vicinity of Buddha Gaya,* 

Hiuan thsang states that this town was in a very strong position, Ur 
found few inhabitants and not more than a thousand brahman families de- 
scended from the ancient saints. 

The ruins of Buddha Gaya, was visited in February ]8,i3, bv the Bur- 
mese ambassador Mengy Maha Chesu and his suite, on their way to the 
L'pper Provinces to visit the Governor General. In going over and care- 
fully examining these ruins, they found an ancient inscription in the Pan 
character in a half buried condition, near the Maha*bodhi gach, or sacred 
fig-tree, on the terrace of the temple. A copy of this inscription was trans- 
mitted to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, by whom the following translation 
was published in their Journal for May 183-1 ; 

“ This is one of the 84,000 shrines erected by Sri Dharm .Asoka. ruler 
of the world (Jambudwi'p), at the end of the year 218 of Buddha's annihi- 
lation, (B. C, 326) upon the holy spot in which Bhagawan (Buddha) having 
tasted milk and honey {madhupyasa). In lapse of time having fallen into 
* IlannUon, Desc, of Hindustan, \'oi. I, p. 
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L state of disrepair, it was rebuilt by a priest named Naikmabanta. Again 
being ruined, it was restored by Raja Sado-Mang. After a long interval 
it was once more demolished, when Raja Sempyu-Sakhen-tara-Mengi ap- 
pointed his Guru, Sri-Dhamma-Raja-Guna to superintend the building. He 
proceeded to the spot with his disciple, Sri Kasyapa, but they were unable 
to complete it although aided in every way by the Raja. Afterwards Vara- 
dasi-Naik-Thera petitioned the Raja to undertake it, to which he readily 
assented, commissioning prince [Pyatasing to the work, who again deputed 
the younger Pyusakheng, and his minister Ratha, to cross over and repair 
the sacred building. It was thus constructed a fourth time, and finished on 
Friday, the 10th day of Pyadola, in the Sakkaraj year 667 (A. D. 1305). 
On Sunday the 8th day of Tachhaon-Mungla, 66S (-A. D, loUO), it was 
consecrated with splendid ceremonies and offerings of food, perfumes, ban- 
ners, lamps, and puja, of the famous ornamented tree called Calpa vriksha . 
and the poor (two ?) were treated with charity as the Raja’s own children. 
Thus was completed this meritorious act, which will produce eternal reward 
and virtuous fruits. May the founders endure in fame, enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of Nirbhan and become Arakanta on the advent of -Arya Mitri (the 
future Buddha).” — Kl. 

Professor Wilson, in commenting on this part of Fabian’s route, says 
th.it Kta lie is Buddha Gaya, “ of course.” But if we adopt the bearing 
and distance of our traveller,— and I know not on what grounds we can re- 
ject them, — nothing can be clearer than that neither modern Gaya nor Buii- 
dha Gaya, is the place here spoken of as the scene ofSakya’s moitifications. 
Jt would be idle on my part to speculate upon a point whioh can be deter- 
mined only by local investigation ; but I may briefly mention that t'uere are 
several circumstances, besides the testimony of Fa bian and Hiuan thsang, 
that render it extremely probable that the Kia ye of these authors was con- 
siderably to the north of modern Gaya. In the first place, the distance 
from Pataliputra to the Bo-tree, is stated in the Mabavansa (page 111) to 
be seven yojanas only. Jvow taking the yojana of the Mahavansa to be 
equal in length to that employed by Fa hian, who makes nine of them be- 
tween Pataliputra and Giriyek, this would make the position of the Bo-tree 
correspond very closely with that of Ram Gaya ; and even giviog it the 
extreme length assigned it by Alexander Cunningham from well determined 
positions in the north. west, namely 7 miles, the distance would still fall much 
short of Gaya, even though no allowance be made for the sinuosities of 
the road. -Again; — Capt. Kittoe mentions that according to tradition ail 
rtligious ceremonies were anciently peiformed at Ram Gaya ; and Bucba- 
iian says tliat many affirm Hulasganj (in the same neighbourhood) to be the 
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ancient Gaya. Now if we connect with all these circumstances the Biua- 
nar caves cut with prodigious labour in the solid granite of the adjoining 
nil!;, and the conspicuous traces of a very extensive ancient town,* I think 
we have grounds for enquiring whether this may not be the Gaya of our 
pilgrim. That the Hindus have appropriated and sanctified the site is rather 
in favor of the conjecture, being exactly what they have done in other 
Buddhist localities. See also Prinsep’s version of the inscripitions in these 
caves and his remarks upon them in J. A. S. Vol. V. p. 057. These in- 
scriptions are the oldest I believe hitherto discovered in any cave m India : 
a circumstance which also adds some weight to the claims of tiiis neighbour- 
hood to be the site in question. But, I repieat, this point cannot be settled 
by closet speculations ; and I earnestly commend it to the attention of such 
as have local opportunities of deciding it. — J. W. L. 

(3) Spent SIX years in mortifications. — The first of the tnbulatioiis that 
Sakya Muni had to undergo, was to live six entire years in morlification ami 
privations, ere he attained the highest degree of sanctity. He thus him- 
self explains the cause of this tribulation : “ There was formerly in the city 
of Pho to nai (Benares) the son of a brahman named Ho man, and the son 
of a potter named Hou hi ; these two were young and comported tliemselves 
very affectionately together. Hou hi said to Ho man; “ Let us go set 
Kia she Jou /ai,” (the Tathagatha Kasyapa). Ho man replied, “Wheie 
be the use of going to see this shaven-headed monk !” And thus it stood 
till the third day. Again Hou hi said, “We might go but one moment to 
see him.’’ The other replied, “ Wherefore visit this shaven monk ? How 
should lie have the doctrine of Buddha r’’ Thereupon Hou lii seized 
Ho man by the head, and said, “ I desire that you come and see tiie Jou 
Uu with me.” Ho man, quite frightened, said witliin himself, “This is no 
trifling matter ; there must be soraetliing good therein. He then said” Let 
gn my head and I will accompany you.” Arrived wliere the Buddiia was. 
t'.ey saluted tlie feet of Kia site. Hou hi said to the Buddlia that Ho man 
rrcoirnised not the Three Precious Ones, and heseeched liiin to expound 
tj.em to him, and convert him. Ho man on seeing the Buddha loved him 
r.nd was filled with joy ; he embraced religious life and studied the doctrine. 
Ho man is myself : Hou hi is he who, while I was yet prince, induced me 
to Issue forth from the town and embrace religious life, and it was the sou 
(.1 a luanutacturer of flower vases who guided me. Nevertiieless as I in a 
fernier bi.'th spoke disp.iragmgly of tbe Buddha Kia s/ic, 1 had to sufu r 
tie retrimUne penalty; what remains of this penalty, I must now sufki 
wi.eii on me poiut of becoming Buddha, by six years of moitihcatioi 
• K.ucf, J. ,1. S. \ ol. W I, p. 40J, 
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As the whole of this chapter is filled with the adventures of Buddha, 
while yet Bodhisattwa, and during these six years of mortifications, I shall 
subjoin the sequel of the legend given in Note 8. Chap. XXIII. and which 
has thrown so much light upon this subject. 

A. “ The prince when on the eve of quitting common life, leapt with 
joy and proceeded in peace. He entered the town ; the people of the conn, 
try gazed on him with delight and never seemed wearied with doing so. 
The prince by separating himself from every object of attachment and affec- 
tion, had removed the root of all passion and pain. 

B. He wished to have his head shaved ; but in his haste he had taken 

with him no instrument for the purpose. Indra came with a sword in his 
hand ; the gods and the genii received the hair. He then resumed his route, 
and advanced info the country. The inhabitants followed and watched him. 
He then went forth from the kingdom ; and having advanced somewhat, he 
came to the kingdom of Mo kie (Magadha). He entered it by the right, and 
left it by the left gate. The people of the country, men and women, great 
and small, seeing the prince, exclaimed “ This must be Indra, or Brahma, or 
some celestial genius, or a king of the dragons and they abandoned them- 
selves to joy, not knowing who of these he might be. The prince, who 
knew their thoughts, left the road and sat down beneath a tree. Then 
the king of the country. Ping sha (Bimbasara), inquired of his ministers, 
“ How happens it every thing is so quiet in the kingdom, that not a sound 
or a whisper is to be heard ?” They replied, “ There is a Doctor of Rea- 
son traversing the kingdom, and coming to the court. M'herever he goes, 
he leaves a trace of light, and inspires respect by his m qestic bearing. It 
is a thing not seen in this age. The people of the country, great and small, 
have gone out to see and contemplate him, and even till now none have 
returned.” The king then went forth with all his officers, and having ap- 
I)roa('hed the Doctor of Reason, he beheld the prince siiining with marvel- 
lous light. He asked the latter, “ What genius ait thou ?” “ I am no 

genius” replied the prince. If thou ait not a genius,” returned the king, 
“ whence art thou and what is the name of thy family?” ” I come,” replied 
the prince, “ from the east of the Perfumed Mountains, from the north of the 
Mountains of snow; my kingdom is named Kia toei: ray father is Re 
thsing , and my mother. Mo ye.” King Bimbasara rejdied, ” Are you not 
Siddharta, then ?” “ I am he,” answered the prince. Struck with admi- 

ration, the king threw himself at his feet and worshipped him. ” Prince, 
whose birth has been signalised by so many miracles, (said hej whose ex- 
terior proclaims by its lustre an immortal, the holy king causing the wheel 
of 'he four continents to revolve, the expected treasure of the genii whose 
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heads were raised from the midst of the four seas, wherefore hast thc'.’ 
abandoned thy heavenly (royal) rank to conceal thyself in the midst ot 
the mountains ? Doubtless thou hast an admirable purpose ; I would fain 
learn it.” The prince replied: “ From what I have seen, men and things 
both in heaven and on earth, are born but to die. The sufferings that attend 
them are old age, sickness, death, and pain. These cannot be evaded. 
The body is but the receptacle of pains. Affliction and fear are immense. 
If man attain a glorious eminence, lo I he falls into excess of pride. Instead 
of the joys so ardently sought for, the world is replete with sorrows. It ia 
this that wearies me, it is for this that I would fly to the mountains.*’ 
The grandees and the elders replied ; “ This old age, this sickness, this death, 
— have been in the world from all time. Why distress yourself by antici- 
pation r and thus to reject a glorious title, and to withdraw to a profound 
retreat to mortify your body, what is it but to encounter evil ?” The 
prince repeated these verses : “ According to your sayings, Lords, I should 
not foresee evil and be sad : but were I a king, in becoming old, sickness 
would supervene, and when death came I must then have a successor. In 
meeting this calamity, it were as if I had no successor. How then forbid 
my sorrow r There are in the world a tender parent, and a pious son whose 
affection penetrates even the marrow of his bones. At the moment of death 
they cannot succeed each other. As for this illusory body, on the day 
when, though exalted in rank, pain reaches it, the six relatives are at its 
side, as if for a blind man you should light torches. Of what use were 
these to such as are deprived of eyesight } I have reflected that all acts what- 
ever are subject to instability, and must fall back in error. There is little 
happiness and much sorrow. The body doth not e.xist of itself, and the 
world, which is all vacuity, cannot be inhabited long. Beings which are 
born, die. Things which are finished, decay. In (piiet cometh danger : in 
possession, loss. All beings are in tumult and confusion ; all must return 
to void. The soul is witliout form ; its progress is in darkness, and so it 
reaches the calamity of birth and death. Nor does it attain these once for 
all; bu^t its desires and affections retain it in the bonds of ignorance. It 
plunges into the river of birth and death ; and can in no wise acquire the 
comprehension of these. For this reason would I fly to the mountains ; all 
rny thoughts are turned to the four voids, towards the salvation of purity, 
of repressed lusts, and of extinct anger ; I shall seek to direct my reflections 
to that which attains void and annihilation ; and not only this, but I shall 
re-ascend to the source, I shall return to the beginning. I shall begin to 
issue from the root, and thus I expect to attain the mighty rest.” 

The king Eimbusara, and the elders, pleased with the explanation tl.uc 
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^iven t'aeru by the prince, inferred that he was one of those prodigies destin- 
ed to obtain the doctrine of Buddha, and trusted to his saving them amongst 
the first. 

C. The prince kept silence and pursued his way, and continuing his re- 
flections, said, " Now that I am about to enter the mountains, of what use 
•'0 me are these precious garments ? It is for such treasures as these that 
the Ignorant and stupid men of the world expose themselves to danger.” 
He then saw a hunter pass by, dressed in the garment prescribed by the 
law. The prince jqvfully said to himself, “ Behold the genuine dress of a 
man, the dress of him who, of pity, shall save the world. O hunter, why 
liast thou put it on ? If thou wilt exchange it, thou wilt fulfil my desires.” 
He then gave the huntsman his gold-adorned vesture, and received in ex- 
ciiange that conformable to the law, Chin yue, and passed on quickly. The 
iiunter was delighted, and not less so the Bodhisattwa. The prince put 
on the Chin yue in lieu of his soft and splendid raiment, and looking with 
a pure eye upon his seny hia li (religious cowl), entered among the moun- 
tains. Charmed at having found the garments prescribed by the law, the 
Bodhisattwa shed a light which illumined the mountains and the forests. 
Amongst the Taa szn, one named A Ian, and another Kia Ian, who had pas- 
sel many years in the study and who had sufficed in the four contemplations 
and attained live supernatuial faculties, seeing this light were struck with 
amazement and asked, ” M'hat signifieth this prodigy ?” They went forth to 
investigate, and beholding the prince said, “ Siddharta hath indeed quitted 
his home ' M'elcome Siddharta ! Let him sit on this bed ; be shall have 
a clear spring and pleasant fruit. Let him now eat!” They then added 
in verse, “ The Sun-King bath begun to rise ; he is even now above the 
mountain top, and the light of knowledge is seen of all beings. If any be- 
hold the face of his image, he shall no more know weariness ; for his rea- 
son and his viitue are without peer ; there is nothing equal with which to 
c-ompare them Then the Bodhisattwa took up the verse ; “ Although ye 
have cultivated the four fixed ideas, your spirits do not conceive supreme 
mteiiigent reason ( Prajna bodhi). The rectitude of the heart is the root of 
It . it consists not in the worship of perverse genii, in the observance of 
vulg.ar tilings, wbich may be truly called searching for Brahma in a long 
night. It is thus that he who knoweth not reason falleth by the revolution 
of the wheel into life and death.” Then the Bodhisattwa conceived a merci- 
tnl thougiit ; seeing how all beings are subject to old age and ignorance, aau 
b'l'.v they cannot assure themselves against infirmities and the pains of death, 
■) ■ .i.’sireil to effect their deliverance in order to render their thoughts single ; 
ir..i peimiv'ing that all, without exception, should sustain hunger and thirst, 
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coiJ and heat, gain and loss, the pains of sin and other affliction?, he sough'’ 
to calm and soften (these evils) ; finally to unify their thoughts and give 
rise to feelings of joy. He considered how, in the three worlds, there were 
pains and sadness, fears and alarms, and the disappointments of society ; and 
he longed to soothe men and lead tiiem to abstraction, in short to unifi/ 
their thoughts and give birth to the sentiment of protection. He yearn- 
ed to save from the five conditions and the eiglit ills, those beings who 
clouded with ignorance and darkened by stupidity, distinguish not true 
reason. He longed to effect their salvation, and so to arrange that they 
should experience no contradiction in unifying their thoughts ; that they 
should experience the good and not the ill, and should feel no regret in 
abandoning the eight actions of the age, profit, loss, destruction, exaltation, 
praise, injury, grief and joy, so that they be neither moved nor disturbed. 
It is this which produced the second contemplation. 

D. He then set forth again upon his route, and came to the valley* of 
Sse na. This valley was level and straight ; there were many fruit trees of 
different kinds ; every where there were living springs and lakes for ablution. 
All was pure and serene. There were no spiders, flies, hornets, wasps, or 
flees. In this valley there was a Taoszu named Ssena. He instructed disci- 
ples to the number of five hundred and guided their conduct. The Bodhi- 
sattwa sat down under a So lo tree or Shorea robusta), 

anil for the sake of his intentions asked for the supreme bodhi of unsur- 
passed truth. The gods presented him with a sweet dew ; but the Bodhi- 
•jittwa would not accept it ; and he constrained himself to take no more 
laily than a single grain of hemp seed and one of rice to sustain his exist- 
•=ince. He remained seated thus for six years. His body became exceed- 
ingly emaciated, and his skin adhered to the bones. His original purity, his 
r"*pose, his profound calm, his silence, occupied his whole soul; but his 
thoughts tranquilly dwelt upon, 1st. number, 2d. consequence, 3d. judg- 
ii.ent, 4th. sight, 5th. return, Cth. purity. He expressed his thoughts 
Uiree or four times. He went out by the twelve gates, but without disse- 
ir.inaring or communicating his thoughts. His di\ ine faculties became ex- 
relient. He penetrated and rejected desires and evil. He entered no more 
■rro the fi\e cloaks, an<l experienced no longer the five desires. All e\iU 
extinct of thenjscUes. His reflection weighed, distinguislicd, and 
xf'-i illustrated. Hts thouglits saw without effort. He was as a hero who 
-nth conquered. It was thus that by dint of purity he arrived at the third 
' mtomplation. 

‘ In the original Chh<mau , which bignifics not merely a moinituin-tor} ent, and 
1.1 -p-oral mnNuij? , b-it a I'lfley ^vutered by u rivulet. 
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L. In ‘aaversmg heaven, I ndra leflected thus, ami said. '' Behold, six 
entile years hath the Bodhisattwa been seated undei a tree ; his person hath 
become e.xceedingly emaciated. We must now present to this king causing 
i/ie wheel to revolve, wherewithal to compensate the abstinence of six years.” 
He then influenced the two daughters of Sse na in such wise that they had a 
dream. The world was completely at an end, and there was on the water a 
flower which had the lustre of the seven precious things. Suddenly the flower 
dried up, and lost its original hue : but there came a man to water it, and it 
was restored as at first. Then began all the flowers that were in the water to 
put foith and grow, and their sprouts covered the water as if they would giow 
out of it. The two damsels having thus dreamed, awakened, and surprised 
at the prodigy, ran to narrate it to their father. The father was unahle to 
e.vpound it. lie consulted all the old men, but none could say what the 
dieam imported. Indi a once more descended and transformed himself into a 
Brahmachari to interpret the dream of the young damsels. “ The flower which 
you have seen produced on the water, is the eldest son of King Pe thsing. 
Behold him for six years beneath the tree ; his body is extremely emaciated. 
The flower which is dried up, and the man who caused it to revive by water- 
ing it, signify that food must be offered him to eat. The little flowers, the 
stalks of which would come forth, are the men who live or die in the five 
conditions.” India then pronounced the following galha — ” For six yeai.s 
he hath neither reclined nor Uid down. He hath not so much as thought ot 
hunger or thirst. His efifoits have as yet attained nothing. His body is 
“maciated ; his skin and his bones are in contact. Aim yourself with a le- 
spectful spiiit, and ofler food to the Bodhisattwa. Theie shall be great hap- 
piness m the present age, white the fruit and the reward shall be in subse- 
oucut ages.” The damsels replied, ” What shall we do to present him witli 
food The Brahmachari replied, “ Take ye the milk of five hundred cons, 
and present it to him to drink in succession. Every time that the milk of 
a cow shall be milked, you shall take the milk of that cow, and use it in the 
pipparation of boiled rice. When, in boiling, the rice and milk shall lisc 
fioiu tlie vessel, it shall rise lilty-six feet upwards to the left, downwards to 
the light, to the right above, and to the left below. Y'ou shall fill his pot 
with this rice by means of a ladle, tliat it be not soiled.’’ 

F. Tlic two damsels presented (the boiled rice) to the Bodhisattwa. The 
lattei wished first to bathe himself ere he paitook of the rice. He pioceed- 
sd therefore towards the running sticam, and washed his pcisoii When 
he liad finished his ablutions, he lame foitli liom the watei , the gods and 
the geuii slicUeiing Imn with hianchcs of tices. Tlie vouiig diiiisLls then 
VieseutC'.l liiui with the Uec lud milk When he lud ciitcu thcicol his itieus'l. 

2 f 
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rLtuinv,J, aii'l, m a foimula, he vov.eil inhmtc hainiineas to th. adiriotis . 

siyiiig, “ May you return to the Tlirec Ilonoiable Ones i” f.uUhe ! 

his meal he washed his hands, rinsed his month, and washed out Ins jiot. 
Ingoing away, he threw the last into the riter. It ascended against the 
current. It had not gone seven li ere the gods formed a Garuda which came 
flying, and seizing the pot, bore it as well as the hair, to the spot where 
they have erected a tower in tlieir honor. 

G. The Bodhisattwa then proceeded on his route, and when about to 
pass the river A'i lian chhen, he made a gathu, signifying, “ In passing the 
iV'i lian chhen (Nilajan) I am moved with compassion for all men. TLe 
three conditions and the three poisoned spots, I will remove them as if they 
were washed away with water.” The Bodhisattwa then reflected: ‘‘ All 
ignorant beings fall into darkness. I must lay hold on the eight right things, 
and by the washing of water, I shall efface the three poisoned spots,” lie 
then began to ascend the bank. Blue birds to the number of live hundred, 
flew thrice around the Bodhisattwa, and having sung dolorously, departed. 

H. lie again set forth, and as he passed the lake of the blind dragon, 
this dragon issued rejoicing, manifesting his delight at the sight of tlie Bo- 
dhisattwa, and pronouncing this gatha. “ Oli what liappiness ! I behold 
Siddharta, who comes to deliver us 1 How shall we delay offering him the 
juices of the sweet unsurpassed dew ? When he walks, the earth trembles 
beneath his tread. Musical instruments emit sounds of their own accord. 
He is truly as the Buddhas of times past. On this point I for one bare 
no doubts. Even now will he, as the sun of Buddha, enlighten all beings, 
and awaken them from their slumber !” 

I. He then advanced once more, and beheld the hill Sou tin. The coun- 
try was flat and regular, and on every side clear and delightful. It produced 
delicate and beautiful plants. Sweet rivulets flowed in abundance. The 
perfume of flowers was delicious and pure. In the midst there was a lofty 
and handsome tree, all the branches of which were disposed with regularity 
the one above the other : all the leaves were adjoined to each other, and the 
flowers thickly locked together as the ornament of the gods. A pennon was at 
the top of the tree. It was the king of all the forest, and of original hap. 
piness. Then (Buddha) advancing a little, beheld a man mowing grass. 
The Bodhisattwa asked, “ W^hat is now thy name ?” “My name is ‘ Happy 
Omen,’ and I now cut the yrass of happy omen.” “ If thou give me of that 
grass, then shall the ten parts of the world possess a happy omen.” Then 
Happy Omen pronounced the following gatha “ He hath rejected the dig- 
nity of Holy King, the seven treasures, the damsel of jasper for a sjiouse, 
beds of gold and of silver, carpets, broidcicd and many coloured stulIs, Hic 
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\uitt' oi tlie Kun (hmt, tbe harmony of Ute concorJ?, and 
his sujK^nority over the God Brahma, and now he provides liimself witli 
;^rass/’ The Bodhisattwa replied with this gutha ; I have made a vow 
during an atankya . it is to save men of the five conditions. I now proceed 
to fulfil this vow. It is on this account that I desired that the mower of 
grass should give me a handful of the grass, that holding it out towards the 
king of the trees, worldly thoughts might be wholly dispersed. Now must 
I carry out these purposes.’^ The mower then presented him with the grass, 
and spread it upon the ground as had been told him. The Bodhisattwa sat 
down, and received the present. The Bodhisattwa performed the three things 
necessary to be seated, and having corae before the tree, said, “ If I can 
obtain the doctrine, I shall not evade the three oatlis ; my sides shall dry up 
and become immobile. If it be so that I attain complete Buddhahood, and 
obtain the doctrine, every hour shall produce its thought.’' Tliereupoii 
the Bodhisattwa sat down, and enteied extasy. Recast away sorrow and 
the idea of joy ; without eitlier sadness or the thoughts of pleasure, his heart 
neither rested upon good, nor directed itself to evil, lie was truly in the 
mean. Like a man wlio bathes, and, purified, covers himself with white 
felt; without, he was all purity, within, a spotless augury. Annihilated in 
repose, he completed without change the four contemplations ; and after 
finishing these, he obtained determinate thought without abating his great 
compassion ; by liis knowledge and procedure, he penetrated the prime 
womlcrs, and comprehended the operation of the thirty.seven cla«sc'. 
of tlie doctrine. And wliat are the thirty-seven classes ’ Tlicy are, 
fiist, the four stascs of ideas of t!»e mens, secondly, the four interrup- 
tion of the mens . thirdly, the four spiritual sufficiencies ; fourthly, the 
five roots; fiftiily, the five forces; sixthly, the seven intelligent mpns 
soventldy the eight right actions. After the having run these ox'Cr, 
lie recommenced the void of pain. Extraordinarily without form, with- 
out wi-ih or eyo, he thought of the world whicli, by avarice, love, 
gluttony, lust, falls into the pains of life and dt-ath. How few understand 
jiow to know themselves, all deriving their origin from the tv'cltc niiJunas ' 
What arc these twelve ? Their origin is ignorance ; ignorance in action pro- 
duces knowledge ; knowledge in action produces name and title ; title in 
action, produces the six entrances; the six entrances in action produce 
desire ; desire in action produces love ; love in action produces caption . cap- 
tion in action produces possession ; possession in action produces birth ; 
bn til in a^dion produces old age and death, pain and compassion, sorrow and 
HiflViing, which arc the pains of the heart and the instrument, of great 
-almnirv. When tlie soul has faMcn into the vi< i'-situdo of life and deatli . 
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il it «ou!J i^btjin tlie JortiinP, it iiiu-st interrupt lore anil cAtingUKiii am! 
aupjness paseion and lust. \VIien ipiietude eoines, then is ignorance ex- 
tinct ; ignorance being extinct, tlicn is action extinct; action becoming 
extinct, then is knowledge extinct ; knowledge being extinct, then are 
name and title extinct; name and title extinct, then are tlie six entrances 
extinct ; the six entrances exr.nct, then is renewed pleasure extinct ; renewed 
pleasure extinct, then is desire extinct; desire extinct, then is lore extinct , 
love extinct, capiicn is extinct; caption extinct then is possession extinct , 
possession extinct, then is birth extinct ; birth extinct, then are ended old age 
and death, sadness, compassion, pain and sorrow, the afflictions of the heart 
and all great calamities ; and by this is meant to hare Ihe cloctfine. 

K. The Bodhisattwa then said within himself : “Now must I submit to 
the ministers and descendants of the Mara." He then caused to issue from 
the space between his eyebrows a ray of light which struck the palace of the 
Mara. The Mrlra, greatly alarmed, could not tranquillize bis heart ; and 
seeing that the Bodhisattwa was already beneath the tree, pure, without 
desires, unremittingly occupied with subtile thoughts, and that in his heart 
the venom of the passions, and eating, and drinking had no attractions, and 
that be thought no longer of sexual pleasures, he thus reflected : “ This 1= 
the accomplishment of the doctrine ; truly will there be a great victor) 
over me. Ere yet he become Buddha, I will go and bay waste his dot- 
tiine.” The son of Mara, Siu ma thi, interrupted hi? father thus : “ Tlie 
Bodhisattwa practises pmity. In the three worlds lie hath no peer ; ot 
himself hath he attained purity. The Brahmas and ail the gods, by hun- 
dreds of millions go to pay him homage and to gaze upon him ; it is not 
him that men or gods may attack. Jn disturbing his quietude and giving 
rise to evil, let himself destroy his own happiness. Oh king of the Mara, 
if you listen to these reasons, call hither the tlirce damsels of jasper, thv 
first named Gracious Love, the second Kter Happy, and the third Great 
Joy, Trouble not yourself. Oh king, my father; let ns interrupt tiie 
penitence of the Bodhisattwa, a matter not important enough to distiirl) you. 
Be not cast down. Oh king !’’ Then the three damsels, whose charms were 
exalted by their celestial raiment, approached the Bodhisattwa followed 1) 
five hundred damsels of jasper. The musical instruments which the) 
played upon, their songs, their lewd language, were all directed to dis- 
turb his study of the doctrine. All three took up the strain : “ Thy virtut 
and thy goodness are such, said they, that the gods venerate and would 
worsliip thee : and it is for this that we come before thee. We are beauti- 
ful and pure ; our age is in its flower ; we implore permission to serve you 
and to attend you on the right and on the left, in rising in the morning and 
in lying down at night.’ 
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"1 l.c 1 fi'.ly amt tiif )jlantlisliment‘> of these damsth pro.1aceil no effect 
-.ipon the soul of ttie Bodliisattwa ; by a single Trord lie transformed them 
into grey-headed old women, their teeth fallen out, their eves lustreless, 
and their backs so crooked that they were compelled to avail themselves of 
tlie help of staves to return to whence they came. The Mara seeing this, 
was exasperated with rage, and coming with his 1,800,0110 demons sur- 
rounded the space of thirty-six yojanas. These demons assumed the shape of 
lions, hears, rhinoceroses, tigers, elephants, oxen, horses, dogs, hogs, and 
apes. Some were seen with the heads of animals upon human bodies ; 
others who had the forms of venomous serpents and the heads of six-eyed 
tortoises. Some had several heads, with fangs and crooked claws ; they bore 
mountains on their hacks, and caused fire, thunder, and lightning to issue 
from tlieir mouUis. They came from four sides to attack the Bodhisattwa, 
with all manner of arras. But notliing could daunt the courage of the latter, 
who came off victorious from .all the attacks of his enemies. Fiually the 
Bodliisattwa having, hy his supernatural power, overcome and subdued the 
XTara, all the gods, full of joy, descended fiom heaven and scattered flowers. 
The Boilhisattwa obtained tlie r.ank of Biuldha under the name of Shy kia 
trpii JoH hi (.^ilkya Muni T.itiiiigata) with the honorific title of Estabhiher 
i,f men nnd gijih, .and t?ie rciiernlh Euddha of the nye . — Kl. 

(4) Cove nog turn as he 'ssaed from the bath. — See note 3 letter F. 
-kcconling to lliinn thsang, Sakya bathed in tlie river Ki lian chhen ; in 
niemoiy of wliirii a tower was erected whicli e.xisted at Ids day. — Ki. 

) Offered Foe rice and milk. — In Singalese books only one woman is 
mentioneil as li.aving contributed to the sustenance of Buddha with milk and 
rii-e. Her name was Sitjahu-a (Snjnta ’) During a million kalpas she 
h.id done a vast nuinlier of good woik~, in the hope of having it in her pow- 
er one day or otiu’r to present rice and milk to a Buddlia. Her wish was ^ 
granted, •'slie was tlie d.nigliter of a Silniriio ('wcaltiiy man) of the countryi 
of Senaiianain tnanejnni, and bee.amc wife of the principal Si/airno of Eare~\ 
/(crw fBen.ares). .Slip off.'ied a golden pot worth a million mnssn of gold, 
lull of lice and milk to Buddlia the very d.iy of his aecoinplislnnent ; and 
after tint aceomplisliment, having heaid him pre.aeh, she entered upon 
eternrd blessedness.* — Kl. 

(Cl.) Under the Pel to tree. — That is the HorasiHS flabeltiformh, or 
toddy tree, in .Sanscrit «T1^ t;i!.i. According to the legend given in note 
1. D. it was not under a Pei to, hut under a So to CJll^ Siila) that Buddha 
remained six yeirs in mortifications. The Mongol legend given by M. 
.Sebmiilt makes it an Indian fig, ficus reltgiosa , “ near the king of trees, a 
* 1 phalli, \ ol. Ill, .rb. 
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lofty Boil/ti, lit' fat V. Uh hi- h"'^’ pr*i««ptl atiJ in a liiotioiilrsf |»oslui(- 
he vanfjuished and s\ibjpcted the tihimnovs (demons) and on tiip morrow, 
became Baddiia to open the exhaustible sources of hfe,”-^ In the account 
of Hiuan thsang it is likewise under ^ Bodht that Sakya Muni is said to 
have rested several years. — Kl. 

It will be seen when we come to Chapter XXXVII. that from tiic mode 
cf propagation ascribed to the Pei to tree by Fa Ijian, it could not possibly 
belong to any of the palm tribe. HU account identifies it with the Ficus 
indic(i‘ This tree is often produced from the seeds that have been dropped by 
birds in the axils of the Borassus tlahelliformis, where thev urow, and extend 
tlieir descending roots so as in time to embrace entirely ti*e Palmyra, e.vcept 
its upper parts. “ In very old ones the top thereof is just seen issuing from 
the trunk of tlie Banyan itself as if it grew from thence, whereas it runs 
down through its centre and ha-; its roots in the ground, the Palm bein:r 
oldest, 't This sight is familiar to all who have been in India. — J. W, L. 

(8) Three beavliful fjirh , — For further particulars of Siikya’s temptation: 
tbe reader may refer to the Asiatic Researches, Vol XX. p. 301.— J. \V. L. 

(9.) The blind dragon o)ith Iriltiant scaless . — Iltuan thsang names this 
dragon A/o« chi tin /Ao.— Kh 

The dragon, here called Mon chi Uu Mo, is the A/ucAo/mdo of the Pali 
Annals, lie is said to have protected Buddha during a thunder storm b v 
encircling him seven times ; thus forming a dormitory in which, remote for 
all disturbance, the latter reposed fora week in the enjoyment of heaveol) 
beatitude. See also ^^otices of the Life of &ukya, As. Ues. XX. p. 29 j. 
— J. W. L. 

(lOj The circumstance here alluded to is detailed at large in the twenty- 
d^lith volume of the M,/o, cntitleil f?|c;<V'|g W«n). Thib 

woik haa been published at St. Petersburgh, witli a German translation b_v 
Ibat eminent orientalist, M. I. J. Sdirnidt. In the legend in question, Sakya 
is represented as hesitating, after his attainment of Buddhahood, whether he 
should engage in the promulgation of the Law, or, in conse<,uencc of the 
hopeless perversity of mankind, emancipate himself at once by entering 
nirvana. Brahma and the other gods of his mansion are represented as entreat, 
ing Sdkya to enter at once upon the good woik ; and as reminding him of his 
prodigious efforts in former births to attain the opportunity he then enjoyed. 
In this way several legends are narrated at length: how countless ages ago, 
when Sakya was Kanashinipali, a king of Jambudwip, he made a thousand 
holes in his body and lit as many lamps, or wicks, in them, for tbe sake ot 
the doctrine ; — how in another birth, when he was a king named Jiling Giro!/, 
" Geah Je>- Oil ) f'l'igt, !h>> t Lai Hiibuib. 
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he, fov the same object j had a thousand iron spikes Jiiveu uito his body ; — 
how countless kalpas ago, when he was Darngama, son and heir of the king 
of Jambudwipa, he threw himself into a pit of fire ; — how innumerable ages 
past, when at Benares, as Udpala, he tore his own skin for paper, broke his 
bones fur a pen, and used Ins blood for ink, as the condition of hearing the doc- 
trine ; — and how, at a period unspeakably and immeasurably distant, he exist- 
ed as a king of Jambudwipa named Sh 'uhhi^ and was put to the test by Tndra 
and Vishwakarma, the former assuming the shape of a hawk and chasing 
the latter in the form of a dove into the arms of the king, who negociated 
for its rescue at the expense of his own flesh. On being reminded of all 
tJiese events, Sakya's resolution is taken, and he proceeds to Benares to 
“ turn the wheel of the Law.** Schmidt, Der Weue und der Thor, Vol. 
11. pp. 3 — 20. Some of these legends the reader will remember have been 

ferred to in the earlier part of this volume.* — J. W. L. 

(llj Offered him parched rice and honey. — Buddha, says Hiuan thsang, 
being seated with his legs crossed, and having attained the joy of eternal 
beatitude, issued, after seven days, from his profound meditationiS. Two 
merchants passing through the forest at the time, were warned by the guar- 
dian genius, who said, “ The prince of the race of the Sukyas is here, he 
has obtained the rank of Buddha, his spirit is absorbed in meditation, and 
during forty nine days he has eaten nothing,** The two merchants ap- 
proached Buddha and offered Idra some parched rice and honey, Buddha 
accepted their presents, but as he had no vessels to contain them, the four 
kings of heaven coming from the cardinal points, brought him each a golden 
pot. Buddha declined their acceptance, because vessels of such precious 
material were not suitable to the ecclesiastical condition which he had em- 
braced. lie refused besides other pots of valuable material, and eventually 
accepted one of a very ordinary kind, &c.** — Kl. 

The blory of these merchants is otherwise told in Pali works ; but is not 
wmrth repeating here. — J, W. L. 

(12) Where he converted Kia she and his Irethren. — These arc the three 
brothers of Kia she (Kasyapa) who were converted by Sakya Muni ; name- 
ly XJruivilwa Kdsyapa (Kasyapa of the quince tree), Nadi Kasyapa (of the 
river), and Gaya Kdsyapa (of Gaya). These three personages are not to be 
confounded with Maha Kasyapa (Kia she) nor witli one named in Chinese 
Shy ly Kia she (in Sanscrit Dasawala, the ten-fold strong) who was one of 
the first five persons converted by Sakya Muni, According to the Fan y 
,ning i the word Kasyapa signifies family of the great tortoise . according to 
others, imbibed splendor. The ancestors having from generation to generation 
* See pages S-*!, 62, &c. 
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ij-jihed ilieii'.selvc'' to the stiuly of reason, a mirni'uloo^ rarijin:.' .( 

divine table on its hack, replnd to the questions of these ^i^tuou= anrc'stoi". 
r.nd hence the family name, lie was able to pcrfoim the cn[)t rior aetj- of 
' flf.>e.icUattOH and therefore they ^ave him the name of the jh'st of (he 
htqh action. Compare Chap. X.X. note .30. — Kl. 

(13) Four great ifju'prs. — That is, at Kapilavastu, Gaya, B-^r.are = . and 
Knsinae-ara. — J. \V. L. 
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A yii hccoiii^' Kin^ of the Iron \\Iirel, and ov'T > :-n I'-on thi,-- lie w-if- 

ihll and con-tructs a pn-on *or Ua- pnni -Inricnl ol cnMinah — Hi'tur., ol a 
Ih kli.eou who enUred tlta> pr’-^on.— 'I h^- is converted. 

The Kilt" A y", while yet a lail,' was playing upon tlic road ; 

I i.e met SJtij lid fud, wlio was going about lioggiiig ids sul)sistenrc. 
Tlic lad, greatly pleased, gave a haiuirul ot’rartli to Foe. Foe took 
it, returned it to the ground, and passed along. 'I'iie earth in 
return for tliat made liiin (A yn) A'/z/y af the II 'heel. r,f [ro/t.^ ITe 
reigiied over } iiit f'-oii (hi, and mounted tlio Iron Wlicel. In 
eisifing Van feon Hu lie =:aw Hell situated lictwecn two moun- 
fnins and entirely sui rounded witli a girdle rif irnn, wiiere tlie 
damned arc cenifined. lie asked liis ministers tlie meaning of this ; 
liny answered that tliat was tlic place wlicre tiie King of flie 
Demons, Yan Aj,* imprisoned tlie guilty. The King reflected and 
'aid, “ If tlie King of the Demons liatli deused a liell for tlie 
pnriisiiment of tlie guilty, why sIiouM not I, who am the king of 
men, jircpare a hell for tlie piuiisliment of the guilty Tlicn 
aihlrcssiiig his ministers, lie asked, “ VVlio is lie tliat can jirepare 
me a licll for tlie pniiislirncnt of tlie guilty ?” Tliey rcjilicd, 
" None but an extremely wicked man can do so.”' The Kin" 
then sent his ministers every where in quest of a wicked man. 
They found on the banks of a river, a black giant, with vellow 
hair and green eyes, talons instead of feet, and the month of a 
fish. He whistled the birds and the quadruped-', and when these 
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ctiiiie, killed tlitm «itli arrows so that not one escaped. When 
they had found this man they returned to the King. The King 
summoned him privately and said to him ; “ Enclose a space with 
a lofty wail, and place within it all manner of flowers and fruits, 
also beautiful valleys, and lakes pleasing and lovely to look upon, 
alluring men to gaze on them with eagerness. Thou shall make 
a gate to this prison, and if any come and enter, thou shalt 
seize him forthwith, and shalt punish the guilty according to 
their kinds, allowing none to escape ; and should I, even, enter, 
slacken not the punishment of the guilty : I make thee prince of 
the hell.” A Pi khieou begging his subsistenee entered the gate. 
The keeper of the gate was about to punish him as a criminal. 
The terrifted Pi khieou solicited some respite till he had taken 
his repast. Some time after a man entered. The keeper of the 
gate put him into a mortar and pounded him ; a red froth came 
from him. The Pi kh icon having witnessed this, was convinced 
that the body is perishable and subject to miser)’, empty as a 
water-bubble' or as froth, and became Arhan. When that was 
done, the gaoler put the froth into a pot ; the Pi khieou was 
enraptured. The tire dried up the froth, and when it had cool- 
ed, there arose from it a water-lily. The Pi khieou sat down, 
and the gaoler went to the King to rehearse the marvels that 
had been performed in the prison. He desired that the king 
Lhould go and behold them. The king replied, " I have first 
something urgent to do ; I cannot go thither now.” The gaoler 
leplled, “ This is no small matter ; it behoves you, oh king, to 
come quickly, and that you postpone other matters.” The king 
tollowed him and entered : the Pi khieou preached to him the 
doctrine. The king obtained the faith, and repented of all the 
wickedness he had liithcrto done. From that time he believed 
in and honored the Three Precious Ones.' He habitually went to 
the tree Pei to* to repent liimself of his sins, to chastise himself, 
and subject himself to the eight purifications. The king’s wife 
asked whither the king daily repaired to promenade ? The 
grandees replied, that he always went to the tree Pet to, The 
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ijiicc-ii aivaiUi! tin- lime when the kiii;^ \va; leit (luie, nml lCh* 
)ieo|ile to cut and throw ilown tlie tree. When the king return- 
ed and beheld this, lie was so troubled anti alllicted that he tell 
to the earth. The nobles bathed his face with water, and after a 
long time he returned to his senses. lie caused a brick wall to 
be built round the roots of the tree, and these to be w.atercd 
with a hundred pitchers of cow’s milk. He cast himself n[ion 
ground, and made oath never to rise again unless the tree were 
reproduced. Scarcely had he made this oath, than the tree 
began to sprout again from its roots, and from that time to the 
present it has become at least ten change high ! 

NOTES. 

(1) King A yu, vhile yet a lad. — The legeml here nlluiletl to may be 
fuund in M. Schmidt’s Der IVeise und der Thor, Vol. 11. p. 217. “ Once 
upon a time the Victorious-.Vccomplished (Sakya) went abroad with Kun- 
gawo (Ananda) in quest of alms. Several children were diverting them- 
selves by the road-side, erecting little buildings of earth. One of these saw 
Buddha afar off, and resolved to present him on his approach with aims. 
For this purpose he took a handful of the earth tliey were using to present 
to Buddha; but being very small, he was unable to reach the dish. 
“ Stoop down,” c,vclaimed he to his companion, ‘‘ and getting on thy back, I 
will put my offering in the alms-dish.” “ Willingly,” replied his or.inpanion ; 
so getting upon his shoulders, the former stretched out the handful of earth 
to Buddha. Hereupon Buddha lowered the begging pot and received the 
tarth. Having received it, he transfcried it to Kungawo with this com- 
mand; ” Jlake of this eaith a (fluid) mud, and besprinkle therewith the 
temple. Kungawo ' in as much as the temple shall be sprinkled with the 
gift brought me by the impulse of a happy spirit, and so accepted by me, 
for this meritorious service, after the lapse of one hundred years from 
rny emancipation from pain, shall this little boy, by the name of elsoyla, 
reign over Jambudwipa and after he shall have established the pre-eminence 
of the Three Jewels throughout all lands, he sh.all bring the sanra to the 
highest honor, and erect for these at one and the same time, eiglity-four 
thousand sthupa througliout JambiiJwip,” &c. 

I give this short legend, not so inueti in illustration of the test, as for its 
assertion that Asoka was a contemporary of Sakya Muni ; the only instaner' 
of-uciithat I at present reniemher. It wouhi be eurious f.j ascertain if any 
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counterpart of this legend e-\ists in Puli. I fancy not, and strongly suspect 
that the present is a Trans-himalayan interpolation. M. de Koios men- 
tions that in the copy of the Kah yhyur from which he made his analysis, 
the 'i^.dsangs is stated to have been translated from the Chinese.* The 
existence of a Chinese copy would account for Fa hian’s familiarity with 
many of the legends narrated in that work. — J. W, L. 

(2) King of the Iron Wheel. — See note 12 Chap. XVII, It is there ex- 
plained that the king of the iron wheel would appear at the time when the 
life of man, after having attained its limit of brevity (ten years), should re- 
turn by a succession of increments to twenty thousand years. Nevertheless, 
in the text quoted in the San tsang fa sow, and which M. Remusat had 
before him, it is stated that “ According to the Ta chi tou Inn, the age of 
man augments and decreases in the lesser kalpas. The life of man is 
first 8^,000 yeais : at the end of every century this term is abridged by on 
year, decreasing thus to 10 years. After remaining thus one hundred years, 
it increases again by one year, till it attains twenty tliousand ; and in this 
course of time appears the king of the iron wheel,” &c. As the Buddha 
Sakya Muni, with whom A yu or Asoka was contemporary, was born at 
a time when the duration of human life was but a hundred years, it is evi- 
dent that the king of the iron wheel did not withhold his appearance in the 
woild till tills duration extended to twenty thousand years. — Kl. 

(3) lie saw Hell. — According to the Buddhist tracts collected in the 
San tsang fa sou, precisely at the southern extremity of Jambudwipa, at 
the depth of 500 yojanas is the abode of king Van lo ; that is the infernal 
regions. They are named Ti yo because they are beneath the earth. Some 
of these Hells are great and some small. Of the great eight are hot and 
eight cold : of the smaller ones, sixteen are situated at the gates of each of 
the great ones, and so disposed that the torments successively increase. Hence 
they are named Veon thseng yo (hells of transmigration and reduplication). 
All living beings condemned to suflfeiing pass tlirough these liells ; and 
when they have passed through their punishment in one they are transferred 
to another. The sixteen mansions of hell thug passed are, — 

1st. He sha ti yo (the hell of black sand). A hot blast blow’s over this 
black sand, making it burning hot, and carrying it against the skin and 
bones of the damned, who, thus scorched, sufier fiightful anguish. 

2iul, Fey shi ti yo. — Balls of iron, crammed with burning excrements, shoot 
forward and press against the damned, who are thus compelled to lay hold 
of them. These burn tlic bodies and hands of the damned, who are then 
compelled to put liicm in tlieir mouths and swidlow them, so that, from the 
• Jsf't'ti Rt'.atudif*, ^ ol. XX, p. 
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gullet to the belly, theie is nothing that is not burnt, luseets r. iih non 
beuks peck their flesh, penetrating even to the bones. 

3rd. 77ii ting li go. — The ministers of this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and fix them there with nails ; nailing their hands and feet, 
and all round their bodies with five hundred nails. 

4th. Kio li yo, the hell of hunger ; — The demons pour into the mouths 
of the damned melted copper, which, descending from the gullet to the belly, 
causes intolerable anguish. 

5th. Ko ii yo, the hell of thirst. — The ministers of this hell take balls ot 
red hot iron and place them in the mouths of the damned, theieby burning 
their lips and tongue. 

6th. Taxing ho li yo. — The damned are cast into caldrons where they are 
boiled, and where their bodies rise, and sink, and turn round till wholly 
destroyed. 

7th, To taxing ho li yo. — The ministers of this hell plunge the damned 
into caldrons, seethe and destroy them, and then, taking them out with 
hooks, cast them into other caldrons. 

8th. Shy MO ii yo. — The damned arc laid upon a large hot stone ; other 
red hot stones keep their feet and hands stretched out, bruising their bodies, 
and reducing their flesh and bones to a stew. 

9th. Nouing hioxtei ti yo . — The damned are bathed in blood and jiiis 
which they are compelled also to swallow ; their bodies, members, head, and 
face are smeared with these, and they are thus consumed. 

10th. Liang ho ti yo . — In this hell there are mighty fires. The damned 
take iron measures to measuie out the lire to consume their bodies. The 
pain of their burning extorts from them groans and loud cries. 

11th. IIoci ho ti yo . — \ river of ashes, 500 ycoii sixin long, and as many 
broa'l, exhaling pestilential vapours i its surges dash and strike against each 
other with a terrific noise. Above and below there are iron spikes ; on the 
shores, forests of swords; the branches, loaves, flowers, and fruits, aic all 
so many swords. The damned are carried along by the current : whether they 
sink or whether they float, the iron points penetrate their bodies, within 
and without, occasioning ten thousand pains. If they leave the stream 
and come to the shore, the swords there wound them, and panthers and 
wolves devour their living flesh. If they fly, and for shelter climb the tiec.,, 
the blades turned downwards fall upon them, and those turned upwanls 
lacerate their harid.i. If they support tliemseUos upon their feet, then 
skin and flesh fall to the ground cut in a thousand pieces , their nerves and 
their vein., hang together. A bird with an inn brak j.cck., thcii head and 
hiains, xi,,.y then i cluin to the ii'irof .'ihc-<, and follow the curiciit , 
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but ^hethei diving down or rising to the surface, tlie iron points penetrate 
their bodies, teaiing the skin and the tiesh. Blood and pus issue from the 
omuls, and nothing but the whitened bones remain floating on the surface. 

A cold wind then blow’s over and revives them ; and they pass on to the 
hell of iron balls. 

12th. Thi v'an ti yo , — The damned are here compelled to hold in their 
licuuls red hot iron balls ; their hands and their feet are thus destroyed ; 
their bodies stand up blazing. 

13th. Yn foH ti yo . — The ministers if this hell stretch the damned upon 
red hot iron, and with hatchets of the same material, hack their hands and 
feet, their ears, noses, and members, causing them unheard of tortures. 

1‘lth. Chny lang it yo . — Panthers and terrific wolves gnaw and tear tiie 
damned. Their flesh falls off ; the boues are laid bare ; and pus and blood 
run like a ri\cr. 

loth. Khian chon ti yo. — A violent wind shakes the leaves of the sword- 
tree, and the swords fall ujion the bodies of the damned ; whose heads and 
fages and members are thus wounded and tom. An iroii-beaked bird plucks 
out their eyes. 

10th. }IaH ping ti yo . — A strong cold wind blows over the bodies of the 
damned and stilfcius them ; frost attacks their skin and bones, and causes 
them to fall down. The pain thereof extorts from them loud cries. Now, 
after the close of life, all living beings who have committed wickedness fall 
into these ditFerent hells.* 

These are tlie sixteen lesser hells. The names of the eight burning hells 
and the eight freezing ones, which are greater ones, equally express the 
nature of the punishment to which the damned are subjected. The eight 
burning hells are. 

Ist. Siiang ti yo . — In this hell, long and sharp talons of iron grow upon 
the hands of living beings, wlio with inflamed eyes and hearts full of rage and 
hatred, tear the flesh from each other, rending it in a sa\age manner. 
They believe themselves now dead; but a cold wind passes over them, 
their skin and flesh are reproduced, and they revive. In the She this 
bell is called that of the re.'iU'ici^ated {Teng ho ti yo.) 

2nJ. He chmg ti yo . — In this hell demons bind the damned with chains 
of burning iron, and then decapitate or saw them. Burning chains clasp 
their bodies, scorch their skin, penetrate their flesh, and calcine their bones, 
causing the marrow to flow out; thus inflicting a thousand tortui es This 
iioll is hcncc called that of black chains. {He, black, in a metaphorical 
) 

* Stiff f t B. \f.\ . pp. 21. 
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3rd. ToKy ya ti yo. — Thi" hell is aUo called ho. Here ajo 

"reat mountains of roek, v^liieh frpoutaiicou*ly fall upon the damned, whose 
body, bones and Hesb, are thus reduced to a pulp. Hence it is called the 
hcdl of compressed ynovatains. 

4th. Kiao yen ii yo. — Here the damned are cast into vast caldrons where 
they are boiled, and, suffering lniriibly, utter loud cries. 

5th. Ta kiao vea ii yo. — 'When the damned have been in this manner 
boiled by the demons, a wind blows that causes them to revive. They are 
then conveyed to furnaces where they are roasted, and suffer such cruel 
agonies tint they utter frightful cries; and hence its name. 

Gth. Chao chv ti yo. — Its walls are of iron. The fire which there burns 
I'roduces whirlwinds of dame which consume the damned within and without, 
and burning their skm and their flesh, and roasting them, cause them ten 
tliousanJ tortures : and hence its name- 

7th, Tn chno chy ti yo. — Tije walls of iron, reddened by fire within and 
without, consume the damned. There are pits full of flames and fire, and 
on both sides of these pits are mountains all of fire. The damned are 
taken holdof^itli iron pitchforks and tossed into the fiie, Tlicir flesh is 
roasted, causing them ten thousand tortures ; and hence the name. 

8th. JCou kian ti yo. — The damned undergo in tins hell suflenngs with- 
out intermission. It is the most terrible of all the hells. The appearance 
(the body) ts there withovt mierrvption . the damned are tliere born and 
tliere die : when dead, they arc reproduced ; their body experiences no inter- 
ruption, and hence the name. 

The eight cold hells are — 

Ibt. The hell '0 J'eoo. to, or '0 pov (o, in Sanscrit Arhvdn. This woid 
signifies v'riaUch, because the d.imned, by the cold to which their skin and 
fie^h are >ui)jtct, arc w'rinklcd and cl«appcd, 

2d. Tlie hell Isy lay fcou to, or Ay hen pou lo (m Sanscrit, Nirarhado) 
I'iiis word Signifies in Sanscrit chmLs or chops, because these are ex])enen- 
ced by the damned tliere exposed to the cold. 

3rd. The hell '0 cha cha, or llo ho. — Thc^c words are not interjiretcd. 
The damned by reason of the cMrcuic cold cannot move their bps, and caii 
therefore only produce this sound. 

till. The hell '0 po po, or llmo huio po, — The damned, by reason of tli^ 
extreme cold, arc unable to move then tongue.-', and can only produce thij 
?ourid bctuixt llieii li}.-. 

•>tli. The licll 'Lou hcoo. — Thf* djmncd by reason of tlie t \trciiie ndd 
-'■'tQ move nt-Ulic) tf.ngnc ivm lij bu* ibc an pa^-'in;; into tlieii wta'.tnd, 
1’’ '"b" * ^ Mu-' ;"und, 
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Gtli. The hell Yu fiJ.h lo San'.ciit, Vlphnhi), oi' utiny I'h'j lo. This 
Sanscrit word signifies Hue icater Ufii/, because the damned, by reason oi 
extreme cold, have their skin blown (expanded) like this flower. 

7th. The hell Po teou ?wo, or Po the mo (in Sanscrit Pachna, and in Pali 
Padf/ma). This Sanscrit word signifies m? lotus, because the damned by 
reason of excessive cold, have their flesh plaited and coloured like this 
flower. 

Sth. The hell Fen to hj (in Sanscrit Pundarika). This Sanscrit word 
signifies white lotus., because the damned, from excessive cold behold then 
flesh detach itself and fall away, leaving their naked bones like this flower. 
It is also named Ma ha po the tno (Malui padma') the great red lotus. The 
skin and the flesh are half opened and similar to this ilowcr. — C. L, 

The division of the hells is somewhat diiTcrcntly given in the Puddhist 
woiks of Ceylon. They admit eight principal ones, under the name of 2sard<- 
ka, or Niraya. Around each of these are placed four sm iller hells; tin 
number of these places of punishment being thus raised to forty. In the 
Pharwa-pradipcla^ or Torch of the LmOy a Singalese work interspersed 
witli ancient Pali and Sansciit texts, there is a Sanscrit couplet in which the 
names of the eight principal hells arc tlms recapitulated : Saoi/icam, Kdla- 
siHramcha, S!QmfjhdtOy Rdnravas tathd, Mahdrdnravatdpdkhi/d, Pratdpdcht^ 
udmakdh. These eight hells, mentioned in Menu (IV. 8S, 80), aie name! 
Ashfa mahdndrakd.-^Y^. B. 

(1) The king of the demons, Inn to, — Also called Van mo to, or Yan 
7na to , corresponding with in Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(5) None hit a very wicked man can do so. — To keep a prison is one 
of the twelve bad acts reproved by the law, and called '0 hit yi. — C. L. 

(G) A bubble of tvater. — Sakya Muni says in tlie kiny “ Tlio 

sea is originally motionless and clear; hut when storms and whirlwinds 
vex it, they produce bubbles of water. To this may be compared the 
nature of the loftiest intelligence, which, like the sea is pure, bright, excel- 
lent, till moved by the vanities of the heart, which thus render the world 
loid and without reality. This void and unreal world is absolutidy analog- 
ous to the bubbles of the sca.”"^ — Kl. 

(7) The three prermns ones. — Foe, Fa, (Buddha, Dharma, Sanga,) 

or the Supreme Tiiad. The lloa Van King sa\s : “ That which is called 
Buddlia, Dharma, Sauga. although the name expresses their substances, is in 
truth of one sole nature and consubstantial. Puddha signifies intelligence, 
indicating that his nature and substance are inteUi'j.cut and jational, that he 
In'! cnligliteiiod the law.'i, and lliat he is neither ^(^ul, nor being, Dhunna 
* Sun /'(( M')(. B. XI \ . pp Jl 
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ia the /a//', or that which reguhites : ile>ign.itlng the law of silence and of 
extinction, uliich serves as the rule of the natural virtues. signifies 

in Chinese t/ie Hutted band, indicating that the excellent virtues separate not 
in two modes, but remain united.^’* 

Relatively, the three j/recious ones are distinct and dissimilar. 1st 
Jjtuhl/ia . when he be^an to fulfil the law under the Po ihi (bodhi) tree, he 
displayed a body of but six chang : when he came to discourse of the book 
Hua yaii, he appeared as the body of the honorable Lou she na. 2. The laiv , 
that is the great revolution, the lesser revolution , the precepts, the discourses, 
and the compilations w hicb have been revealed in the five times. (The five 
times are, that of the lloa gan, that of the Deer-park (see Chap. XXX1\ .), 
that of the Pang teng, tliat of the Prajna, find that of the tih'vdna.) 3. 
Sanga, this designates such as have received the doctrine, who regulate 
the causes, and gather the fruits; or the Shing 2 ven, the iouan Aio, and 
the Codhisattwas. The Shing went are those who have obtained the 
understanding of doctrine by the discourses of Foe ; the J ouan kio are those 
who have obtained the same by the consideration of tlie twelve concate- 
nations ; the Bodhisattwas are intelligence witli afiection. C. L. 

(8) The tree Pei to. — Iliuan thsang saw this tree two centuries after 
Fa hian, as also the wall built around it by King Asoka. — Kl. 

(9j 7en chang. — About 100 English feet. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


JIul of the Cuck^ foot. — Sojourn of the great Kia she. — Abode of llie Ariians in 

this hill. 

Going tlicnce three Jl to tlie soutli, you come to ti liill calletl 
the Code's Foot,^ It is here that the Cn^at Kia she is actually 
ju eseiit. lie perforated the foot of the hill that lie might cuter 
it, and jireveiiteil any other from entering by tlie same way. 
At a considerable distance tlience, tliere is a lateral opening, in 
whicli is the entire body of Kia she. The earth outside of this 
opening is that o\er nhieh Kia she washed his hands. ^Vhen the 
* '‘tn/ ja i.fji, IJ. I\'. p. 2-4. 
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people of that country suffer from headache, they rub themselvei 
with this earth aud the pain is removed. In the same hill, to 
the west, is the abode of the Arhans.* The Clergy of Reason,^ 
of all kingdoms and countries, come here annually to adore 
Kia she. Those who come with perplexed minds, behold in 
the night Arhaus who discourse with them, and resolve their 
doubts ; and having done this, disappear forthwith. The wood.s 
which cover this hill are very dense and tangled. There are 
many lions, tigers, and wolves, so that you journey not without 
apprehension. 

NOTES. 

(1) The Cod's Foot , — in Sanscrit Kukutapdda , according to 

the transcription of Hiuan tlisang, Khiu khiu cha po tho. He adds that this 
hill is also called Km lou po tho, or the foot of the Venerable, 

He says that you arrive after travelling one hundred li from a woody plain to 
the east of the river ilou ho, which appears to be the Sone. He describes 
the hill as very steep and lofty, and crowned with three peaks. The ven- 
erable Great Kta she (Maha Kasyapa) dwells there still, for he dared not let 
his nirvana be seen ; and hence it is called the Hill of the Foot of th'' 
I'enerable.'" 

-According to the Chinese and Japanese Chronology IPa khan kieo to Jen 
nen (jakfoun-no iiu, Kia she, the third Buddha of the present age, retired 
to this mountain in the 53d year of the XXIX. cycle of sixty, corresponding 
with 005 B. C.T — Kl. 

The identity of names here produces a confusion of persons and dates. 
It is important to bear in mind that the name Kia she, or Kasyapa, which is 
that of the Buddha immediately preceding Sakya, belongs also to several 
personages of Buddhic legends. It is that of one of the heresiarchs 
(p. Ill) ; that of the three principal disciples of Sakya (p. 295) and that of 
rme of the five ecclesiastics converted by the latter (Chap. XXXIV, n. 0.) 
But the very passage quoted by M. Klaproth, referring the retreat of Kasyap i 
info the momitain of the Cock’s Foot to the year 905 B. C. sufficently show- 
rliar Fa hian does not here speak of the Buddha Kasyapa, whose relics he 
el-enhere mentions as being preserved in the kingdom of Kosala (Chajo 
\.\ I, The Kiisyapa here spoken of can only therrfore be one of Sakya'- 

’ , t,„„, I!. LXV. p. 43. 

, 'tau JouniiU Andtique, T. XII, p. II.-. 

J P '■) 
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r to ^Lom the epithet yreat was ordinanly ^iven. He is the tira’’ 
i. iy pcTbuna^os or putiiarchs arr.on^ whom was perpetuated the 
'' j! ^he laviteaes disclosed to them by their dying; master. May we 
in i ke manner accoaut for the discrepancy betwixt the narrative of our 
‘ i, •' ao males K.^ala the country of Kasyapa Buddha, and the opiiii- 
c: .."hei writers wi.: make Benares his birthplace ? — C. L. 

-'ere ti.e position of Ki^i ye known with certainty there would be nodifh- 
y in ikntifying t’ne triple-peaked bill in question. Supposing the 
.er to he, as I hare conjectured, somewhere in the neighbourhood ot 
theie IS a hn. set down iiiRennel’s map of South Behar, which 
'I'S in situation v n.h that given to KiiJiidapdda both by our author 
'V Hiuan thsang. I schjoin that portion of the itioerary of the latter 
.:/M his route e..s‘.varl from this neighbourhood to Riijagriha, m ti^e 
■ ti.ar u u.ay enable somo enquirer on the spot to clear uj) the difficul- 
' I r..e subject. **To ti e cast of the river M'ju ho, a great forest ; lOO 
A ' 7 'the Coclk foot), or A'<m / o po tho (Gurupiida). North- 
•r r .fj Cock's Foot, 1 ;•> A, mount Fo //lo fana; thence 30 A east, 

' f a 1 ne-t ; thence 1 A south-west, a great hill ; thence CO 11 east. 

q .tal." Tiie 1 ivor d/v'/ ho cannot be, as M. Klaproth conjectures. 
!^onc, which is at least ti.rice too distant to answer Iliuan thsang’^ 
. ( ‘.ion ; neither can it be tiie ^lohana, which joins the Nilajan many 
-- ‘I ) t ir south to correspond with ids subsequent course. The ruei* 

j'l 1 Beiinf-rs \-M\i Moorh-'r in us upper course, and A;7Ae Poinprja 

' q i rorciit-s the Ganges, answers well as to distance and position. But 
it m.iy ; if wo nioti_ot the above route from Knkutapada to 
' t' ■. we -..all Iiad ti.c irici t bearing and distance of the former from 
o oe <’ N,ui \\ . .S. V\ . 171 A, or in round numbers 24 miles ; and 
cli ti.nn ilic wc'l a'Ceitaiued position of llajagrilia, it will 
. r(,iie.pond with the I. .11 I mention, but not at all with any to 
' . ; < t iji.'t.tsM I tliiov out these conjectuies however only tor 

<- I-. n.-oiot -uth Jb luue local opportunities of in\estigating the 

J. V, . L. 

1 L'-.hde of th'‘ Arhana . — These are suppiosed to be still in exis- 

e i :^e tl.- ;r uja-rtei, the gieal Kasyapa, — Kl. 

' f ‘V uf Heason . — The Tao sic. There are tin ee grand sys- 

^ ci rt. _ n in China ; that of Confucius, that of Buddha (Foe), and 
oi I.au Tliese arc called rl^pcct^fc•l\^ the reliijion of the Li- 

•1 ' that of Foe (‘v Ay Au/o), and that of the Tc.o sse ('/Vro 

'Ihe ' «»■ nieiUionod iiuariably ascribe the ougin of their duc- 
w.-i to Liu --re ■ or Aoo who was born in ti.c thud year of the 
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ti.iperor Ting wang of the Cheou dynasty, about C04 B. C., and died in 
o‘23. (See Stanisla’s Julien, Ltvre des Recompenses et des Femes, preface 
p. vii.) “ The doctrine of Lao tseu insists upon the suppression of every 
vehement desire and of every passion calculated to disturb the peace and 
tranquillity of the soul. According to him, it should be the aim of every 
Wiseman to exist without pain or sorrow ; and in order to attain that happy 
quietude, he inculcates the banishment of the past from the mind and of all 
vain and useless solicitude about the future. To plan extensive enterprises, 
to agitate one’s self with the cares essential to success, to abandon one’s self 
to the devouring anxieties of ambition and avarice, is, according to this 
philosopher, to labour less for one’s self than for posterity. It is madness, 
therefore, to sacrifice personal comfort and happiness for the profit of sons 
and nephews. In acting for ourselves, Lao tseu recommends moderation 
both in our desires and in our efforts ; for he regards not as desirable any 
good that is obtained by trouble and annoyance.” Grosier, Description 
(U la Chine, p. 511. This sect seems to have extended itself very rapidly ; 
we meet with many allusions to it in Fa hian ; and I may mention as an 
instance of anachronism in Chinese chronology, that a follower of Lao tseu 
a Tao sse named A i is said to have recognized by supernatural signs the 
birth of Buddha, whom Chinese historians alfirmto have flourished some 500 
years anterior to the founder of the Tao sse. Such inconsistences suffici- 
ently establish the unsoundness of this department of Chinese chronology. 
— J. AV. L. 


CIIAPTEK XXXIV. 


Jitlurn to Paluui toe. — Temple of the Vast Solitude. — Town of I’ho lo nai.— 
hcer-iiark. — The first five com erts of Foe. — The kingdom ot Keou than rai. — 
1 trnple ot Kiu Sse lo. 

Fa hian, on returning to Pa Uan foe' ascended the Heng towards 
the west. After travelling ten yeou yans he came to a temple 
tidied that of the Vast Solitude.* It is one of the stations of Foe. 
There are to this day ecclesiastics there. Following tlie course 
id' tiie river Ileng towards the west for twelve yeou yans more, he 
eame to the town ol' P ho lo nai* in the kiugdoiu ot'Iuu shi.^ To 
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the north-west of the town, nt the distance of ten H, you come to 
the temple situated in the Deer-park of tlie Immortal this Deer- 
])ark was formerly the station of a P>j clu foe ; there are constantly 
Jeer reposing there. When the Honorable of the Age was on 
the point of accom[)!ishing the law, the Gods sang in the midst 
of space, “ The son of the king Pe tshtfj embraced ecclesiastical 
life and studied the doctrine, and in seven Jays he will become 
Foe.” The Pi chi foe having heard this entered ai hiouan ; it is 
on this account he called the jil.ice the Garden of the plain of the 
Deer of the Immortal. Since the Honorable of the Age accom- 
idished the law, men of subsequent times have erected a chapel 
in this place. 

Foe being desirous of converting Keou lin amongst the five 
men,® these five men said amongst themselves, “ For six years 
past this .SVg( men Ktu trod practises austerities, eats but one grain 
of hemp seed and one grain of riee daily, and has not yet accom- 
plished the law. How much the less, then, shall those accomplish 
the law who live in the intercourse of the world, abandoned to the 
(pleasures of the) body, the mouth, and the thoughts ? To-day, 
when he shall come, let us be careful not to speak to him.” Foe 
having approached, the five men rose and worshipped him. 

At the distance of sixty paces to the north of this place. Foe, 
looking towards the west, sat down and began to turn the wheel 
of the law. He converted A'et/i/ /od amongst the five men. Twenty 
jiaces to the north is the place where Foe rehearsed his history to 
Mi /e.^ Fifty paces south, is the place where the dragon I lo po 
asked Foe, “After how long a time shall I be delivered from this 
dragon’s body ?” In all those places they have erected towers, 
amongst which there are two senp Ida lun inhabited by ecclesi- 
astics. 

Thirteen ijeoti yan to the north-west of the Decr-jiark, there i^ 
a kingdom called Keou than rni.'° Its temple bears the name ot 
l\ III s-sc lo." Foe formerly stayed in this place, and on thi-- 
•U'couiit there are now many ecclesiastics there, the iirincipai part 
< 1 wii 'm are ot the Less Trans/ation, Thence eiulit ifcmi yuns 
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the ea^t, ib the place where Foe converted the evil genii. There 
too, he had stations, and walked, and sat. In all these places 
they have erected towers ; and there are monasteries in which 
may he a hundred clergy. 


NOTES. 

(1.) hi reixirning to Pa lian foe. — Fa hbn wlien Pa Uan foe (Patali putra) 
directed his course in the first place towards the south-east to visit the new 
and the ancient town of RajagriUa, the capital of the Kings of Magadha, as 
also the Peak of the Vulture. From this mountain, situated to the south of 
the present town of Behar, and forming part of the ridge between the rivers 
Dahder and Banoura, he went in a westerly direction, crossed the river 
Ki lian (Nilajan or Amanat), and arrived at Kia ye, Buddha Gaya. Having 
visited the w’onderful and the sacred places which rendered that vicinity 
famous as the scene of Sakya MunPs austerities during six consecutive years, 
he was about to I'eturn to Pataliputra to pursue his journey and embark at 
the mouths of the Gimges for Ceylon, and thence to China. He had not, how- 
ever, visited the holy city of Benares and its neighbourhood, equally famous 
in the history of Sakya Muni, as the country in which the Honorable of the 
Age had begun his ministry. Fa hian proceeded thither accordingly by the 
Ganges, and returned by the same route to Pataliputra. 

The thirty-third sheet of this work, containing the Budddist legend of the 
origin of the town of Pataliputra had been printed off ere I fell in with an 
interesting brochure published at Leipsig by M. Hermann Brockhaus in 
1835, under the title of “ Foundation of the town of Pataliputra, and history 
of Vpasoka, in Sanscrit and German. M, Brockhaus has extracted these 
two pieces from a collection of historiettes of Somadeva, of which manu- 
scripts exist in the Library of the East India Company in Loudon. This 
account of the foundation of Pataliputra, not by a Buddhist, but by a Brah- 
min sectary, differs entirely from that given by Iliuan thsang. According 
to it a person named Puiraka finds in the Vindhya mountains two sons dis- 
puting about their paternal heritage, which consisted of a vase, a staff, and 
a pair of slippers, all possessing miraculous properties. By a strategem, 
Putraka becomes possessed of these three objects, and flics away with them in 
the air. These confer on him facilities for making love to the beautiful Patali 
and enable him to carry her off from the palace of her father. Having arriv- 
ed on the banks of the Ganges, he there, in compliance with the lequest of 
his iiclovcd one, and by the miraculous \irtue of his staff, built a city, 
'Ahicli in honor of the Princess he calls Pataliputra, lie becomes a powciful 
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nionr\rrh, is rcronrjlo'l to In'; f.»ther-in-Uiw, anil E:f>vcrns the ^liole couhliy 
Gr. far as the s^^a. I am unwillin" to omit this little narrative, although 
not erjual in interest to that given by liman thsang.^ — Kl. 

This is tlie h-trend to ^'hich I have referred in page 2.')!3. The reader 
may nnd it in the Journal of the Astiaiic Societif, Vol. XIV. p. 140 or 144. 
— J.AV. L. 

(2) A temple nayned the Vaat Solitude. — Tlie Sanscrit etymon of this word 
I have been unable to ascertain. The temple spoken of is that called in 
IVdi books hwere patne runmjey Is.sa pataiia ramaia^ or L't^i pattene. It was 
^i»uated eijhteen yoj.mas south of the Banian tree of the continent of Jambu- 
dwipa. All the Buddhas are supposed to have there begun their ministry. 
It was formerly freipiented by a great number of Magi, or sages, who had 
the power of dying in tlie air. It is for this reason, add the Pali books, 
tliat the temple is named h^a patana by those who have witnessed 

this.t — Kl. 

The temple here mentioned by Fa hian cannot be the Jsipatannn of the 
Puli .Vnnals, which describe the latter as an edihcc, or large hall, at or near 
Benares, for the accommodation of hi (saints, or devotees). Siikya is stated 
in the BuddhaicanfiQ to have departed from the neighbourhood of the hodhi 
tree, on the day of the full moon of u.^alUi (April-May, B. C. 588), sajing, 

Let me repair to Biirunasi/^ and taking his dish and robes lie performed a 
journey of 18 yojanas. On the road meeting an individual named Vpako^ 
travelling on his own affairs, he informed him of liis attainment of Buddha- 
liood, and on the evening of the same day reached htpaianan Biirdnasi 
The distance here given of 18 yojinas, or a little more for the last day^s 
journey, corresponds very v. cdl with tlie actual distance from Benares to the 
mighbouihood of Ga\a, say 1-10 or 110 miles; taking the yojaua at Capt. 
Cunningham’s valuation of 7 miles. — J. AV. L. 

( 1) The city of Pho to nai . — that is the famous city of Benares, called in 
SaU'crit Of The first two oftliese arc derived, 
according to Indian Levieographers, from rurn, the he^t, and anna, water; 
that is to say, the 0'awyp.y, on the banks of which this town is seated. It 
would appear however that the last name is the primitive one, although its 
derivation be irregular, from Varand^ a river whieli runs to the north-cast of 
Benares, and throws itself into the Ganges, and A^it, tlie name of another 
river to the south of the town. Tlie Vurana is the present Berna, a name 
deiived from TV/, to ehooac. The Cliiiiese transcribe Varanasi Pho lo 7iai, 
and fxplaiu the name in two way-', first, * Drer-pnrk,' and next, ' snn'onndrd 

* )re M, Klainoth’.. iV.-t.' t .*. Clnp. X\\ II. p I'ruich, L:. D 

i , tuin, Ih MV. p M, 
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'V^ the river both of these etymologies appear faulty. Iliuau thsang, who 
also risited this town, names it Pho lo na use- He describes it as a large 
capital situated to the west and near the Ganges, being 18 or 19 li in length 
and five or six in breadth. ( The dwellings of the lower orders are very 
numerous, the population very considerahle, and the number of houses more 
than ten thousand. There is a great crowd of merchants. The manners of 
the people are gentle and polished. All study with zeal. The principal 
part put faith in the heterodox doctrines, and there are but few who honor 
the law of Buddha. The climate is temperate and the soil produces grain 
and fruits ; the trees have an extraordinary growth, as also grasses and 
jilants. There are more than thirty Kia /an, and about three thousand 
priests and disciples, who all follow the doctrines of the less translation. 
There are about one hundred temples, in which ten thousand heretics wor- 
ship the self-existent God (hwara ). ) They cut their hair, or wear it knotted 
above the head. They go quite naked and cover their bodies with ashes. 
Tlie most pious live in continual austerities and seek to abandon life for 
death. To the north of the town is the river Pho h na (Varana) ; on its 
bank, about ten li from the town, is the Kia Ian, of the Deer-park ; there 
are about fifteen hundred priests and disciples, who all pursue the doctrines 
of the less translation. In the midst of the great enclosure is a temple more 
than two hundred feet high ; it is surmounted by a golden arrow. The found- 
ations are built with the stone An niou lo io, and the walls are of brick. 
This temple is surrounded by a hundred chapels ; all have arrows, and the 
divine images are all gilt. In the midst of the temple are the statues of 
Buddha and of a great number of other Tathiigatas, sculptured in the stone 
Theou shy. The images of all are in the attitude of turning the wheel of 
the law (preaching.) — Kl. 

(1.) The kinydom of Kia shi . i. e. Kasi, a name still borne by 

the country and town of Benares, and signifying resplendent. — Ki. 

(.')) The Park of the deer of Immortal.— Tire, site of this deer park is, I 
have little doubt, Sainath, in the neighbourhood of which there is to tlii= day, 
as my friend Capt. Kittoe informs me, a rumna for antelopes. It is called 
111 Pali Migaddyo, ‘ a place set apart for deer,’ and was the site, as stated 
above, of the Isipatanan hall, famous as the scone where Siikya first turned 
the wheel of the J.aie. I do not know whether there may not be some 
allusion to the Py chi foe {Pratyeka Buddha) in the term * Deer of the 
Iniinoilal the Pratyekas being typified as the leader will remember (p. lU) 
ov deer . — J . W. L. 

;d) Auioiui the the men.— The ‘five men' licie alluded to aic ihe h.e 
Oh,!.. 1,0, • lio 111. nde 1 upon Sjkyj Mom "hile the laiii.i w.,, fi-.r six jrais 
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practising austerities on the banks of the Nihijan river. They accompanied 
him from Rajagriha in the full persuasion that be was destined to accomplish 
Buddhahood ; but when they found their emaciated master under the neces- 
sity of restoring his strength by food, their faith failed them, and pronounc- 
ing him “ a glutton and a loose man,** they repaired to Benares and led an 
ascetic life. (Csoma de Kdros, q/* //ie leaves 102-200). The 

Pali Annals supply the rest of the story. On his attainment of Buddha- 
hood, Sakya resolves, in acknowledgment of their attentions to him for so 
long a period, to preach the Dhammo first to these five ascetics ; and on 
enquiiy finds that they are residing in the hipatanan in the deer-paik 
{Migndfhjo^ in Sanscrit a deer, and a place ?) at Benares. Thither 

he proceeds. On seeing him approach fiom a distance, the fi\e bhikhm make 
some jeering remarks upon his improved personal ajipearance, and resolve to 
show him no manner of respect. Sakya however penetrates their design, 
compassionately prevents them canying it into execution, and finally ex- 
pounds the Law to them and converts them.* This is the legend alluded to 
in the text, — J. W. L. 

(7) The Ska men Kin tan. — Km tan is the ChinC'C transcription of the 
Sanscrit Gautama, one of the numerous surnames of Buildlui, and tliaC more 
particularly used in India beyond the Ganges, wliere it haa helped tofoim 
the name of the principal divinity of the Siamese Somonakodom, by the 
addition of the epithet Siomona {s>ramana)y Samanean. All Buddhist nations 
h'ive this name in equal honor ; in Tibet it is Gcontam , in Mandchou and 
Mongolian Godam. There is less agreement as to its proper signification ; 
for each of the nations that adore Buddha hare ujinn this, as well as so manv 
other points, such obscure and varying traditions as it is haidly possible to 
recorii’ile. Althougli Chinese books contain nothing satisf.ictory on this lieafi, 
it may be not altogether useless to indicate briefly wlnt tliC} do «ay. Accorfi- 
ing to them Skj/ kia, is the honorable name of Kiu (an. All menkmtu, 
say they, tliat Jou lai is descended from a Cha ti li i'Kshatrya) piincv , 
b'lt tlicy do not know that Km tan was formerly a name of Shy ki i. In 
the beginning he had five names, which were indiscriminately guen him 
Km. tun, Kan cho (-ugar-cam), Jy choimy (descendent of the Sun), Shr y 
^rianquil abode), and lastly .vAy which is now-a-days almost the only 
r' UMining one. 

Km tan is the family name of the Cha ft h kings; it signifies in Sansent 
porffctti/ pH>t‘,ov fhp Greof Va/ifpnshrr of ffm earfh. At the beginning oftle- 
i j^(.. thmc wa-, a king named Ta mao fhino. IIa\ing abandoi.rfi hij 

* i 'illiOM, . T'//* ./ I s. \ ,,] \ If p 
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i-irigdom to his minister, he went to the sage Kiu tan to study the doctrine, 
and adopting the name of his master, he called himself the little Km tan. 

The name Shy kia is interpreted in a less confused manner. In Sanscrit 
it signifies capable of piety. .S’Aen yen, the principal wife of the king A'an 
che, had a son named Chang sheon, and the second wife had four. Shen 
yen. to fa\our her son, induced the king to banish from the kingdom the 
other four children. Ha\ing arrived at the north of the Snowy Mountains, 
Pei clung, who was the fourth of these sons, became a king, built a city, 
and founded a kingdom which he called She y (tranquil abode). His father, 
haling repented of his exile, recalled the son, but the latter would not come ; 
when the king sighing, exclaimed, “ my son Shy kia /” and hence the name. 

It is interesting to compaie with this recital of the same circumstance, tlie 
extract from the Kah Gyur, by M. Ksoma de Kdids, given in note 9 Chap. 
XXII.— C. L. 

The Cingalese have two, apparently contradictory, accounts of the origin 
of the name Gautama. According to Clough (Singhal, Diet.), .Sakya Muni 
was so called because on entering upon leligious life he followed the in- 
structions of the sage Gutama, whom they suppose to be the same philo- 
sT'pher to whom the Kyaya system is referred. According to others, Gauta- 
ma IS the proper name of the family in which Sakya was born. This hPtcr 
opinion is etiJently identical with that entertained by the Buddhists of 
China Xow these two tr.iditions give rise to the following difficulties ; the 
hiogra] hers of Salt j a, as far as at present known, do not say positively that 
he receiied the instiuctions of Gautama; and even if lie had, there is notliing 
to lead us to believe that for this single reason he adopted the title of 
Gautama, which signifies the Gantamide. Secondly, the name of Gautama, 
is that of a descendant of the family of Gotaina, a family which is one of 
the Biahmaiiical Gotras, or stocks. It would not appear that this could he 
tiiat of a member of the warrior caste, as Indi m jurisconsults affirm in the 
most positive manner tliat the Kithatrya^ have neither Gotras nor tutelary 
aj.nts. It follows from this that Siikya could not bear a name which at 
once refcis to the warlike tribe to which he belonged, and to the Brahman 
(Mste. The only way to solve tho Litter difficulty is to suppose tliat the 
name Gautama belonged, not to Sakya Muni alone, but to the warrior tribe 
of tlie .S.ikjas, as the Chinese suppose. We know indeed that it is permit- 
ed to the Kshatryas to adojit the family name of their domestic priest ; and 
hence, to e.xplain how the Sakyas came to be c died Gautama, it is sutticiciit 
to supi'O-e that tlicy liail a f.iraily priest or spiritual director, a descendant 
of Gotaina. This ]iurclv ludim distinction betwi.xt the Brahmans, who 
iiate the right of de-ignating their family by the name of the saint at the 
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head of it, and the Kshatriyas, who borrow this name from their religioui 
patron, may base been overlooked by the Buddhists, who do not recognise 
the distinction of caste to the same e.\tent as the Brahmans. Ignorance of 
this presciiption, which is so intimately blended with Biahmanical organisa- 
tion, may have given rise to these Singhalese traditions. The one may have 
tended to reconcile the title of Gautamiile with the existence of the cele- 
brated philosopher Gd/ama , the other may have preserved the true tiadi- 
tion without comprehending, or at least without seeking to explain it, — E. B. 

(S') Concerted Keou tin among the five men. — A'eou tin is generally 
styled Keou li in Chinese BuddhUt works. The following are the names 
of these five celebrated personages, according to Chinese books and Mongo- 
lian legends, in which the Sansciit names are translated into Tibetan. 

1st. A }0 Kiao chhin ju, in Tibetan Vang sht Go di ni ya. — A Jo, says 
the Fan y mmy i, is a surname wiiieh signifies kmn-ing , Kiao chhm ju is 
the name of the family ; signifying In I’ali the name is transcrib- 
ed Aja Kondanjnn. He was of a Brahman family, aiul had in preceding 
states of existence performed the service of fire, and hence bis family name. 
It belonged to tlie maternal uncle of Buddha. 

2J. 0 ph or Asviijit. — The Fan y mtng i translates thi« word ‘ one v ho, 
mounts on horseback,' or ‘ master of the horse.’ It is rendered in Tibet.xii 

7''I (oi, which signifies ' a caparisoned horse.’ O pi was of the faunlv of 

H-iJdlm. 

•Id. Fo thi, explained in Chinese as ‘ the tittle sage .’ in Tibetan \gang 
zen, or Ming zan. He w.is also of the family of Buddha. 

4th. Shy ly Kia ye, tint is, ‘ tenfold strong Kasyapn,’ in .San.scrit 

Dasabala Kusyapa, is also named in Chinese I’hofon, in Tibetan 
Lang la. He was of tlic family of the maternal uncles of Buddha. Tlie Fan 
V onng i observes, tint we mu.-t not confound him either with Maha Kii-yapa, 
III witli the three Kasyapas, f ruttilva Kdsyapa , Kadi Kui.ynpn, and Gaya 
Kd,:. apa. 

.■)’,h. Keou li lhai tsen, or the prince royal Keou li, called bv Fa hian 
Keou tin , ill Tibetan Zany den. He was the eldest son of king Houfan 
u‘a>ig, maternal uncle of Biuidlia. 

Tbe-e five personages are called in Singalesc books Pasu-agn Mahdnnn- 
aim, or ihe five great priests. They were very learned Biahmans, and chief- 
ly expert in preaching. Having recognised the characteristic marks upon 
the person of tlie last Buddha, to wit, the thirty-two Assulakunn, and llie 
two hundred and sixteen sy niptoms called .Ifnyn/CMttHK, they ascertained 
with c.’rtamty that he sliould become Buddha. Then adopted religions life, 
Itid followed and served him for the six years that preceded the date of his 
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attaining Buddhahood. After having heard his first sermons in this condi- 
tion, they entered upon eternal glory. 

.A Mongolian tract entitled a “ History of the origin of the four verities 
of the whole law,” narrates in the following terms the conversion of the 
five personages in question : 

“ On the fifteenth day of the last month of spring of the year Brouh-ah, 
or ‘ the iron cow,’ during evening twilight, Buddha terminated his spirituaj 
occupations, which consisted in the entire subjection of the spirits of Nishana 
Nishpanna, birth) or the Seduction of birth. At midnight he 
obtained Dyan (tJIl»r, Dbyana, the most profound meditation) or the high, 
est degree of the sanctity of anchorites, and at sunrise he had attained the 
nature of a veritable accomplished Buddha, existing of himself in supreme 
spirituality. 

The truly accomplished Buddha began then to turn the wheel of spiritual 
doctiine and to spread abroad the law, announcing that he had obtained 
victory over the depths of innate misery, that he had destroyed all the im- 
perfections which oppress the soul, and that he bad become Buddha, the 
restorer of the world. Many among the people were seized with conster- 
nation and exclaimed, “ The king’s son hath lost his reason Others pre- 
tended that he had quitted the throne and his country to marry a daughter 
of Sakya ) but others proclaimed that the king’s son had become a truly 
accomplished Buddha. 

The Buddha then pronounced the following instructive discourse: “ Ol 
what avail is it to present the people witli the nectar of spiritual doctrine 
when instruction is wanting ? They have no ears to hear it, and it is use- 
less to explain it.” He therefore retired anew into solitude in the country 
of Arshi, where he remained forty-nine days and as many nights to obtain 
a new Dyan. As soon as this was obtained, Esroun tegri (Brahma) ap- 
proached him, carrying in his hand a golden wheel with a thousand rays, the 
symbol of spiritual dominion, and said ; “ Truly thou hast not become 
Buddha for thine own welfare, but for that of all the creatures in the world ; 
deign to follow up the work and to spread abroad the doctrine.” But the 
Buddha accepted not tlie invitation. The Maha Raja tegri (great kings of 
spiiits) holding in their hands the Nahnan takil (the eight sacrifices) came 
then and said to him : ” Master of tenfold strength ! great hero that hast 
vanquished all tlie innate seductions of the creature ' deemest thou not tit 
that thou sliouldst undertake the salvation of all beings I” Tlieir request 
was equally rejected. Finally Khourmousda tegri (Indra) himself accom- 
panied by the thirty-two other tegri, approached Buddha to adore him, and 
rendered him all the honor meet for a Buddha, encircling the spot where he 
J i; 2 
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djvelt. Kiiounnousda, holding in his hand tlie Dovn'j erdem ' the preciouJ 
sliell said to liim ; “Oh thou creator of the nect^ir of spintualitv. ^no 
i,ke unto a precious medicament, jmrgest and cleanscst the creature from the 
innate wickedness in v-hicli he slumbers, condescend to let us hear th^ 
majestic spiritual voice!” At this inMtution wore present the five priests 
and disciples of the Buddha, to wit Yang shi Go di ni ija, rTa toJ. Xgoiig 
zen. Lang ba^ and Zang den, who up to that moment had been unable to 
form a judgment of their master. Di-^coursing among themselves of tiic 
wisdom of Buddha, tkev said ; “ If Goodavi hath become Buddha, we 
must necessarily adopt his spiritual doctrine ; but if he have not yet arrived 
at the rank of Buddha, why should we worship hirar” At the same 
instant }'a/ig i/// Go di nt ya, who perceived himself on the eve of recogui- 
siiig the Buddha, suddenly turned his eyes towards him and beheld his body 
shining with the lustre of gold, and encircled by a brilliant halo. Thoiov.gldy 
convinced by this sign, he accornplislicd the first adoration due to the Buedha, 
and thus obtained the right of one day succeeding in his dignity. Tlie four 
other disciples followed his e.xample, and similaily adored Buddha. Tiiey 
said to him ; “ Since thou art become the veiitable Buddha of the woiM. 
delga to proceed to Vuidnasi; for it is there tliat the throne of a thousand 
by-gone Buddhas hatii been ; and it is there that thou sliouldst abide and 
turn the wheel of the doctrine." W'luUt they thus addressed him in prayer, 
they did not rpiif the posture of adoration ; a now halo sunonnded the Bud- 
dha, and his entire body emitted rays of inexpressible splendor. 

A'ielding to the pressing importunities of las disciples, Sakya Muni arose 
and proceeded to Varanasi, to adore and occupy the throne of the thousand 
Buddhas ; he chose for hib piincipul seat that of the three Buddhas of the 
present age of thewoild, Orlchilon^ cbd^ktchi (Kiakuchchanda), Altan 
chidakchi - Kanaka Mum) and Gerel zakikcki (Kasyapa). 

In the same year, on the fourth day of the month of mid-summer, 
the Buddha received, as his first disciples, the five priests i/ieationed 
above and communicated to them the principles of the four spiritual verities. 
The existence of mi'^cry is tlie first; tlie second is tliat thia immciiae misery 
extends its empire everywhere; final deliverance from this misery is tlic 
thud ; and la'stiy, the fourth is the infinite number of obstacles which oppose 
this deliverance. “ Hence,” he added, “ you, who at e priest^, are cipially 
subject to this misery, of which you should know the immensity ; you sliould 
contiibute to indicate tootheis the road of deliverance, and you should do all 
that you can to remove all obstructions.” 

(if) Mi le . — See note 8 — Chap. AT. 

(10; Kcon than wi. — lliuauthsang and the Chino- J apanese mop ajo end- 
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ed to this volume, call this country Kiao chang mi , in Sanscrit 
Kausambi. It is the name of an ancient town situated in the lower part of 
the Duab, and neighbourhood of Kurrat : it is also called Vafsapattana. 
The name of Kausambi comes from its founder, Kusamia (Wilson, Sanscrit 
Diet. p. 255, Sec. ed.) Hiuan thsang makes this kingdom six thousand li in 
circuit, and describes it as very fertile. The climate is cold, the inhabi- 
tants are of a savage and ferocious character ; they nevertheless love study, 
and occupy themselves with science and the arts. There are about half a 
score of ha Ian, but in a state of extreme dilapidation; nor were there 
more than three hundred priests and disciples ; these follow the doctrines 
of the Less Translation. There are fifty chapels belonging to the heretics, 
who are extremely numerous in that country. In the town there is a gieat 
temple more than sixty feet high, where may be seen an image of Buddha 
carved in sandal wood, and fi.ved iiigh upon the stone. This temple wa.*, 
constructed by order of the king Ou thogan na, whose name signifies ‘ Mani- 
fested love.’ — KI. 

M. Remusat observes that it may be doubted whether Fa hian personally- 
visited this kingdom of Keou than mi. He speaks indeed but vaguely of it, 
and instead of his usual expression, “ you arrive at such a place," — “ yoi. 
reach such a town,” he contents himself with simply stating “ there '.s such 
a kingdom.” The circumstances he reports are common to too great a 
number of places to enable us to fi.xits site with precision. The traveller s 
indications serve only to fix it at about 60 miles X. W. of Benares. C. L. 

fill Kill sse lo . — Hiuan thsang found the ruins of it in the south-east 
angle of the town itself. He says that the temple received its name fioui 
that of a chief named Kiu sse lo (Kusala .') who founded it. In the inte- 
rior is a chapel dedicated to Buddha.* 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Kingdom of I'lia tlisen. — 1 he Seng kia Ian Pho io yue. 

Two liundred geoii yati' to the south, there is a kingdom 
called Tha thsen,^ where there is a seng kia Ian of the former 
Foe Kiu she.^^ They have excavated a great mountain of rock to 
* I Umif J5. Li\ . p. 4. 
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construct it. It consists of five stories ; the lowest, which hath 
the form of an elephant, includes five hundred stone cham- 
fjcrs. The second which hath tlie form of a lion, contains four 
hundred chambers. The third, which hath the form of a horse, 
contains three hundred chambers. The fourth, which I’.ath the 
form of an ox, contains two hundred chambers. The fifth, which 
has the form of a pigeon, contains one hundred chambers. At 
the njipermost story, there is a spring of water which follows 
the circumvolutions of the rock. It encircles the ajiartments 
in its descent, performing thus the tour of the edifice to the 
lowest floor, the apartments of which also it waters, and then 
passes out at the gate. In all the stories there are windows 
pierced through the rock for the admission of the light, so that 
everv chamber is perfectly ilhuninated and there is no daik* 
ness there. At the four corners of the edifice, they have hewa 
the rock and formed steps for ascending ; at present men ascend 
by means of small ladders to reach a place where fonneviy a 
man left the print of his foot. Here is tlic reason why they call 
this temple lo yve. Pho In yne in Indian signifies a pi'yeon.* 
In this temple tlicre are always Arlians who dwell there. The little 
hill is waste and uninhabited ; it is only at a very great distance 
that there are any villages. The inhabitants are a perverse race 
who do not recoiriiise the law of Foe. Tltc Samancans, Brahmans, 
heretics, and all the ]ico\ilc of the country have iVerjucntly seen 
men come firing to the temple. When therefore the Clergy 
of Reason of the other kingdoms would go thither and practice 
the rites, the natives said to them, “ M'hy conic you not firing 
We have seen ecclesiastics arrive here on the rringl” Tlie 
ecclesiastics ansrvered, “Our wings are not yet formed,” 

Tlie roads of the kingdom of T/ia thsen are dangerous, toll- 
some, and not easy to knorr. Those rvlio desire to proceed thi- 
ther sliouid first pay a certain sum of money to tlic king of the 
country, rvho will then appoint people to accompany tliern and 
show them the rvay. On their return, eacli jioiiits out the 
rray to the others. Fahiau was unable to j'roccod thither, and 
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learnt what he has been able to report from the people of the 
country. 


NOTES. 

1,1) Two hundred yeou yan. — About 2"0 leagues. 

(2y A kingdom named Thd thsea, that is the Dakshina (the south', 

a aenominatiou applied to the vast country called at present the Deccan, 
which is the vulgar pronunciation of Dakshina. — Kl. 

(3) A seng kia tan oj the former Foe kia she. — The Buddha Kasj apa, 
whose religious epoch preceded that of SakyaMuni, is here spoken of. Kas- 
yapa is the third of the Tathagatas who have appeared in the kalpa in 
which we hte. He is considered therefore to have lived about two millions 
of years before Sakya Muni. (See Chap. XX. note 39. — Kl.) 

(4) Pho to yue in Indian signifies pigeon. — Pho lo yue is not the exact 
tianscription of the Sanscrit word tlTTT'^rf, Paravata ; it is nearer that of 
TTrtirT, Paiabu, which in Mahratta and other dialects signifies rock p/geon. 
It would not be easy to determine in what part of the Deccan the monastery 
of the pigeon was situated; this indication of Fa hian. who did not see 
it himself, is too vague to enable us to identify it among the numerous ex- 
cavations met with among the liilU in India. Nevertheless, the fact of the 
existence of such a monument in the fifth century of our era, is important 
and interesting, and may lead to a modification of the opinion of many 
English savans who have visited India, that we arc not wananted in ascrib- 
ing any considerable antiquity to these excavations. The celebrated H. H. 
AVilson, for instance, observes, “ A review of the religious revolutions of 
the Peninsula would be incomplete without some notice of the numerous 
and celebrated cavern Temples with which it abounds, and its other 
monuments of a religious character. The collections of C olonel Macken- 
zie furnish no addition to our knowledge of the former ; the subject is 
indeed capable of little except graphic iilustraticn. and there being 
few drawings or plans of any value relating to them. Tlie omission 
is of little importance, for the topic has been handled in the Asiatic 
Researches, and in the transactions of the Bombay Literal y Society, 
in the latter particularly by Mr. Erskine, in a manner that leaves nothing 
to desire. To extensive knowledge that writer adds sound judgment, discri- 
minative observation, distinct conception, and perspicuous description, and 
his account of Elephauta, and his observations on the Bruddha remains in 
India, should be studied attentively by all who would investigate the history 
of the Eauddlias and Jains. The caverns in general are oaif? and Bmid- 
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aha. There are a tew Jam excavations at EUora, but none at Elephanta or 
Keneri. There is no satisfactory clue to the date of any of these excava- 
tions, but there is leason to think that many of them bear a high antiquity. 
It may be questionable whether the Saivas or Daiulilhas took the lead in 
these structures, but there is some reason to suppose the former, in which 
case the Saiva appropriation being consequent upon the downfall of tiie 
Eauddha faith, Mr. Erskine observes the Elephanta caves cannot be much 
more than eight centuries remote. The Bauddhas according to a tradition 
previously alluded to, came into the Peninsula only in the third century 
after Christianity and their excavations could not therefore have been made 
earlier than the fifth or sixth. The Saivas who formed similar caverns, 
were a particular sect, or that of the Jogis, as is proved by the sculptuies, 
the large ear-rings, the emaciated penitents and the repetition of the details 
of Dakiha's sacrifice, a favorite story in the Saiva Pm dual, none of which 
are probably older than the eighth or ninth century.” Besoip. Catalogue 
of the Mackenzie Collection, Vol. I. p. Ixix. 

The Foe kone ki completely refutes the hypotheses of those who affirm 
mat the Buddhists made their appearance in India only in the third century 
of our era ; a careful investigation of the environs of Patna, Gaya, and 
Benares would probably bring to light many of the monuments which Fa 
Ilian saw, and described. It is even probable that the monastery of the 
Pigeon still exists in the rock of the Deccan where it was origimdiy cut, and 
that its discovery is reserved for some learned Englishman who shall traverse 
the country in the character of an able enquirer and a practised observer. 
— Kl. 

Tiie description given by onr traveller of these cave temples is by far too 
vaaue to enable us to identify them ; but the exis'eiice of such in the Dekliaii 
at this early period is sufficieiitlj established by this important chapter. 
Col. Svktsin Ins highly interesting Aotea on the Pettgiou.i, Moral, and 
PuUtical •,tate of India, is of opinion that Fa hian .alludes to the caves ot 
Elloia. ‘‘TiiOsc who have read, says he, my description of tlie caves of 
EUora. may be induced to recognise in these stupendous and mafnificent 
woiKs, the oiiginals of Fa hian’s monastery and IbOO chambers. Consideriim 
the constant bias of human nature to enhance the value of that in which a 
ocrsoiial interest is mixed up, 1 am surprised the tiavellers fiom the De- 
khaii did not lead Fa hian a little more astray than they appe.ar to have 
done. My description of temples supported by Elcpliaiits and Lions, of a 
temple of three stories (Teen lokh), of windows pierced in the rock, of multi- 
tudinous chambers, of the course of rivulets d.iwn the m.uuntam and over 
f.. id into the caves of the uninhabited locality, and tn ,i,,. „ 

V >-*1.11 -UL nalu'‘ 
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may be sup];05ed to have originated in the flocks of blue pigeons which no 
doubt then, as now, inhabited the perforations in the mountains : my de- 
scription, I repeat, offers so many matters of appioximation to the general 
points of the inflated and distoited accounts given to Fa Man by the people 
from the Dekhan, that it may faiily be permitted to us to consider that Fa 
Ilian is describing Ellora. The excavations in Salsette would afford the next 
approximation, and after these the wonderous labours at Jumr ' Jooneev) 
and the Aj mta Ghat, Fa hian’s silence with respect to the Linga caves at 
Ellora, which he would have designated as those of the heretics, offei s to 
my mind satisfactory proof that in his day they were not in existence. 
Apparently for the preceding 1000 years there had not been Hindu dynas- 
ties or a Hindu population sufficiently wealthy, powerful, or numerous, to 
have produced them.”- — J. W. L. 

(5; Flyinr /. — See note 2 of the preceding Chapter. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


iiociki and Prficepti collected by Fa bian.— Prcccpu cl the Mo ho song chhi. — 
PreceiKi of the Sa plio to.— 'Ihc .V pi tan. 

Proceeding in an easterly direction from the kingdom of Pho la 
tmi, you return to the town ofP« Ucia foe.' Fa hian had from the 
tirst enquired for the Precepts ; but all the masters of the king- 
doms of India of the North had transmitted these from mouth to 
mouth, without ever reducing the volume to writing on this ac- 
count he had come so far and had reached Mid-India. There, in 
a monastery of the Mo ho yan, he obtained a collection of the 
Precepts. This was the collection of the precepts of the 2Io 
ho seny chhi,' which from the time when Foe was in the world 
has been followed by the majority. This book was com- 
municated (to Fa hian) in the temple of Chhi honau.‘‘ As for 
the other eighteen collections,' each has its professor who 
maintains it. The great A'ci'cV® differs not from the smaller; 
wlien the smaller is not conformable, custom explains it.’ But 
Ti hian obtained the most authentic and copious, those which. 
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comprised most amply the traditions, in a collection in which are 
brought together the Precepts, forming perhaps seven thousand 
Me ;* these are the collected precepts of the Sa pho to,^ those 
observed by the ecclesiastics of the land of Thsin. But all these 
Precepts having been transmitted from master to master, by a 
uninterrupted tradition, have never been committed to writing in 
books.'" There were also in this collection sundry extracts from 
the A pi tan, " forming about six thousand Kie. There was also 
a copy of the Sacred Books'* in two thousand five hundred Kie, as 
also a copy of the sacred work on the means of attaining Pan 
ni houan, consisting of about five thousand Kie ; and of the A 
pi tan of the Mo ho sen// ehhi. 

On this account Fa Man dwelt here three years, studying the 
books and the Fan'' language, and copying the ])recepts. Tao 
ehhin//,'* when he arrived at the Kingdom of the Middle, and be- 
held the law of the Sha men, and all the clergy grave, decorous, 
and conducting themselves in a manner greatly to be admired, 
reflected, with a sigh, that the inhabitants of the frontiers of the 
kingdom of Thsin were deficient in the precepts, and transgress- 
ed their duties ; and said that if hereafter he could become Foe, 
he wished that he might not be re-born in the co\mtry of the 
frontiers ; on this account he remained and returned not. Fa 
hian, whose first desire was that the Precepts should be difliised 
and should penetrate into the laud of Ilan, returned therefore 
alone. 


NOTBS. 

(1; Pa lianfoe. — Pataliputra. 

(2) To writing.— TXns would prove that in the nortlicrn jiart of India, 
which the Chinese call Xorthern Hian ihsn, ci\iU5ation and the art of 
writing were not so extensively diffused as in Mid-India, situated on the banks 
of the Ganges, and its affluents. — Kl. 

(3) The precepts of the Mo po seng cA/ii That is, of the monks of the 
Great Convocation who compiled the precepts of hakya. The Siiwahse tra- 
ditions contain extremely interesting particulars connected with this subject, 
and must be the more carefully studied as they exhibit certain differences 
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from the Mongol legends, and may on many points serve to modify and 
complete the extracts we have given of these. 

According to these traditions, in the eighth year of Ajassat (Ajatasatru), 
three weeks after the death of Buddha, five hundred monks, having set out 
from the town of Cui^inanaiv {Ktisinagara), arrived at WibX oi Rajagriha^mu^ 
rara (Bajgtiha). The king, apprised of their anival and of their intention of 
promulgating the doctrine, prepared for them in the mount IVabahara-park- 
u'ateye a magnificently adorned dwelling. These monks, with Kasyapa at 
their head, took possession of it and sat down according to their eldership, 
leaving vacant the seat due to Ananda. The latter having attained the 
rank of Ai ban made the same known to the assembly in an extraordinary 
manner: the earth having opened in the middle of the hall, Ananda came 
up from this opening, and took the seat that had been reserved for him. 

Then Mahu Kasyapa, addressing the assembly, asked with what portion 
of the doctrine they would first engage themselves. They decided on 
the Venna piltaka (Vinaya pittaka), and Cpalisthavira was charged to ex- 
pound it. Tlie care of commenting on the Sutra piitaka, which contain the 
discourses addressed to men, devolved upon Ananda, who explained all the 
passages upon which he was questioned by Kasyapa, and composed the Dier* 
ganikdga (Dirghanikaya) which contains the sixty*two bana-wara. (Each 
bana~xvara consists of two hundted and fifty gathas or verses.) The Mad* 
dimemkaya (Madhyarr.anikaya) which is a portion of the Sutra pittaka^ and 
contains eighty thousand bana-wara, having been compiled and set in order, 
the first disciple ai Da}iisenervherriHt^maha~Teroonuahameyy charged 
to prepare it for the remembrance of man. SaninkteniKdya (Satnyuk- 
tamkaya) which is another part of the Sutra pittaka, composed of a hun- 
dred b(tna-v:dra, was compiled and dirided into two parts under the 
editorship of Maha Kasyapa and his disciples. The Angotternikdya 
(Angottaranikaya) containing two thousand bana-wara, and wliich also 
forms part of the sutra pittaka, was distiibuted into two paits, of which 
Anuriidda, assisted by his first disciple, undertook the compilation. 

Next the Ahliidhanna pittaka, which contains the discourses preached to 
the gods, was compiled and divided into two parts by the five hundred 
monks ; who further collected in two classes, the inferior woiks, such as the 
Scjutiermpata {Svti anipdta) the JJharmapadeya, «Scc. This collection of 
precepts, also prepared by Maha Kasyapa and his five hundred priestly 
confreres, was completed iii seven mouths.’^ 

A hundred years after the death of Buddha, the king K.lasoka invited 
^ahha Kayny Ya^a (sarvaknme Vasa) and other Arhans to the number of 
• ''uc, and Uiit. Bajki of CeyL'it , \ oi. I. p, 3-. 
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5€\en Lundied, to a com ocation at Visfdah i^VaUali' in the temple of Jl'aiU- 
_ Toere Le interro^^ated them upon the hteicir rewade ( Stha\ iravadi) 
and the Vmaya, and charged them to set these in order : which was accam- 
p'lished m six months.'^ 

In the lost place, the king Oharmasoka having asked Moggali-putle’ 
7\uema?iais(eriira, and a thousand other Arhans to make a new collection 
ot the laws of Buddha, they assembled at Pellelup (Pataliputra) in the 
temple of Astjcarohama (Asokarama), and completed this third collection 
in the space of nine months, the 235th year of Buddha, and the I'th of 
Dbarmasoka. — C L. 

4) The temple of Chfii hoiian. — At first sight one might infer fiom 
t.ns passage that the temple here spoken of was in the town of Pa lianfoe. 
r was however in the kingdom of Kosala. (See Chap. XX ) It is well 
to remark here, that for a moment our traveller interrupts the narration of 
hi' journey. He is not at the end of it; he has yet many fatigues to under- 
u’O, many dangers to encounter; but the religious imrposea which encouiaged 
1 i.n to undertake lii^ long pilgiiinage are fulfilled. He has reached the 
.'oantry w'ueie he can cultivate the sacred tongue, discourse of the precepts 
vvi:u enlightened ecclesiastics, meditate upon and collect them. No other 
lard otiers such resources; he sojourns therefore there, and having in a 
manner se’tled himst-lf, recapitulates the results he had obtained up to that 
monie'it. India of the North which he first visited, was to him a land of 
.‘tie inteiest ; a sterile and almost savage countiy, which he had rapidly 
tia’.erscd to reach that holy land, that classic scene where the rnoitununt*. 
and tradiciuns of his religion were preseiued intact, — Mid-India. Scarcely Ins 
he cr.rrred it when he is e\ery where received with tokens of interest and 
respect by i is co-religionitts, who apjdaud his courage and hij> ze;il. and 
} rcss him fo satisfy thiir curiosity. Tlienceforward temples and holy places 
'ni''cce'l eaoli other at short inteivals, and it was in one of the mo?t mairni- 
rn'-nt of ail that lie had seen, in the temple of Chhi honan, one of the 
n.OT^ ccltuatfd places of the wor>h'p of Buddha, that he for the first time 
(. jr .ined a copy of the Precepts. — C. L. 

• I The f'lfjhtecn collections. — Tlieie are two ways of dividing the sacrod 
fi'xks; either in twehe collections dussesj wliich at once contiM 
Tii(<ve of the Great d.nd the Less Translation , or into eighteen classes w’niih 
ar- divided equally between these two doctrines. The nii.e clashes of hooks 
icvoted specially to the Great Translation are, the the Gapa th" 

the Itihai'i, the Jdfaka, the Al/hntadharma, t\iQ I'd'nia the Vm- 
p'dpa oud the Vpdkorna. Tiie Xiddna, the Avdd'ina. auii the /'j-idp‘-a v * 
* Ibid, p 4-3. 
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not mcUideii, because, says the Ta chi tou Ian, 1st, in the Great Transla- 
tion, the supreme law is simjily announced, without thence deducing motives 
[Vin loMOJi, Nidana) ; 2d, discourses and instiuctions (leot/ yt/io ti che, 
I'jjadesa) are suppressed as useless because perfect reason alone is addiessed ; 
.11, eternal truth is alone exhibited without the necessity of metaphors or 
comparisons (Pho tho, Vdda) for its illustration.* 

Tiie last th:ee works are, on the contrary, suited for the Less Translation, 
v.hich has not the Vaipnbja, the Vydkarana, nor, the Vddna. In t!ie Less 
Translation the law of life and of extinction are alone treated of; there 
H therefore no Py foe ho (Vaipulya). A.s men of the Less Translation are 
unable to become Buddhas, there is no Ho kia lo (Vyakarana), nor any 
iron tho na (Udana), because they have need to borrow motives in order to 
^pcak-h The nine classes of books of the Less Translation are therefore the 
Hutras, the Geyas, the Itikasas, the Jdlokas, the Abhutadharmas, the rlt.r. 
d'inas, and tlie Ppadesai. 

According to the Buddhists of Nepal, the original body of the holy scrip, 
tures amounts, when complete, to 81,000 volumes, which are designated, 
(ither collectively or scpar.itely, ,9utra and Dharma. or by that of Buddha- 
rachna (words of Buddlia). Sakya Sinha first collected the doctrines of 
his predecessoi s, to nhioh he added those peculiar to himself. The words 
Taitira and Putina aie ordinal ilj employed, though in a very vague manner, 
to distinguish the esoteiic and c.voteiic doctiines, and it would appear that 
they should be applied moie particularly to those of the Vpadesa and 
Vydkarana . tlie Gdihas, the Jdtakas, and the Avadanas would appear, 
according to Mr, Hodgson, rather to be subdivisions of the Vydiarnita, 
th in distinct cl.isses. — C. L. 

(G) The great Kovei.—TUc three Kovei correspond to the three precious 
ones, and m a manner complete the dogma of the triad, the basis of Sauia. 
iiejii theology. Jou Ini, when he began to perfect right intelligence, 
ii.ldicssing Inmself to tlie chief among his disciples, opened to them the pre- 
cepts of tlie thiee h'onei, to rjuit evil, to return to good, and to establish 
the root of entrance into reason. The commentary' upon the Hoa yan king 
says; “The three precious ones are whatever is the most excellent and 
of the best omen. Tnese are the three supports by means of which great 
ni.atters are to be clistingui.lied , all the toots of the virtues to be produced, 
die evils of life and doith tone removed, and the joys of Ah' panto be 
obtained. They are called tlie three stays or rests. 

1st. nesting upon Buddha. Kouci has the signification of re/Ki-ii, i. c. 

• Son foiag fa sou, B. XXXIII. p- v. 

t la I'u tou liiJi, ipuitcd in ti". ...Iiue. li. .XXXl V. p. 20, 

2 f 
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revolting against the master of evil and returning to the master of goodness. 
Resting upon the great intelligence of Buddha, you escape the three un- 
cleannesses (that of the sword, of blood, and of fire), and free yourself from life 
and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, “ In resting upon 
Foe, you never more return to the other spirits whom the heretics adore.” 

2J. Resting upon the Law. — This signifies that what Foe hath said, in- 
struction or teaching, may be set in action and should be practised by all men. 
Such is the doctrine of ancient traditions. To return, is to quit bad laws and 
attach one's-self to the true law. In resting upon what Foe has taught, you 
are enabled to come forth from the three uncleannesses, and are emancipated 
from the evil of birth and death in the three worlds. Hence the sacred text, 
” He who rests upon the Law is for ever incapable of killing or hurting.” 

Resting upon the Seng. — Men of the three revolutions who leave 
their homes (i. e. embrace religious life), are heartily united in the law re- 
vealed by Foe, and are hence called Seng. Those who revolt against such 
sectaries as follow heretical practices ; those whose hearts are given up to 
the ecclesiastics of the three revolutions; those who believe in the commu- 
nion of men of right practice and rest upon it ; such succeed in escaping 
from the three unclean things, and from the pains of life and death in the 
three worlds. Hence it is written in the holy text, ” lie who returns to the 
ecclesiastics and rests upon them, never changes again and cannot rest upon 
men addicted to heresy.”* — C. L. 

(7) Custom explains it. — The passage is somewhat obscure, and ac- 
cording to M. Landresse may mean, “ the commentary explains it.” 

(8) Kie. — This is the abbreviated Chinese transcription of Gatha 3ITSJT, 
verses. — Kl. 

(1)) The collected precepts of the Sa pho to. — There are five classes of 
precepts which form the treasure of precepts taught by the Tathagata, and 
these have been divided in the following manner : AVhen the venerable of 
the Age had attained his thiity-eighth year and had obtained the law, he 
proceeded to the town. The king having finished his lenten meal, directed 
llaholo to wash the platter. In doing so the latter carelessly let it fall, and 
thus broke it into five pieces. That very day many b/a/isfius said to Foe, 
“ The platter is broken into five pieces.” Foe replied ; “ In the five 
hundred years immediating following my death, wicked i/nisAus shall divide 
the treasure of the Pi ni (Vinava) into five classes.” It afterwards so hap- 
pened that five disciples of the rank of I'eou pho Ihxeou to (perhaps the 
Sanscrit Uparjvpta) divided the great treasure of the precepts of 

the Tathagata according to their own views, in the following manners 
• San txangfa sou, B. IX. p. 16 v. 
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Ist. Tan wou te, or Tan mo khieou to. — This word signifies the destrnc- 
tien of darkness (apiiarently Tamoghna). This class is also called 

the ‘ Treasure of the law ’ and the “ Precepts divided into four parts.” 
It is said in the Ta tsp king ; “ After my Ni phan, all my disciples shall 
collect the twelve classes of the sacred hooks ; they shall copy them, study 
them, bring them to the highest perfection, and shall publish the words 
thereof, which shall be called the Destruction of darkness. Tiiis class shall 
be that of Tan wou te." The four parts of these precepts are ; 1st, the law 
of the Pi khieou : 2d, the law of the Pi khieou ni ; 3d, the law of those 
who have received the prohibitions ; and 4th, the law of the departed. 

2d. Sa pho to. — This Sanscrit word signifies the sum, or the precepts of 
the lectures (of Vpasi). This class is likewise called the True Law of the 
three worlds. It is said in the Ta tsy king . “ After my Ni phan all my 
disciples shall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books ; they shall un- 
ceasingly study them ; aud they shall add explanations and commentaries, 
so as entirely to solve all difficulties. This class shall be that of the Sa 
pho to." 

3d. Kia se Kouei . — This Sanscrit word signifies ‘ contemplation of the 
double void it is the rule of perfect existence. It is said in the 7’a tsy 
king , “ After my Ni phan all my disciples shall collect the twelve classes 
of the sacred books j they shall say that there is no more Ego, and shall 
thus cast away their errors as dead carcases. 

4th. Mi sha se. — This Sanscrit word implies ‘ that which is not manifest 
and cannot be perceived.’ This class is also called that of " the precepts 
divided into five parts.” It is said in the Ta tsg king. “.After my Ni 
phan, all ray disciples shall collect the twelve classes of sacred books. The. 
similitudes of earth, water, fire, air, shall not exist ; there shall be naught 
but empty space. This class shall be that of the 3/i sha se.’’ The five 
parts of these precepts are, 1st. The obseivances of the Pi khieou, 2d. 
Those of the Pi khieou ni. 3d. The law of received prohibitions; 4th. 
The law of the departed ; .oth. The law of the monks. 

5th. Pho thso foil lo. — This Sanscrit word signifies ‘ calf.’ It is said 
that in very remote anthiuity there was an immortal who had sexual con- 
nexion with a calf. The latter produced a son, and hence the name calf 
remained in the family. In this class are discussed the vanity of Ego as 
well as the five collections (form, perception by the senses, reflection, 
action, and knowledge). It is said in the Ta tsg king . “ After my Ni phan 
all my disciples sliall collect the twelve classes of the sacred books. .All 
r-bal! proclaim that there is but one Ego, and they shall not explain the 
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tiiniiituJc of iiw -void. ThU shall be called the fl>S3 of the Fho th^o fuu 
/o,* — Kl. 

(10) U'e/'e ttoi committed to writinr^. — In Ceylon, trom tlie time of the 
introduction of Buddhism in that idand under hin^ Deveny Paetissa (2dr> 
yeais after the death of Buddha; to the time of kin^ ^ alagambu (Gio year> 
and 9 months after the same epoch)» the Baddhibt doctrines were transmitted 
only by tradition and preaching. But at this time thirty-six learned priests 
taking counsel together, and being of opinion that in after ages there might 
arise priests of inferior capacity^, collected together by the authority of the 
king, five hundred priests of recognised learning and sanctity ; and having 
asseinb!-^d at a placed called Matula, began collecting and transcribing the 
sacied oooks.f— C. L. 

(11) *1 pi tan — A Sanscrit word (Ahhidharma) signifying ‘ the peerle^a 
Laic A it one of the three Tsany or * receptacles^' that is, one of the 
three clashes of books which contain the text and the sense of the laws. 
(See Chap. XVI. note 22). 

According to another classification of the sacred books, there are eiyhi 
corUainants which comprise the different kinds of the /m, the Ivn 
and the chc'Ai. Kiny signifies laic, a constant and nnchanymg ihiuy» 
VVliatever the saints have ruled, is called law ; that which the heretics can 
neither change nor destroy, is called coostant, or invariable. Lin is the 
law ; it is that which distinguishes the light and the weighty, and withstands 
sin. Lnn are the d'scourses wliich expound the most profound meaning of 
the laws. Cheou signifies rote . it designates prayers and invocations. 
Amongst all tliese books there are different ones for the yieat and tlie less 
translation, for the Chiny wen (Sravaka) and the Vouan kio (Pratyeka 
Buddha). Those of the (Jhiny v:en arc ; 1st. The ‘ receptacle of the Kiny' 
which comprises the four A han (Agama>. A han signihes ‘ the 

because the law of the age admits of comparison with no other law. 
Tlie four A han are ; the long A han («lirgag.una). the mean A han (madia- 
niagim‘0* the mi.xed A han (samyuktagamaj , and the supplementary 
A han (angottaragaraa), v),ich, d(mbtless by mistake, the comnienta’oi 
in the .vati ya i'ott quotes as the fust. 2d. The receptacle of the Pre- 
cepts, in which are compiised those of the four Fen (degree'*), namely those 
uf the Pi khcou, of the Pi khtcon ni, of the Cheou ktai 'leccivcd piolubi- 
tions; and of the Miei chong (tenninat.-d disputes'! ; the ten Soung (lec- 
tures'), of Foe's disciple Yeou pho h and others. 3d. The receptacles of 
the discourses, that is, Wic Apt tan and otheis. Ith, The receptacle of 

* I'ou n mine ,, (pioled in tile 6'u/i fjuu" fu on, B. X \ . p. 17 and vcchilI. 

t t \ .,1 11. p. 4;}. - ' ‘ ^ 
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prayers; this includes the Dharanif to remove all sickness and avoid all 
evil. Dharani is a Sanscrit word signifying invocation, or that which will 
promote good and restrain evil. The four Tsang are peculiar to the Pratye- 
ka Buddhas. 5th. The receptacle of the king, in which are comprised the 
Miao fa yuy\ hoa king, the Ta fang Foe hoa yen, and other King. 6th. Tlie 
receptacle of the precepts, such as the Shen kiai king of the Phou sas, the 
prohibitions of the Fan tvang and others. 7th, The receptacle of the dis^ 
courses, such as the Ta chg ton liin, the Shy ty king, and others, 8th. 
The receptacle of the prayers, such as the Ling yen cheou, the Ta pei, and 
other prayers.* — C. L. 

(12) A copy of the sacred books. — W’e have seen that this word applies 
more particularly to the Sutras. (Chap. XVI. note 24). The enumera- 
tion which Fa hian here gives of the collection he had made is one of the 
most inteiesting points of his narrative ; and the number of the Gdthas or 
verses he assigns to each book, proves that many of these works were very 
extensive. We have thought it right to enter upon some special details 
connected with this subject ; but we must again refer to the more general 
classification given by M. Remusat, in the notes to Chap, XVI.— C. L, 

(13) The Fan language ; i. e. the Sanscrit. — Kl. 

(14) Ta chhing, — The last of the little band who accompanied our pil- 
gum from Chhang 'an. See Chap, I. 


CHAPTER XXXVn. 


Kingdom of Chen pho. — Kingdom of lo mo Ii ti. la hiun embarks. He ar- 
rives at U»e kingdom ot Lions. 

Following the course of the Ganges towards the east the dis- 
tance of eighteen yeou yan,' you arrive at the great kingdom 
Chen 2>ho,‘ on the southern bank of the stream. In the chapels 
of Foe on our route, and in four places where Foe sat, they have 
erected towers which are apparently inhabited by ecclesiastics.’ 
Thence proceeding easterly about fifty yeon yan,* you come to the 
kingdom of To mo U ti^ There is the embouchure iuto the sea.® 

♦ Hiia yen king, quoted m tlic Sun tsang fa sou, B. XXXI. p. 6 v. 
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In tliib kingdom there are twenty-four seng kia laa, all peopled 
by the clergy, and the Law of Foe is flourishing. 

Fa hian dwelt there two years, occupied in transcribing the 
sacred books and depicting the images. At this time some mer- 
chants putting to sea in large vessels, shaped their course to the 
south-west ; and in the beginning of winter, the wind being then 
favourable, after a navigation of fourteen nights and as many 
days, he arrived at the Kingdom of Lions.' The people of the 
country fof To mo li ti) assert that this kingdom is about seven 
hundred yeou yan* distant from tlieir’s. It is situated on an 
island ; it is fifty yeou ya>i^ from east to west, and from north to 
south, thirty yeou yan.*' To the right and to the left there are 
small islets to the number of a hundred ; their distance from each 
other is in some cases ten /i, in others from twenty to two hun- 
dred li ; all are dependent upon the great island. Many preci- 
ous things and pearls are procured there. There is a district 
which produces the jewel Mo ni," and which may be about ten li 
square. The king sends thither people to protect it, and when 
they have gathered the jewels he takes three pieces out of everv 
ten. 

NOTES. 

(1) Eighteen yeou yans. .\bout 24 leagues. — Kl. 

(2} The great hiagdom of Chen go. — Champa or Cham- 

J 

pnjiu/i, is the name of the ancient ca|htal of A'urna, kin» of Anga desa. 
and elder brother, by his mother, of the Pdmlu piiiices, being the son ot 
Siirya and Kunti before the marriage of the Utter with Cumlu. The town 
for this reason bore also the ii’nie of Karnupura, and it was situated on the 
site of the jiresent Bhaghulpoie, or at least not far from that place. We 
have seen that t'.ie kings of Aiiga, were for a lung time the suzerains of the 
jirincea of Magadha, but that the latter emancipated themselves from their 
tributary condition under the reign of Maha Padma, who with his son Bim- 
basara overcame the kingdom of Anga and made it a province of their own. 

Iliuan thsang plices the kingdom of Chen pho in Mid-India, and •>ives it 
four thousand li in circumference. The capital was protected on the” north 
by the Ganges, and was more than forty A in circuit. “ Tlie country he 
adds, is feitile, the climate warm.” In his time there were half a scoie of 
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hid lari, for tlie most [.Ji-t in a state of dilipidatiun ; and not more than 
two hundred monks. The heretics had about twenty temples,* The name 
Champa is still found on some m.ips, preserved in that of C/tampanagar. 
— Kl. 

(3) Inhabited by eccleiiaslics. — We may infer from this expression 
that Fa hian did not land from the vessel in which he descended the 
Ganges. — Kl. 

(1) Xearly fifty yeou yens. — .\bout 63 leagues. — Kl. 

(5) At the kingdom of To mo ti ti. — Hiuan thsang calls this kingdom 
Tan mo ty ti. “ It belongs, says he, to Mid-India : it is fourteen hundred 
a in extent and its capital is ten ti in circumference. It is situated on the 
sea shore, and great traffic is there carried on by land and by water.” He 
found there ten kia tan inhabited by more than a thousand monks. The 
heretics had about fifty temples. Hard by the town was a tower erected 
by king Asoka in honor of a throne of the four past Buddhas, and of other 
memorials of their lives and acts, of which traces existed in the neighbour- 
hooj.f To mo tt ti or Tan mo ly ti, is the transcription of ri 
TimratipH, which sigrtifies " epotted with copper.” The place which 
formerly bore this name is the modern Tumlook, on the right bank of the 
Hughlt (more properly Rupnarain) not far from Calcutta. The Mahavansa 
calls it Tdmaiitti , corresponding exactly with our author’s transcription. 
This coirntry enjoyed, according to the Buddhists, great renown in ancient 
times. At the close of the 5th century before our era, the king Dharmd- 
saka, sovereign of all Jambudwipa, despatched to the king of Ceylon an 
ambassador who embarked at this port. According to the narratives of 
Fa hian and lliuan thsang, this town was still of consideiable importance in 
the 5th and 7th centuries. — Kl. 

It is well to remark that, according to Wilson, the name of this province 
is Tilmalipti (affected with sorrow) ; whence it follows, if this orthography 
be correct, that there is no need to invent the form Tdinralipt'i in order to 
infer from it the I’ali Tdmaiitti. — E. B. 

(6) The entrance to the sea : — that is, of the Ganges. This circumstance 
leaves no doubt regarding the situation of this country, and we may further 
infer from the account of Fa hian, that the Hughli was in his time one of the 
principal branches of the Ganges. — Kl. 

(7) The kingdom nf Lions. — In Chinese, Sse tseu koue, which is the trans. 

lation of the Sanscrit (‘having lions’). Hiuan thsang writes the 

name Seng kia to, and says that the country is comprised within the limits 

• Plan I tian, B. LXXV. art. 13. 
t Ibid. art. 13. 
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of India. lie gi\es it seven thousand in circumference; and the princij^al 
town 40 it. He adds that this island was formerly called that of * Jewels,' 
because of the number of precious things it produced.* Further details 
will be found in the notes to the following chapter.— Kl. 

(8) Seven hundred yeon yan . — About 930 leagues. — Kl. 

(9) Fifty yeou yan. — 68 leagues. — Kl. 

(10^ Thirty yeou yati : — about forty leagues. As M. Remusat remarks, 
these distances and their proportions are accurate ; but Fa hian is deceived 
precisely as Eratosthenes was in giving greater extent to Ceylon in longitude 
than in latitude. By the little isl.mds grouped to the right and the left, it 
is evident that he means the JMaldives. — C. L. 

(11) The jewel Mo ni. — In the original Mo ni chu. chn properly signi- 
fying 0 . pearl, but in the general sense to be here taken, a 
Mani, in Sanscrit, is a jewel, precious stone , and corresponds in some mea- 
sure with the Chinese chu. Pearls are called mukid, in the same 

language ; but a precious stone is called the of Mani ; pearls more- 

over are not here spoken of, but carbuncles, which are said to emit rays 
of light in the night time. The description of the Mam given in Buddhist 
works is fabulous, — Kl. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


Pescnptioii of the kingdom of hion'^. — Prints of the feet of t’oe. — Wona'^UTy 
of the Mountain without Fear. — The tree Pei to. The tootli of Foe. — Ceremo- 
nies peifomiedin honor ot it,— Cliapel ot Po tin. — 'Hie Samancau 'I'ba mo 
kiu till. 

This kingdom' was originally uninhabited by man ; only demons, 
genii,’' and dragons dwelt there. Nevertheless, merchants of other 
countries trafficked with them. When the season for the traffic 
came, the genii and the demons appeared not, but set forward their 
precious commodities marked with the exact price ; if these suit- 
ed the merchants, they paid the price and took the goods.' As these 
traders went, and came, and sojourned, the inhabitants of otlier 
• Fian i (ntu, B. LX VI. art. 4- p, 11 v. 
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kingdoms learnt that tills country was very beautiful ; tliese also 
came, and eventually established a great kingdom. 

This country is temperate ; the vicissitude of winter and 
summer is unknown. The grass and the trees are ever ver- 
dant. The sowing of the fields is at the pleasure of the people ; 
there is no (fixed) time fur that. 

When Foe arrived in this country he was desirous of convert- 
ing the wicked dragons.* By the strength of his divine foot, he 
left the print of one of his feet to the north of the royal city, and 
the print of the other on the summit of a mountain.’ The two 
traces are at the distance of fifteen yeou from each other- 
Over the mark of that to the north of the royal city, they have 
built a great tower forty chang' high. It is embellished with 
gold and silver, and the most precious materials are combined to 
form its walls. They have moreover erected a ^eng lia Ian, 
called the Mountain without Fear,’ where are five thousand 
ecclesiastics. They have erected a hall to Foe, with carvings in gold 
and in silver. Amongst all the precious things to be seen there, 
is an image of blue jasper, two chang high ; its entire body is 
formed of the seven precious things. It sparkles w ith splendour, 
and is more majestic than can be described. 

^lany years had now elapsed since Fa hian left the Land of 
Hail the people with whom he had mingled were men of foreign 
lands. The hills, the rivers, the plants, the trees, — every thing 
that had met his eyes, was strange to him. And what was more, 
those who had begun the journey with him were now separated 
from him ; some had remained behind, and some had died. Ever 
reflecting on the past,'” his heart was thougthful and dejected. 
Suddenly, while at the side of this jasper figure, he beheld a 
merchant presenting in homage to it a fan of white lute- 
string of the country of Tsin.^' Without any one percei\ing it, 
this excited so great an emotion that the tears flowed and filled 
his eyes. 

The ancient kings of this country sent to the Kingdom of the 
Middle in rpiest of (he seeds of the tree I'ei to.'’ They planted 
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these alongside the hall of Foe. When the tree was about twenty 
high it leant to the south-east. The king, fearful that 
it would fall, caused it to be supported by eight or nine pillars, 
which formed an enclosure supporting it. The tree, in the centre 
of the place where it was propped up, put forth a branch which, 
perforating the pillar, descended to the earth, and took root. Its 
size was about four These pillars, although cleft in twain, 

and thrown down, have not been removed by the people. Beneath 
the tree they have erected a chapel in which there is a seated 
image. The Clergy of Re.ason habitually and unremittingly wor- 
ship it. 

In the city they have moreover erected an edifice for a Tooth 
of Foe. It is entirely constructed with the seven precious things. 
The king purifies himself and abstains from the observance of 
brahraauical rites. The inhabitants of the city possess faith and re- 
verence, and are firm in their convictions. From the earliest times 
of this kingdom, they have never experienced famine, scarcity, 
calamity, or trouble. The clergy have in their treasury an infi- 
nity of precious things, and Mo ni beyond price. The king 
having entered into this treasury, beheld a jewel Mo ni, and 
immediately felt a desire to carry it away. Three days after he 
made amends. He sent for the clergy, and prostrating himself 
before them, repented. Ojiening his heart to them, he said, 
“ I desire that you should enact a law, forbidding future kings to 
enter your treasury ; at least, until they shall have accomplished 
forty sacrifices in the character of mendicants ; then let it be lawful 
for them to enter.” 

The town is inhabited by many magistrates and grandees, and 
the merchants Su pho." The houses are beautiful, and the 
public edifices well adorned. The streets and the roads are level 
and straight. In all the crossways there are halls built for 
preaching. On the eighth, the fourteenth, and the fifteenth day 
of the moon, they erect a lofty pulpit, and a great multi- 
tude of the four castes assembles to listen to the Law. The natives 
of the country assert that they may have amongst them altoge- 
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ther from fifty to sixty thousand ecclesiastics, who that all eat in^ 
common. The king, moreover, has in the town, five or six 
thousand whom he supplies with food in common. Wh^k 
these are hungry, each takes his own pot, and goes in quest of I] 
what he requires. They only take as much as their pots will; 
contain quite full, and return. _ 

The tooth of Foe'* is commonly exposed to the public in the 
middle of the third moon. Ten days beforehand, the king, 
having selected a large elephant with great care, sends a preacher, 
who, clad in royal robes and mounted on the elephant, beats a 
drum and calls out, saying, “ The Phou sa, in the course of three 
A seng ki,' practised mortifications without regard to his person 
or his life. He relinquished the queen his wife ; he tore out his 
eyes to give them to a man ; he cut his own flesh to redeem a pi- 
geon ; he sacrificed his head to present it in alms ; he cast his body 
to a famished tiger, and spared not even the marrow of his bones." 
Thus, by such austerities, and by the practice of mortifications for 
the good of all living beings, even thus did he become Foe. During 
the forty nine years that he continued in the world, he preached 
the law, and converted by the doctrine. Those who were un- 
settled, he confirmed ; those who knew not the rules, knew them. 


All living creatures were thus saved, and he entered into Ni 
houan ; since his Ni houan 1497 years'* have elapsed. When the 
Eyes of the World were quenched, all living beings experienced 
deep sorrow.” Ten days after this, the tooth of Foe is conveyed 
to the chapel of the Mountain without Fear. Every man in the 
kingdom, enlightened by the doctrine, and anxious to promote 
happiness, comes from his quarter, to level the roads, to adorn the 
highways and streets, to scatter all sorts of flowers and perfumes. 
Then, after the chaunts, the king causes to be displayed on both 
sides of the road, representations of the five hundred successive 
manifestations’* in which the Phou sa assumed different forms ; 


such as that of Siu ta non, the transformation into lightning,” that 
of the king ofthe elephants,"’ and that of the stag-horse.” These 
figures, painted in various colours, are carefully executed and ap- 
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jjear living At last the tooth of Toe is carriecl through the 
midst of the road, and is adored wherever it passes. Arri\ ed at 
the chapel of the ^loimtain vntliout Fear, they ascend into 
the hall of Foe ; they burn there perfumes, making accumulated 
clouds; they perform religious acts without intermission night 
and day the whole of the ninety days. The tooth is then con- 
veyed back to the chapel in the town. This chapel is very ele- 
gant ; during the day, they open the gates and perform the 
ceremonies according to the law. 

To the east of the Chapel without Fear there is a hill on which 
is a chapel named Po thi,^* where there may be two thousand 
ecclesiastics. .-Vmongst their number is a Samancan of great 
virtue, named Tha mo kin ti, whom the people of the country 
hold iu great veneration. He hath dwelt in a stone house near 
forty years, constantly occupied in charitable acts. He has suc- 
ceeded in doinestieating in the same house serpents and rat^, 
without either doing injury to the other. 

NOTES. 

(Ij This hinijdom.—T\ie fabulous origin of Cejion, as dct.uled by Iliuan 
thsan", is evidently borrowed from traditions collected in the jilvce itself, 
or drawn up from the originals, altboiieb dilfeiing m some notable respects 
from the accounts of tiie binyhaiesc. Accoidmg to the Cliiuc-e traveller 
the daughter of a king of southern ludi.i, set out on a lucky day, to marry 
tile prince of a neighbouring country. Her escort fled at the sight of a lion, 
leaving her e.vposed to hi» attack, ljut tlic king of the lions, placing lier 
upon his back, bore her away to hU den, situated in a remote I'art of the 
mountains. There lie caught deer for lier, and brouglit her fruits, and 
fuinished all her wants according to the season. For months and rears that 
princess lived with him, and eventually becoming enceinte, she brought forlii 
a son and a dangliter, who in form were human, although begotten by a 
being of so diffeicnt a nature. The son giew apace, and soon acrpiired 
strength equal to his father. Having attained puberty, and become sensible 
of his manly virtue, he inriuired of his mother, “ How can a beast of the 
forest be my sire, when my mother is human ? Not being of the same .species 
how can they copulate ?” The mother having appihed !,im of nliut had 
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formerly happened, — “ Men and beasts, he added, are of natures wholly dis- 
tinct ; let us immediately fly from this place and return no more.” “ Be- 
fore fleeing,” rejoined the mother, “ let us be sure that we can.” The son 
then began to follow the lion ; he climbed the mountains with him ; traversed 
the defiles, and examined the passes with care : then one day when his sire 
was far away, he took his mother and sister in his arms and reached the 
places of human habitation. The mother said ; “Let us carefully conceal 
our secrets, and avoid repeating our history ; for if it become known, men 
will despise us. Let us go hence to tlie kingdom of my father j we are in- 
secure in a land where the religion of the people is different from our own.” 
The inhabitants having asked them whence they came, they replied, “ We 
are originally of these countries ; exiled into far-away parts, children and 
motiier, we mutually aid each other and seek cur homes again.” The 
people of the country, touched with compassion, immediately hastened to 
provide them with whatever they required. Meanwhile the king of the 
lions, returning to his cave, and finding neither his dear son nor dauahter, 
issued furiously from the depths of the mountains and sought the dwellings 
of men. The earth shook with his roar. He attacked both man and beast, 
destroying every thing that had life. The inhabitants came out immediately to 
take and destroy him. They beat the drums, sounded the great conchs, 
and armed with cross-bows and spears, formed themselves into bands 
the better to resist the danger. The king commanded them to keep toge- 
ther, and putting himself at their bead, they gradually stole through the 
forest and passed the hills. The roaring of the enraged lion struck terror 
into man and beast, who fled away in alarm. The king proclaimed that who- 
ever should capture the lion and so deliver the kingdom from the calamity 
which afflicted it, should he rewarded with all manner of honors and rewards. 
On hearing this proclainution of the king, the son, addressing his mother, 
said to her ; “ Our wretchedness is extreme ! I know not how to alleviate 
It. I must answer tins appeal.” “ Say not so” replied his mother; “ though 
this be a savage beast, he is not the less thy father ; and our misfortunes 
aie no sufficient reason that you should destroy him.” Tlie son rejoined ; 
“ Men and beasts are of different natures; what relations of justice can 
exist between them ? Our right is that of resistance; what hope can he 
entertain in his breast ?” Thus said, he armed himself with a dagger, and 
offered to fulfill the king’s command. A numerous band accompanied him. 
Tlie lion was couching in the forest ; not a man dared to approach him. 
As soon as the son appealed the lion fell upon him and threw iiim to the 
around ; wlieii tlie latter, full of rage and forgetting their relationship, plun- 
gu! Ills dagger into the lion's belly.. The lion suffered great anguish Loui 
f. 
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the wound, and died, still preserving his tender love for lus son as if the 
latter had done him no injury. The king then asked, “ Who is this man ’ 
if there be aught supernatural in him, we must give him the rewards, but 
punish him also severely.” The son having narrated his history, “ Ap- 
proach,” said the king ; “ thy sire was savage and could have no paternal af- 
fection. The nature of wild animals is difficult to subdue, and wicked senti- 
ments are easily produced in their hearts. To destroy that which is noxi- 
ous to a people, is a noble action ; to take the life of one’s father is to do 
violence to the heart. Rewards of every kind shall honor this action, but 
exile shall punish the transgression. Thus shall the law of the state be 
respected, and the word of the king be free of duplicity.” He then equip- 
ped two large vessels, which he loaded with provisions and necessaries, and 
unwilling that the son of the lion should remain longer in the kingdom ; he 
gave him young men and young damsels for his rewaid, who set sail in 
different vessels according to their sex. That on which the young men 
embarked reached the Island of Jewels ; and, as many precious things were 
found there, there these remained. In the seciuel, some merchants having 
landed on that island, the inhabitants killed the chief of them, retained 
their wives and had many children. Tney elected chiefs to govern and 
magistrates for the regulation of affairs ; they founded towns, built villages, 
and in memory of the daring action of their ancestor, called the kingdom 
they had established by his name. The vessel on which the damsels em. 
barked, arrived at the western part of Persia, in a country inhabited by 
genii : those who landed had children by their intercourse with the genii, 
and established the “ Great Occidental kingdom of Women." 

The natives of the Kingdom of Lions have oval faces, dark complexions, 
square chins, and lofty foreheads ; they are robust and bold ; their temper 
is hot and passionate. How can they, who are the descendauts of a savage 
beast, endure insult ?* — C. L. 

t2) Only demons and jenii.— The greater number of travellers who have 
been led to investigate the religious and historical traditions of Ceylon, 
make mention of these supernatural beings, with whom the first colonists 
from India for a long time struggled e.e they obtained qu.et possession of 
the entire island. According to the Rajavali, demons possessed Ceylon 
daring 1844 years, namely, from the time of its depopulation consequent 
upon the famous wars betwixt Rama and Rdvana, to the time when Sakya 
Muni, desirous of establishing his religion in that island, created an exten- 
sive fire which destroyed the whole country and compelled the demons to 
flee to the ocean and take refuge in the island of Vakgiri rfeuna.-f- Acoo^id- 
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ing to the computation of some authors, this happened when Buddha was 35 
years of age ; 58S B. C. and 45 before the \irvdna.* 

Hiuan thsang repeats, with that pretentious prolixity which is common 
with him, those Buddhist legends which relate how Seng hia lo (Sinhala) 
effected the riddance of Ceylon for ever from the demons who had with- 
drawn before the power of Sakya, at the time when he had subjected the rest 
of their race. In this narrative, which we shall greatly abridge, it is stated 
that formerly in the Isle of Jewels there was an iron town inhahabited by five 
hundred Lo fsha women, (Rakshasi), or female demons, whose craftiness 
was equalled by their cruelty. Some merchants having come to the island 
for commercial purposes, the Lo shaj bringing perfumes and playing upon 
various instruments, advanced to meet them and invite them to enter the 
town for repose and amusement. Seduced by the beauty and conversation 
of these women, the merchants had (sexual) commerce with them, and each 
of them brought forth a son. THp chief of these strangers was Seng kia, and 
his son was named Seng kia lo. The latter having in a dream had a revela- 
tion of the dangers which threatened him, he and his companions secretly 
gained the seashore, and with the assistance of a celestial steed escaped from 
the island. The queen of the Lo ska flew in pursuit of Seng kia lo^ and 
endeavoured by her charms andcarresses to seduce him to return : but, im- 
moveable, Seng kia lo pronounced curses upon her and menaced her with 
his sword, — saying, “ Thou art a Lo sha, I am a man ; being of different 
natures, we should never unite ; if w’e do so, we shall be mutually wretched. 
It must be that your destiny should fulfil itself! ” Then the Lo ska pub- 
licly reproaching Seng kia lo with his conduct and his ingratitude, accused 
him of having abandoned her, rejected her, and overwhelmed her with male- 
dictions and insults after having taken her to wife and accepted her presents. 
The king touched with her complaints and blinded by her beauty, protected 
her against Seng kia lo, and, despising the cautions of the latter, took her to 
wife. But in the middle of the night she flew back to the Isle of Jewels 
and returned instanter with five hundred other Lo sha, carrying desolation 
and slaughter into the palace of the king. She laid hold of all who were there, 
and glutting themselves with the flesh and blood of some, and bearing off 
the carcasses of others, returned to the Isle. Next morning, by daylight, 
the magistrates and the courtiers assembled for the royal audience, and 
awaited long the opening of the palace gates. Seeing none, and hearing 
none, they crossed the threshold, and found in the halls nought but piles of 
bones ! Turning away from the sight, they uttered loud cries, and wept in 
j 'uorance of the cause of such so great a misfortune. Seng kta lo apprised 
* Trans. .Is. Societg, \ ol. Ill, p. 58, 
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tliem of the whole, and having narrated what had happened to himself, the;,', 
stiuck with his courage and wisdom, elected him for king. He then prepar- 
ed arms, and having collected troops embaiked to defy the power of the 
Lo ika. Having overcome these he compelled them to throw themselves 
into the sea, and take refuge in a neighbouring island ; and then destroyed the 
iron town. Presently people from all sides Hocked to the island, and a 
kingdom was established which bore the name of the king, Seng kia lo,* 
The Singhalese books state that it was Vijii/a (Vijaya), son of .Sinhala, 
'who at the head of seven hundred warriors, and with the aid of Cmcanij, 
ell’ected the destruction of the supernatural beings that remained in the 
island after the e.vpedition of Sakya Muni amongst them.-l- — C. L. 

(3; They took ike goods. — This account exhibits a cmious analogy with 
ihe well known passage in Pliny, which ascribes the same mode of traffic 
to the Seres : Fluminis ulteriore ripd merces posUas juxta venalia Mil ah 
hts, si ptacenl permutatio.X — R. 

(4) Concerted the wicked dragons. — The dragons and the genii which 
originally inhabited Ceylon, were called, the former Ndgas, and the second 
Ynkshas, in Pali Yakka. Their conversion by Siikya Muni has furnished 
Singhalese writers with numerous legends which, with the traditions relating 
to Vijaya, form the heroic age in the history of Ceylon. Every thing is 
supernatural in these legends ; the journey of Sakya from central India 
tlirongh the air, his discussions with the Yaksfins, the miracles he performed 
to convince them, and the circumstances attending their final expulsion from 
t'le island, which ever after adhered to the faith of Siikya. Side by side 
with these legends are those referring to Vijaya Sinhalihu, who came 
from Kalinga, with seven hundred men, and occupied at first but a limited 
extent of coast. If there be any thing historical in these incoherent and 
r...en contiadictory narratives, it is rather in the legends relating to Yjaya 
than in those detailing the pretended journey of Sakya. These several 
recitals may be consulted in the compilation of Upham. M'e m.iy remark 
that the account given of the arrival of Mahmda in Ceylon, andtlie conver- 
sion of the king Decenipaelissa, would seem to prove that it was only under 
ihis prince, that is to say, if Ceylonese chronology be correct, about the 
fourth century before our era, that Buddhism was established in Cc\lon.§ 
— E. E. 

According to the Chinese, one century after the Niniina, Mo hi y,i ti io 
* I'tan i tia?!, B. liXVT. art. 4, pp. 13— v. 

t .bite, itiul IJidt. Booki of Ceylun, \ ol. 1. p. ^ j-j 
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(Ivlahentlra) , younger brother of king Asoka, abandoned the world and pro- 
ceeded to diffuse the doctrine among the inhabitants of Ceylon. These 
changed their customs and were converted to the true faith. Two centuries 
later, the doctrines of Foe were divided into two classes, denominated Mo 
ho pi ho lo (Mahaviiiara), and the other A po ye chi !i (Abhayashri).’^ — 
C. L. 

(o) The print of his feet on. the top of a mountain. — This mountain, 
from its height and the veneration with which it is regarded, has ever 
attracted the attention of travellers, to whom it is known as Adam's Peak. 
At the time of Sakya’s third visit to Ceylon, fifteen years subsequent to his 
first, Saman-deva Raja came to adore him, and said, “ Behold, O Bnddlia, 
that lofty mountain, whose name is Samana info, blue as a rock of sap- 
phire, its summit concealed in the clouds ! Many Buddhas have there left 
their relics, by means of which the memory of their transit through the 
world is preserved among men. Deign to add one jewel to these, and 
leai e there the impress of tliy foot, which shall be to this islea precious 
blessing,” On this Buddha raised himself to the clouds, and hovering above 
the mountain, the latter sprung from its base to receive in the air the im- 
press of the blessed foot, and then fell back again to the place it occupies 
to this day.t 

Buddhists mention a great many prints of this kind ; the veneration these 
receive, scarcely inferior to that paid to Buddha himself, has no doubt con- 
ted to augment the number. It is quite plain that every country must have 
its own, and that each sect pretend to honor in it the divinty it adores, or 
the head of the doctrine it has embraced. All therefore do not belong to 
Sakya Muni ; indeed the Pali te.vt3 recognise but five genuine ones, named 
Pancha pra patha, ‘ the five divine feet.’ Capt. Low has devoted an 
article to this subject in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London. — C. L. 

The Singhalese name this impression and the mountain on which it e.vists, 
Hanimanelle Siripade, or more exactly, Samadhela Sripdda, that is, ‘ the 
sacred foot of the mountain of Samana.’ Samana, or Saman, is the tutelary 
God of this mountain. In the Mahavansa this mountain is called Samanta 
Kata jiarvata, and it is very probable that Samanta kuta is the primitive 
form of Samanhela. Valentyn has given a minute and exact account of 
this mountain and the images found on the summit of Adam’s Peak, in his 
description of Ceylon j a work of which Weston has made extensive use in 
his compilation of Singhalese History. This monntaiu, according to Valeii- 
tyn, is situated about fourteen German miles from Colombo. Its summit 
' I’l.ni 1 liau, B. LX \ I. t CpCi'n, Vol. II. p. 23. 
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can be reached only by means of an iron chain fixed to the rock, the links 
of which serve as steps. The summit forms an area of a hundred and 
fifty paces in length and a hundred and ten in breadth. In the centre of 
this space is a stone seven or eight feet long and projecting about three feet 
from the soil. It is there that devotees imagine that they recognise the 
some of Sakya Muni’s foot, others of Adam’s. 

The Singhalese however admit of only one print on the mountain Saman- 
?iela ; a few traditions only affirm that Sakya Muni placed one of his feet 
upon Samanhela and another upon that of the Madura. What may have 
given rise to the tradition of the twofold impress mentioned by Fa hian 
is that the mountain is divided into two summits, upon one of which is to 
be seen the Sripada ; but the distance of fifteen z/eou t/aris which according 
to our author, separates these footprints, is certainly exaggerated. Lastly, 
as we have just had occasion to see, there is nothing more common amongst 
Buddhist nations than the existence of such prints of the feet of Sakya. 
Even in Ceylon it is stated that he left such memorials in other parts of 
tiie island, and in particular in the bed of the river Calamy.* — £. B. 

(6) Fifteen yeou yam . — CO or 70 English miles. 

(7; Forty A chany is a measure of ten Chinese feet ; and the 

* Chinese foot is eight lines shorter than ours. Taking the chany as equal 
to three metres and sixty centimetres, the height of this tower would be 
twenty-two metres.— C. L. 

(8) The Mountain withotd Fear . — in Chinese, WouUvei. Hiuan thsang 
appears not to have known this building ; in fact he does not mention the 
temple of the TooM o//be, of which we shall speak immediately, nor of 
another smaller temple near it, in the vicinity of the king's palace. Both 
Mcre sumptuously adorned. t — C. L. 

The Sanscrit name of this Seng hia Ian is Ahhayayiri, a word which 
means exactly ‘ the mountain of security.' The MahiUansa and the Raja- 
ratnakari state, that the king Walakanubhaja, or accoidiag to the latter 
work, Deveny Paetissa, caused the temple of a heathen named Gn iie (doubt- 
less Giri) to be destroyed, and caused to be constructed upon its site twelve 
temples consecrated to Sakya, which communicated with each other ; and in 
the mid!^t of whieh was erected an inimense rxhara. lie then combined his 
oTvn name Abhaya that of Giri, so that the entire monument was 
named Abhaya Giri-X According to the Mahdvansa, this event took place 
about the year -lob of Buddha, or about eighty-seven years before our era. 
Pobfeibly the explanation thus given by Singhalese authoiities is somewhat 

* XTyham, Vol. I. p. 7, and Vol. IT p 22, 23. 
t Tiinitiin, 15 LXVI.art 4. p 17. 

$ ( ’yhaiii, \ ol. I . p. 219, \ ol. il. p, 4^. 
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stiained ; for by boldiog to the sense of the word Ahhaya Giri, which is 
regularly rendered ‘ Mountain of Security,' there is no need to have re- 
course to the history of the priest Gin, and the more so as this name does 
not appear suitable for a man. It is as well to note that Fa hian under- 
stood this word in the sense in which we have just explained it, so that he 
had more accurate information than is to be found in Singhalese legends. 
— E. B. 

(9) The land of Han, — or China. According to the practice of the Chinese, 
their country is designated after the dynasties which have ruled it with the 
greatest glory, even after they have long ceased to reign. 

(lOj lieflectlng upon the past ; — in the text, looking back upon the sha- 
dow. 

(11) The land of Thsin. — The name of a celebrated dynasty which is 
ordinarily applied to all China, but which here more particularly desig. 
nates the province of Shen si of which Fa hian was a native. — C. L. 

(12) The tree Pei to. — In Sanscrit, iJod/ii, a name given from the cir- 
cumstance of Buddha having acquired supreme intelligence under its shadow. 
.\ccording to Singhalese tradition it wasfrom Central India that the kings 
of Cejlou obtain abranch of this tree. The Rajavali states that Maliindo Ku- 
mara, son of Dharmasoka, one of the successors of Chandragupta, drew 
aiound the right branch of the Bodhi tree a yellow line, and that he entreat, 
ed the gods that that branch should be transported to Ceylon. In an instant 
the branch detached itself from the tree as if it had been cut with a saw, 
and rising in the air, it sped to Ceylon, where it was received in a golden 
vase and afterwards planted in consecrated ground.* This event took place 
in the reign of the Singhalese king Deweny I’aetissa. Now the year 23t) 
corresponds with our 307 B. C. if we admit the Singhalese computation, 
which if I am not mistaken, must be reduced by some fifty years to make 
It synchronise with other indications drawn from Biahmanical sources. A 
passage from the Itdjanatnakari proves that the bodhi was planted near 
Anaradhapura, that at least to which Fa hian refers, and which was still 
flourishing in his time. Moreover the narratives of our traveller is much 
more copious than the lidjdvali. -\ccording to the Mahacansa, which nar- 
rates the fact as detailed in the works quoted, the branch of the holy tree 
was conveyed to Ceylon in a less miraculous manner, that is, on a ship. — 
E. B. 

(ISl Twenty chang. — About 200 English feet. 

(14) Four Il'ei — About 231 English inches. 

( 10) Sa pho merchants. — Sa pho is the Chinese form of perhaps a Sin- 

' I'phaut, Vol. II. p. 1114. 
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gUalese expression ; but our historical and philological information connected 
with Ceylon, is not so circumstantial as to enable us on every occasion to 
restore with certainty such words and expressions as present themselves, 
more especially when a secondary interest attaches to them as in this in- 
stance would appear to be the case. 

(16) The tooth of Foe . — Buddhists recognise the authenticity of several 
relics of thiss kind, (see Chap. V, note 5. and Chap. XIII. note 8 ;) but 
none is so celebrated as that here spoken of, nor has any been subject to 
such variety of foi tune. The Singhalese name it D^ilada xcahanse {ih.e 
honorable toothl. According to their accounts, Mahasana, who ascended 
the throne of Ceylon 818 years after the death of Buddha, despatched an 
ambassador with rich presents to Gnkdi>'thaf king of Kaltnga rata (Kalinga 
dcsa) in the south of Bengal, to obtain from him this precious relic, then 
in his possession. The king of Kalinga consented to yield it up ; but Maha- 
siina dying in the interval, it was received with the greatest solemnity by his 
son Ktertissry niagawarnOi who built a temple for its reception. Fourteen 
hundred years after the death of Buddha, the MaUbars came from the coast 
of Coromandel to the attack of Ceylon, and having seized that country, per- 
secuted the faith, and carried off the sacred tooth to the bunks of the 
Ganges (perliaps the Godavery). Eighty-six years afterwards, Mahaiu 
Wijayaha expelled the Malabars, and some years subsequently Paralra^ 
mabahu brought back again to Ceylon the tooth of Buddha. In the latter 
part of the 16th Century, the Portuguese carried it off in their turn, when 
Constantino of Braganza, refused considerable sums for its redemption, and 
animated with religious zeal, publicfy reduced it to ashes. Next morning 
however the priest of Buddha found another tooth in the corolla of a lotus, 
in every respect similar : and it is this that is now in the possession of the 
English, and for the restoration of which the late king of Burmah sent two 
embassies to Calcutta. 

On comparing the first of these particulars with the date discussed above, 
we may infer that our traveller visited Ceylon not long after the king of 
Kalinga had sent thither the tooth of Buddha. — C. L. 

For a very ample account of this celebrated relic and its fortunes the 
reader may refer to the late Hon. Mr. Tumour's account in the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society, Vol. VI. p. 856, et seq., an account which he concludes 
by mentioning that he had held official custody of the relic since 1828 * it 
having been found necessary for the tranquillity of the country tlnit the 
-British Government should retain so precious an object in its own posses- 
,ion. “ During that period,” says Mr. Turnour, “ tlie sit-fold caskets in 
which it is enshrined have been twice opened ; once in May 182d at the 
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jequestof the natives, •when a magnificent festival was celebrated, which 
lasted a fortnight; and once in 1S'>4, to admit of Sir Robert and Lady 
Horton seeing it, on which occasion the scientific Austrian traveller, Baron 
A’on Hugel was also present. The keys of the sanctuary are never absent 
from my library, excepting during the actual peiformance of the daily reli- 
gious ceremonies, and at night a military guard is posted at the temple.” 

I fear, however, that there are good grounds for believing that this object 
of idle curiosity and miserable superstition, guarded with so much pomp 
and care, has no pretensions whatever to a higher antiquity than the iGth 
century at furthest ; and that we cannot boast with Col. Sykes, that this 
celebrated relic, after falling into the hands of the Malabars and Portuguese 
is now safely lodged under the lock and key of the English.” The circum- 
stances under which it was destroyed, not by older of the Viceroy, D. Con- 
stantino de Braganza, as stated by M. Landresse, but in direct opposition to 
lus wishes, are thus detailed by the Portuguese historian, Diogo de Couto. 
“ As soon as the king of Pegu heard of the capture of Jafnapataui and the 
seizure of the tooth-ieUc by the Viceroy, he despatched ambassadors to the 
latter, offering unlimited sums of gold for its redemption, and making pro- 
mises of eternal friendship and alliance in the event of compliance with his 
wishes. The Viceroy consulted his captains and counsellors, who were 
unanimous in thinking that so magnificent an offer should not be rejected. 
Meanwhile the rumour of this negociution reached the ears of the Arch- 
bUhop, D. Caspar, who immediately went to the Viceroy, expostulated 
T>ith him upon a traffic so dishonoring to God, and forbade him to sell for 
any amount of gold, an object which contributed to the perpetuation of 
idolatry among tlie heathen. The Viceroy was too good a Catholic to act 
upon his own responsibility in opposition to the wishes of the Archbishop ; 
but having summoned a council, to which the latter and all the clei'gy were 
invited, he laid before them the urgent necessities of the state, which might 
at once be relieved by so splendid a ransom. The subject was fully discuss- 
ed by the assembly, and it was finally determined that the ransom, were it 
e\ea the whole world, could not be accepted, us being offensive to God.” 
The historian mentions by name the whole of the clergy who came to this 
lionorable determination, and proceeds ; “This being agreed to, and a reso- 
lution being drawn out and signed by all present, a co]>y of which may be 
seen in the record-office {torre do toynlo'}, the Viceroy commanded the 
treasurer to bring forth the tooth, and then transferred it to the Archbishop, 
The latter, in the presence of all, with his own hands, put the tooth into a 
metal mortar, and having broken it into pieces, cast the fragments into a chaf- 
hngdi^h, which he then caused to be thrown, ashes, coals uid all, into the 
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miJdie of the river, in the presence of all the people, who looked on from their 
windows and verandahs. The Viceroy murmured greatly at this transaction, 
saying that the heathen had no scarcity of other idols, would easily fashion 
another tooth as substitute for that which had been destroyed, and would 
pay it the same veneration ; while so great a sum of money would have been 
a substantial benefit to the state in its present need. To soothe the ^ iceroy, 
and serve as a memorial of this event, the ecclesiastics had a shield prepared, 
having in the centre a painting representing himself and the Archbishop 
at a table, around which were the other prelates and clergy who had been 
actually present on the occasion, and in the midst a blazing chaffer ; while 
the heathen were standing by holding in their hands bags of money which 
they threw upon the fire, with these five letters, the initial of Constantino’s 
name, CCCCC; and underneath the words Constantinus cceli ciipidine 
crernavit cnimenas , implying that Constantino, intent upon heaven, despis- 
ed worldly treasures,” &c. De Couto, J)a hisioia da India, Dec. Wl* 
B, 9. Oiap. XVII. On referring to a subsequent volume of the same 
history, I find that notwithst.inding its complete destruction as here record- 
ed, this miraculous tooth was sold some years afterwards to the king of 
Pegu, who celebrated its arrival in his kingdom with estravagant festivals 
and rejoicings !— J. \V. L. 

(17) In the course of three A senf/ This is the transcription of the 
Sanscrit Asnn.ihya, which signifies innumerable and which is the first of the 
ten great numbers explained by Foe to indicate how boundless and inex- 
haustible are the virtues of the Buddhas, the acts of the Bodhisattwas, the 
ocean of their desires, and infinite laws of mundane developments. The 
Asa7iAh^a is equivalent to a hundred quadrillions. “ Asankhya signifies 
an infinite number; with what propriety speak ye of three Asaniht/us 
asks the Am che tun/' “ Because,” it U retorted, “ U'ote sou signifies 
numerable, and not ivithout ninnberd* 

Sakya Mum led the hfe of a BodUisattwa during three Asankhyas. The 
first comprises the existence of three score and fifteen thousand Buddhas, 
(or three score and fifteen ages of the world, as a thousand Buddhas must 
appear in every age of the world) from Sakya, surnamed the ancient, to Shi 
Xr/ii Foe (Sikhi Buddha). In his earlier births Sakya Muni was a manu- 
facturer of tiles, and wras named Ta kouang ming. Sakya the ancient hav- 
ing come to lodge with the tiler, the latter rendered him the triple service 
of preparing him a seat of grass, of enlightening him with a lantern, and 
of giving him to drink. He worshipped Foe, and conceived the wish, if in 


Hoa ijdT. King, quoted m the -S.t/! /a icm, D. XLIII, p. lb. 
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time to come he should become Foe, he should bear the name of his guest. 
Hence he is now called Shy kia wen. 

The second Asankhya begins with Shi khi Foe, and presents a succession 
of seventy-six thousand Buddhas, up to the advent of Jan teng Foe (Dipan- 
kara Buddha). When Jan teng Foe was born, his body shone like a lamp ; 
and hence he took this name on attaining Buddhahood. Sakya, who was 
then named Jou toung, presented him with three lotus stalks ; he took off 
the deer skin with which he was clad and placed it under the feet of the 
Buddha to protect them from the mud and spread out his hair upon the 
ground. For this Jan teng said to him, “ In ninety-one Kalpas thou shalt 
become Buddha and shall be called Shy kia iven.^’ 

Finally the third Asankhya embraces the lives of seventy-seven thousand 
Buddhas from Jan teng Foe to Pi pko shi (Vipasyi), the first of the seven 
Buddhas generally named together, and to whom invocations are collectively 
addressed.* — C. L. 

(18) He spared not the marrow of his bones . — These diiferent acts of 
Sakya Muni while yet a Bodhisattwa, have been detailed elsewhere. See 
particularly Chaps. IX. X. XI. 

Full particulars of many of these fabulous events, referred to Sakya’s 
anterior existences, may be found in M. Schmidt's ireiicr xind Thor, as I 
have before intimated. — J. W. L. 

(19) 1497 years have elapsed.— *T\iext is too little agreement between the 
various dates given by Fa hian, as well as too little uniformity in his man- 
ner of computation to enable us to establish any well determined point of 
departure in his chronology. Nevertheless we may see that he here 
reckons after the Chinese Buddhic era most generally admitted (950 B. C.) 
which differs by nearly five centuries from that of the Singhalese (543 B. C.) 
and according to which the year of the nirvana would correspond with 410 
A. D., a date which is also very certainly that of the abode of our traveller 
in Ceylon. A great religious movement at that time agitated the country; 
the stiuggle which ensued between Brahmanism and Buddhism, and which 
ended, some^^hat later, in the overthrow of the latter cult in the lands of its 
birth, had not yet exercised its baneful influence in Ceylon. On the con- 
trary, this island presented to unhappy proselytes, a refuge from the intoler- 
ance of the Brahmans : and as happens in such cases, zeal redoubled with 
persecution. A learned priest from the continent of India, named Buddha- 
ghoiia, after having to a great extent revived the religion of which he was a 
zealous partisan, had hardly left Ceylon to spread the doctrine beyond the 
Ganges in Ava, and among the BurmanS) (Crawford, Embassy to Ava, 

* Tluan tai sse Kuio yi, cited in the San Uang fa sou, B. XII. p. 27. 
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p. -191 ; and Bournouf and Lassen Essai Sur le Pali, p. G2) when Fa hiiiP. 
arrived there under circumstance highly favourable for the objects of his 
voyage, as the account of the pompous ceremonies he witnessed testifies. 
“ Since the origin of this kingdom, he observes, there has been no famine 
or scarcity, no calamity or troubles wliich shows that he was there 
before the pestilence winch desolated this island under Vpatnsa at the 
beginning of the fifth century; and, especially, that he was there before 
the invasion of the Malabars, which occurred shoitly afterwards. Thus it 
is in the inters al between these events and the time when the tooth of Foe 
was imported from the Peninsula, that we must fix the arrival of Fa hiaii in 
Ceylon. We shall sec further on that he returned to his own country in 
414; now as he dwelt two years inCejlon and was seven months on his 
fo ^hina, the year 412 must be tlie true date corresponding with 
1-197 ; an era which coincides perfectly with tlie hUtoiical ciicumstances we 
hate mentioned, and which places the death of Il'.iduha in the year 10?4 or 
lUSo B. C. This is a new date to collate with tho'e already gathered of 
this event, and may be compared with the other Singhalese dates discussed 
b} M. M. Bournouf and Lassen in their researches on the sacred language 
ot the Buddhists. — C. L, 

^20) Five fivndrcd successive maiufcstations. — The Jdtaka, births or 
manifestations of Buddha, to which the Chinese sometimes, but impropeily, 
apply the term incarnation (avatara) are apparently spoken of here. How- 
c\eT many of these births succeed each other, the being who is their subject, 
hath still no divine cliaiacter; he L subject to that is, to all the 

impeif<;ctions attached to indi\ idual existence, to the errors, the affecrions, 

in a WO! d, to the illusions of every kind w hicli constitute the sensible world’ 
and ot \vtiich we Lave had frequent occasion to speak in the course of these 
notes, Tt i- not till lie has attained the point of absolute peifection essen- 
tial to Luddliahood, tliat he is comuiingled with inrinite intelligence and is 
for ever freed fiom individuality, and conscrpicntly, according to AI. Uemu- 
snt s cxjiression, fiom the vicistitudes of the phenomenal world, 

ra hian speaks of only five hundred nvnnfebtations ; but five hundred and 
fi-.\ a; c generally spoken of as piincipal one-^, ami the doctrines of transn.i- 
gration admit that Buddha passed through the entire scale of creation, 
that he passed tlirough every state of eviotence in the sea, earth, and air, and 
underwent every condition of human life. “ When one boily was destrojed. 
‘=nd Buddha himself, I received another ; and the number of my births and 
deaths can only be compared to that of all the trees and plants in tlie eutiie 
uni\ei--e. Jt- impossible to reckon the bodies I have possessed.’’^' 

Uin; ptn Li < ! quoted in tilt -Vm tutus t a ion, B. LXX \ II. ]). h. 
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These five hundred and fifty Jdtaka are the subjects of pictures and em- 
blems piously preserved in temples for the veneration of the people on the 
occasion of grand ceremonials, such as Fa hian describes. To each of these 
manifestations belongs a legend or recital of the events of which Buddha was 
the subject under the different forms in which lie figures, and which serves 
as a practical discourse upon the conduct to be observed in analogous condi- 
tions. hir. U[)hara has published four of these legends, accompanied by 
figures, as also a Singhalese list of the rive hundred and fifty Jatakas. — C. L. 

(20j That of Silt ia no?/. — This is the transcription of the Sanscrit 
sutauH, * fair-bodied/ which is found in the Singhalese list of the Jdtaka. — 
C. L. 

f21) Transformation into liyhtn.ng. — There is nothing impossible in this 
transformation according to Buddhist notions, which admit of the gods and 
saints assuming every form of body, and even similating several at once. 
Duddha, say Chinese authors, by his supernatural power, assumed various 
forms appeitaining to no crcited being with a material body. To save 
lumg cieatures and overwhehn then wich benign lufiuences, he accommo- 
dates himseif to their understandings, and manuosts himself in all manner 
of bodies, as the light of the one moon rollccts I'Sclf on many waters. He 
can become lightning, as well as a plant or tree ; but this manifestation is 
not included among the five luuuhed ..lul fifty /ita^as . at least the Singha- 
lese list of Uphuni contains nothing analogous, 

Tlie Rdja Ihitndknri narrates that when the tooth of Buddha reached 
Ceylon, it appeared self-raised in tiie ^ky in the similitude of a planet ; and 
hasing taken its place m the firmament shone with six brilliant colours.* 
M'ght not the painted figure seen by Fa hian be a memorial of this prodi- 

, and that he mistook it for one ot the manifestations of Buddha amongst 
\shich it was placed ? — C. L. 

I 22 I That of the king of elephants. — This jdtaka may be the one which 
in the Singhalese list under the name of MatangOf or perhaps that 
ot flattg puIa.-\' — C. L. 

(2jj That of the stag. horse. — This is no doubt the jdtaka named Uoo~ 
roomaga . that is the Gazelle called linru. — C. L. 

.24) A chnpel named To ihi . — lliuaii thsang makes no mention of this 
ch .pel, but he s]>caks of the mountain upon which it was situated, and 
wln.-h 1 ? in the south-east corner of the kingdom, lie calls it Liny km. Jou 
lu tormeily inhabited it, and it was there tliat he expounded the Lmg 
km k>ii‘j-X — C. L. 

* T']diam, \d)l. If. p. 72. 

t I phtini, \ ol. 1 11. p. 277. 

4 /'iun t tij/:, B. L\\ i. art 4. p. IdO. 
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Chapel ot .Mo ho pi ho lo. — Cremation of the body- of a Samanean. — Destiay o' 

Foe’s Pot. 

At seven li to the south of the town, there is a chapel calle.l 
Mo ho pi ho lo,' where three thousand ecclesiastics reside. There 
was there a Samanean of exalted virtue, one who observed the 
precepts uith c.xactitude, and lived in the greatest purity. The 
people of the country all believed that he was an Arhan. heti 
his end was approachitig, the king visited him, and in conformi- 
ty with the law, assembled the ecclesiastics and asked them if the 
mendicant had obtained the doctrine. They answered, that in 
reality he was an Ai ha». When he was dead, the king, having 
consulted the rituals aud the sacred books, conducted his funeral 
as beseemed an Arhan. To the east of the chapel, at the dis- 
tance of four or five li, they piled up wood upon a space of about 
three rhang, aud to the same height ; above it they placed sandal- 
wood, the essence of aloe-wood, and all sorts of odoriferous 
woods. On the four sides they made steps, and covered the 
whole with a beautilul tissue of \erv pure white wool. On 
this pile they raised a bed similar to a funeral car, but without 
lonng in. At the instant of the sho n-c/,' the king and the four 
castes of the inhabitants of the country nuitcdlv ofi'ered up 
flowers and perfumes. When the car was brought to the place 
of sepulture, the king himself offered flowers and perfumes. 
This oblation ended, they placed the car upon the pile wliich 
was sprinkled all over with storax, aud applied fire. Whilst 
it burnt, every one had his heart filled with recollections ; every 
one, haling taken off his upper garments, waved from afar a 
kind of parasol of feathers’ to assist the shr we/. When the 
she wei was finished, they sought for and collected to'.-cther the 
bones, and erected a tower over them. Fa hian on his aniv d 
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iouiid not this Sanianean alive ; he was able only to assist at his 
funeral. 

The king firmly believes in the Law of Foe. Ashe was desirous 
of building a new chapel for the ecclesiastics, he began bv giving 
these a grand entertainment. After they had eaten, he selected 
two fine field-oxen whose horns he ornatnented with gold, and 
silver, and precious things. They made a beautiful plough* ot 
gold, and the king himself ploughed the four sides of an arpent 
and when he had disseized himself of it, he gave them its inh;-- 
bitauts, its families, its fields and its houses. He wrote the deeil 
upon iron, importing that now and from generation to generation, 
this property should be transmitted without any one daring to 
alter or to change it. 

Whilst Fa hiau was in those parts he heard the Clergy ot 
Reason declare from a lofty throne where they read the S.icred 
Books, that the pot of Foe was at first at Phi she and that it has 
now been nearly some 1100 years, aiKian tho icei' (Fabian when 
he heard this discourse knew precisely the number of years, but 
now he has forgotten it). It must return to the kingdom of the 
western Yue ti.^ At the end of eleven hundred years it will go to 
the kingdom of Yu thian,‘‘ and will there remain eleven hundred 
years. Thence it will go to the kingdom of Khiu thse."^ .After 
eleven hundred years it must go anew to the Count nj of JIun for 
eleven hundred years ; then it will return to the Kingdom of 
Lions. After eleven hundred years it will return to Mid-India- 
From Mid-India it will rise to the he.aven Teou shou." When 
Mi te phou sa'* shall behold it, he will exclaim, sighing, “ The pot 
of Shy hiu wen Foe hath cornel” Then, with all the gods, he 
will offer it flowers and per(pmes for seven days. The seven 
days expired, the pot will return to Yan feou thi. The king ot 
the sea-dragons will take it to his dr.agou-palace. When Mi te 
shall be on the eve of completing the law, the pot, divided into 
four (parts), will return to its original place on mount Phin na. 
Ml le having accomplished the hw, the four kings of heaven shall 
meditate afresh on Foe, conformably to the law of antecedent 
2 H ;t 
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Toes. The thousand Foes of the Age of the Sages'* shall all 
make use of this pot. W'lxeu the pot shall be no more, the 
law of Foe will be insensibly extinguished. ^Vhen the law ot 
F’ce is extinct, the age of man shall become again short, so that 
its duration shall be no more than from five to ten years. Rice 
and butter will disappear. Men, become extremely wicked, will arm 
themselves with clubs that shall become swords ; each will attack 
the other, and they shall fight and kill each other. There shall 
be amongst their number some so fortunate as to escape, and fly 
to the mountains. "When the destruction of the wicked shall be 
complete, these men shall come forth and re-appear, saying to 
each other, “ They of the olden time lived long ; but they com- 
mitted every kind of wickedness and transgressed the law ; and 
therefore hath our life been gradually abridged and reduced to ten 
e.'irs. Let us now do that which is right : let us raise our 
]'"iiirniit hearts to *^hnrityi and enlti'-nt" deeds of humanity and 
justice. Each thus exhibiting faith and justice, the duration of 
our lives will increase and reach to four score thousand years.” 
kVlieii Jli le shall appear in the world, and shall begin to turn 
the wliecl of the doctrine, he shall first convert the disciples 
adhering faithfully to the law of S/oj hia, men out of their homes,'* 
those who shall have received the three Kovtt'^ and the five pre- 
cepts," and those who shall have kept the law, and observed the 
worship of the three jn-eciovs ones. 1 he second and the third 
conveited in this order, are the proteges of Foe. Fa hian would 
that instant have copied the book which contained this, but the 
jieople said, “This is not written ; wc know it by oral tradition.” 

NOTES. 

(1 I Chapel of Mo ho pi ho lo. — Tins js tlie Sanscrit word ]\lahdvihdra, 
the ^reat temple, or rather the great mona'^tery — for accoi ding to the dtfiiii- 
nition given by Mr. Upham (IJist, and Doct. of Buddhism, p. \[) j >ihaja 
docs, not properly mean a temple, but a habitation of monks Mith a chapel ; 
called by the Chinese i^enrj kin Ian. Fa hian has it all to himself liere ; 
Hiuan thsaug makes no mention of this budding. 

At the motnent of the she v ei. — She wei is a Fan word wiiich it is 
imj oasible to restore with ceitainty, either becauae the tranacription i-> 
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formed in a manner too irregular, or because it has long fallen into disuse."^ 
The San tsang fa s:u, (B. V. p. 3,) explains it by fen shao, to consume, to 
burn, the act of burning. It may be the transcription of the t^o first syllables 
of Shavaddha^ the cremation of aboily. The she wei is one of the fuur sepnl- 
tures, that of fire. The others are that of water, that of earth, and that of 
forests.f — C. L. 

(3) Parasol of feathers , — In Ceylon the fan-like leaves of the Palmyra 
tree {Borassus fiabelliformis) are to this day used as parasols ; and it is 
perhaps to an imitation of these, formed of feathers, that our pilgrim here 
alludes. — J, \V. L. 

(4) The ceremony here described by Fa hian is precisely that adopted by 
Dewananpiyatisso on founding the Mahawiharo. The details are given at 
length in the fifteenth Chapter of the Mahawanso, to which ^NOik I must 
lefer the reader for many illustrations of Fa hian's account of Ceylon, 
which want of space compels me to omit here. — J. \V. L. 

(5.) An arpent — A measuse of land containg 100 perches of IS ft. each. 

(^6) Pi she /*.— Vaisali. (See Chapt. XXV. note 2.) 

(.“ I Kian tho tcei . — This country, named also K\an tho aund Kan the, lo, 
is Gandharu (See Chap. X. note). — According to the Account of Western 
Countiies, it is situated to the west of Udyaua, and was naind at first i’e 
pko lo , but being subjected by the I’e Ma (Getoe) it changed its name. 
L'dyana and Kandahar are the countries of northern India winch in the time 
uf Fa liian preserved most of the important traditions of Buddhism ; but then* 
iieighboihood to each other, and the demarcation so ditficult to establish 
aiuODg so many petty states always at war with each other and alternately 
(jouquenng aud coutiuered, occasion sometimes slight discrepancies if not in 
the site of the particular scenes of Foe’s actions, at least in the precise deter- 
mination of the kingdoms to which they belonged. It is thus that many 
memorable circumstances narrated by Fa hian and Hiuan thsang as having 
occurred in Udyaua, may, according to other travellers, have taken place in 
Kandahar and vice versa, without any fair ground of accusing these narra- 
tives of contradiction to each other. 

At the commencement of the Gih century two Chinese BaddUist monks, 
s'ofiug ynn tse and Hoei seng, came to Gaudhara, impelled by the same 
motives which actuated Fa hian a century earlier. The narrative they 
have given deseives on sundry accounts to be compared with that of the 
Foe Koue ki. At the time of their arrival the country had been at w’ar 
With the Khi pin on the question of the boundaries of the two states. 

* l a yauan chou l/n, quoted m the San tsatig fa sou, B. XIX. p, 14 v, 

t Plan i ti'iu, 13. LXlli. an, 7, p. B. 
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The king was a cruel tyrant, delighting in murder and blood, a dIsbelie^ei' 
in the law of Foe, a \voi-''hij>per of genii, and dependent entirely on his own 
'Tength and courage. lie had seven hundred war elephant*^, each mounting 
t'-n men armed with swords and Iance«, and to the trunk of each elephant 
was atfi\ed a subie to >mite the enemy. The king constantly dwelt on tht 
frontier^ in the mid-t of the mountains, so that the people sutieied greatly, 
and their families muunured. Soung yun joined the camp to deliver the 
imperial letter. The king received it seated. * * ♦ Soung yun said to 
him, “ r>f mountains, some are high andotheis low ; among nvers some 
are i;re tt and others small ; and su in the world there are exalted men and 

there are humble ones. The Ye tha ami the king of Ou chang both received 

the imperial missive with respect ; how hath tiie great king alone received it 
otherwise ?" The king replied, “ Were I to see in person the great king of 

the Wei, I would salute him ; but wliat i'* t!i*-r€ surprising in that I shouUi 

peruse his letters seated ? When men receive a letter from father or motlier. 
tliey read it seated ; the Lord of the Wo‘i is father and mother to me ; and I 
read his letter also seated. In this, what i> there contrary to piopriety 
Yun could not move him from tliis * • • 

After journejing five days to the west, the travellers reached the place 
where Jou lai made an alms-gift of his head ; in that place theie was a town 
inhabited by twenty monks. According to Fa hian this took place m the 
kingdom of ('hi sha st lo (Cliap. XL), situated seven day>' journey to the 
east of Kian tlio wei, which doubtless no longer existed as an independenl 
kingdom in the tune of Soung yun’* journey. Three days further jounu s 
to the west is tlie river .S'ok t/ieou, on tlie western bank of which is the pla' e 
where Jou lai, haiing assumed the form of the tisli, Ma kiei (Makara*; 

• ame out of tlie river and during twelve years feil men on his tiesli. A 
tower was ei eoted in memory of this cunt, and the impres-'ion of the scalf«« 
uf a h'h are still to be seen upon a ro<*k. 

Further west, three day’s journey, you come to tlie town of For sha fmi 
Tliere areboih within and without tin-, town, aucumt temjdes for wiiieli 
dcvotci-s lia\e peculiar veneratnm. One h north of the town is the palact- 
of the w liite elephant. It i» a temple diabcated to F(te It is adorned 
with statues of stom; coveicd with precnui', ornaments . tliesc have manv 
heads to each body and are coveied wuh leaves of gold which daz/le the 
eyes. In front of the temple is the tree of the while elephant. Its flower^ 
and leaves resemble those of the jujuhetrec; it bears fiuit at tlie close of 
winter. Old men repeat fiom tradition, that when this tree shall die the 
law uf Foe will die al'^o. 

At uue day's jouiney further west is the spot wiierc Jou Li 


tore out an 
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eye to present it to a man. (See Chap, X.) A tower and a tera]»le have 
been there erected. Ou a stone is the impress of the foot of Kia she Foe. 

Continuing farther west Soung yun arrives at the town of Kan iho lo ; 
seven li to the south-east of which is the feon ton, built by king Kia ni s&e 
kia, and which must be the same edifice which Fa hian places in Belu- 
chistan. (Foe lean sha^ that is, Purushopnra, Peshainir. — J. W. L.) 
(Chap. XII ) The legend regarding the king Kia ni sse kia is related 
in pretty nearly the same terms by these two traNellers and Hiuan thsang,* 
who concurs with Soung yun in stating that tins temple is in Kandahar^ 
Both dwell upon its magnificence. “ Amongst the Feon thort of western 
countries,” says Soung yun, “ this is the first. When they began to 
build it, they used pearls to form the trellis work destined to cover it. But 
some years after, the king, observing that this tissue of pearls being worth 
more than ten thousand pieces of gold, feared that after his death it might 
be abstracted, and that if the great tower should fall, no one would seek to 
restore it, took down the pearl tisMie lattice, and placed it in a copper vase, 
which he caused to be buried one hundred paces north-west of the tower ; 
and over it he planted a tree. This tree is named ; its branches 

spread out on all sides and its foliage shuts out the sight of the sky. Be- 
neath it are four seated statues, eacli fi\e toises high.” 

Proceeding seven days’ journey farther north, and passing a great river, 
you arrive at the place where Jon Uu relea'^ed the pigeon. According to 
Fa hian it was in the countiy called ho to that the Bodhisattwa accom- 
plished tliis act of charity. (Chap. IX.) Soung yun knew not this name, 
which had probably disappeaied with the little state to which it belonged. 

On leaMiig this point, the travellers neglect to note the distances as well 
as the direction of their march. They arn%e successively in the kingdom of 
Xa kia lo ho, winch is identical with Xa kie, placed fiy Fa hian si.xteen 
vi'janas west of Foe leon aha. (^Chap. XU.) In that place wa^* the skull-bone 
ot Foe. It was four inches in cireuintVrcuee, and of a yellow ish-wlute ; 
below was a cu>ity which might receive a man’s thumb, resembling a bee’s 
iiivc. In the town is ilie temple K/u ho lau, wUeie there are thirteen frag- 
ments of the Kid A'/iu (mantle) of Foe. It is probai ly the chapel of the 
S'cnfj kiu li mentioned in the Foe koue ki, Theie is also the brass staff of 
Foe, "even chang in length (about 21 metres) it is washed witli tubes filled 
with water. It is cnlii ely co\ered with leaves of g<dd. The weight of this 
staff varies ; there are times when it is so heavy that a hiindied men cannot 
raise it ; again, at other times, it is so light that a single man may cany it 
away. In the same town are uKo the tooth and tiu* hair of Foe ; these 
• lUon t thi/i, B. L\11J. art. 7, p. 1. 
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relics are preciously enshiiued, and morning and evening offerings aie pre- 
sented to them. 

At Kiu lo lo lou, fifteen paces in the mountain, is the cave of the shadow 
of Foe. \\ hen seen far off the shadow is distinctly perceived ; but on a nearer 
approach, it is seen just as if the eyes were dizzied ; if you stretch out 
the Land nothing more is felt than the stone wall. On retiiing again, 
gradually the figure re-appears. It is one of the most singular things in the 
world. In front of the stone there is a square stone on which is a print of 
the foot of Foe. At a hundred paces south-west of the cave is the spot 
where Foe washed hia clothes; and one li north-east is the cave of ^lou 
Itan, To the north of this cave is a mountain at the foot of which is a great 
temple with a Feou thou ten toists higli. Tliere are still seven other towers, 
to the south of which tliere is a stone with an inscription said to be made by 
the hand of Jou lai himself ; and which is still very well understood.'*' 

On compaiuig the above with the nanative of Fa hiun, it will be seen 
that they do not differ from each other in any essential point, and that the 
former contains some particulars of which the other traveller seems to have 
been Ignorant, or to have neglected to record. Of these is the curious 
tradition ascnbing to Sakya Tathagatha the inscrijUion here mentioned. 
As to what refers to the pot of Foe, lliuan th^ang relates that after the 
nirvana it was in Kiaa tho icei, where it was worshipped for several cen- 
turies; but that It subsequently passed into vauous kingdoms, and was at 
that time in Persia. ■[ — C. L. 

{S) The xrestern Vue ti . — These are the great Yue ti, who, driven to the 
westward, first by the northern Hioung, and then by the Ousun, quitted 
the Tangut where they led a wandering life, ami becoming mubters of Tiati- 
soxania, founded there an empire, long powerful, and extended their con- 
quests to Cabul, Kandahar, and the countries situated on both banks of 
the Indus. See note 9 to Chap. XII. — C. L. 

(Oj The kingdom of Yu thian. — Khotan. See Chap. III. 

(10; The kmgdom of Khin ihbe.~-'S\, Remusat thought that this country 
might be that of Beshbalik ; may not rather Koutche, which was moreover 
a part of Beshbalik, be more particularly indicated here ? C. L. 

(11) The Heaven Teou shou—Tuahita \n Sanscrit. It the fourth of 
the six heavens situated one above another and constituting the world of 
desires. It is there that beings arrived at the state immediately preceding 
that of absolute perfection, that is to say, that of Bodhisattwa await the 
moment of their return to the earth in the character of Buddhas. C L 

(12; Mi le Thou sa . — Maitreya Buddha. See note 8, Chap VI 
• Piaft i tian, B, LXIII. art. 7, p. 7. y. 
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(13) The age of ages, — in Sanscrit Bhadra kalpa. It is the present age 
111 which we live, and one of those periods assigned for the formation, con- 
tinnance, and destruction of the world. It is to last 236 millions of years, 
of which 151,200,000 have already elapsed, and during which one thou- 
sand Buddhas must successively appear for the salvation all creatures. There 
have already appeared but four of these, and tlie life of man is on the 
decrease, seeing that from 84,000 years it is reduced to 100. Calamities 
of different kinds successively overtake all parts of the universe. When 
the age of man shall have decreased to 30 years, the rain of heaven shall 
cease ; the drought which shall succeed will prevent the reproduction of 
plants and vegetables ; there will be no more water and an immense number 
of men will die. When the life of man is further reduced to twenty years, 
epidemics and all kinds of sickness shall arise, and carry off* an infinity of 
victims. Finally when the average of life shall be but 10 years, man shall 
be given uj) to strife and war. Trees and plants even shall become weapons 
iu their hands, and be the means of mutual destruction, so that immense 
numbers shall perish thus. Then, according to the tradition preserved by 
Fa hian, Mi le (Muitreya) shall appear in the character of Buddha to re- 
generate thewoild; and the life of man shall be extended once more to 
80,000 years. — C. L. 

(14) Men out of their homes, — This expression, as we have often seen, 
implies men who have adopted religious life and who live in solitude. 

(15) The three Kouei, See Chap, XXXVI. note 7. 

i^lO) The five precepts. See Chap. XVI. note 12. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Departure trom tlie Kingdom of Lions.— Kinirdom ot Ve pho ti. — Luo inouiUam 
— Town of I'li'ying ciicou. — Return to C’hhang un. — Conclu>ioii. 

Fa Ilian sojourned two years in tins kingdom. He there sought 
for and obtained the volume which contains the precepts ofdJi shit 
se. He obtained the long A han and the miscellaneous A him ; 
at length he had a collection of the different Tsumj,' all of them 
books which were wanting in the land of Ilaii. When in pos- 
session of these volumes in the fun language, he jtlacod them 
aboard a large tiaading vessel capable of accommodating more 
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than two hundred men. Astern was fastened a small vessel to 
provide against the dangers of a sea voyage, and injury to the 
larger one. With a favorable wind they proceeded easterly for 
two days, when they were overt.aken by a hurricane. The ship 
took in water, and the merchants were anxious to board the 
small vessel; but the crew of the latter, fearful of overloading her, 
cut the cable. The merchants were extremely alarmed for their 
lives, and, expecting every moment that the vessel would go to 
the bottom, they took the heaviest objects and cast them into 
the sea. Fa hian worked with the crew -in pumping out the 
water ; all that was supertiuous of his own he, too, threw into 
the sea But he dreaded lest the merchants woidd cast over 
board his books and his images ! Ilis sole resource was then to 
pray Kouan shi in,’' to allow all the ecclesiastics to return alive to 
the land of Ilan. “ .A.s for me, said he, I undertook this distant 
journey to seek for the Law ; I trust to the gods to protect this 
ship and enable me to reach the haven.” 

The hurricane having tasted thirteen days and thirteen nights, 
they came to the shore of an island ; and when the tide had ebbed, 
having discovered the place of the leak, they stopped it up, and 
again put to sea. There are many pir.ates there, from whom 
when taken there is no escape. The sea was vast, immense, shore- 
less; neither the east nor the west were known ; the course was re- 
gulated by the sun, the moon, and the stars, ^ When the weather 
was cloudy or rainy, there w.as no help but follow the wind. During 
the night when the w'eather was dark, they saw nothing but huge 
waves dashing against each other, fire-coloured lightnings, tortoises, 
crocodiles, sea-monsters, and other prodigies. The merchants 
were much troubled, as they knew not whither they were drifting. 
The sea was bottomless, and there was not even a rock at which 
they could stop. When the sky had become serene, they then 
knew to steer easterly, and they proceeded afresh on their route ; 
but had they come upon any hidden rock there was no means of 
saving their lives. Thus was it with them for ninety days, when 
they arrived in the kingdom of Ye p/tu Heretics and Bnih- 
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mans are numerous there, and there the law of Foe is in no wise 
entertained. 

After a sojourn of six months in this kingdom. Fa hian pro- 
ceeded anew with certain merchants in a large vessel capable of 
holding two hundred men. They took with them provisions for 
fifty days. They set sail on the sixteenth day of the fourth 
moon. Fa hian was verv happy aboard this vessel. They 
proceeded north-east towards Kouang cheou.? At the end of 
about a month they encountered a frightful wind, and violent 
rain. The merch.ants and the passengers were equally alarmed. 
Fa hian at this juncture prayed with all his heart to Kouan ski in, 
as did all the ecclesiastics of the land of Ilan, beseeching the gods 
to succour them and to calm the heavens. When calm was restor- 
ed, the Brahmans took counsel among themselves, and said, “ It 
is the presence of this Samanean on bo.ard that has drawn down 
upon ns this calamity ; we must land this mendicant upon the 
shore of some island of the sea. It must not be that for one 
man we be all exposed to such danger.” The chief benefactor* 
of Fa hian said, “ If you set ashore this Samanean, I will de- 
nounce you to the king on our arrival in the land of Han. The 
king of the land of Ilan is himself an adherent of the law of 
Foe ; he reveres mendicants and ecclesiastics.” The merchants 
hesitating, dared not to set him ashore. Still the sky was very 
thieatening ; the pilots mutually looked at each other, and were 
ureatlv embarrassed. They had now been sexenty days on 
the passage. Provisions and water were exhausted ; they used 
salt water for cooking aud thev di\ided the fresh water ; each 
jicrson had two siting.' As it was drawing towards its end, the 
n.crchants took counsel together and said, “The time (calculat- 
ed) for this long passage may be fifty days to reach Kouang 
■ ; now many days have elapsed since that term was pass- 

e .i; our resources are expended ; it were better for us to steer 
to the north-west in quest of land.” 

In twelve days and nights they arrived at the south of the 
mountain Ti'/o* situated on the confines of Ckhnng kouang ktan,’' 
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anJ found there fresh water and vegetables. After so peril- 
ous a navigation, after so many fatigues and apprehensions for 
so many days, when they went ashore and beheld the plant 
Li ho thsai, they verily believed they were in the land of Han 1 
Still they saw neither inhabitants nor traces of man, and they 
knew not in what place they were. Some said that they were 
not vet at Konung cheov ; others that they had passed it ; none 
knew what to determine upon. They went into a little boat to 
enter the mouth of the river, in order to find some one of whom 
to encptire of the place at which they had arrived. They fmnd 
two hunters returning home, and directed Fa hian to act as inter- 
preter and interrogate them. Fa hian began by encouraging 
them ; he then asked, “What peojde are you?"’ They answered, 
“ We are adherents of Foe.” lie asked again, “ What went 
ye in quest of in the hills?” They answered us deceitfully, 
“To-morrow is the loth day of the seventh moon; we sought 
for something to offer in sacrifice to Foe.” He asked agai.i 
“What kingdom is this?” They answered “It is Thstny cheov,''' 
on the Confines ot Clihunn houun khui which belongs to the 
tamiiy of the Llcou.” The mercliants having heard this were 
greatly rejoiced ; tlicy demanded their merchandise immediately, 
and sent some one to Chhatuj kovuv(j. lA yvy, who was governor 
there, and believed in and honored the law of Foe, learning that 
there weip .''anianeaiis aboard with books and images, entered a 
btiat and crune out to the sea ; he then scut people beforehand, to 
the shore, and hating received the books and the images, returned 
to tin town. The merchants set out for i uny chroa." The 
people of Thsmtj cheon, who are under the dominion of the 
l.i.eov, incited Fa hian to remain a winter and a summer. At 
the end of the summer’s rest,'®' Fa hian left his masters. He 
longed ardently to see Chhuvr/ 'an again ; but that which he had 
at heart being a weighty matter, he halted in the south, where 
the masters published the Sacred Books and the Precepts. 

Fa hian, after leaving Chhvny ’an,'' was six vears in reaching 
the Kinyilom of th- Miihll,- he soj<,urucd there six years ; and took 
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iiiifiiei' three in retni'iiing to Tksiiuj cheon. Tlio kingdom; 
’.rliieli he traversed amount to the number ot’ at least thirty. 
Alter passing the River of Sand in the west, he arrived in India. 
The dcceuey, the gravity, the piety of the clergy are admirable ; 
they cannot be described. The present is a mere summary : not 
buying been hitherto heard by the masters, he casts not his eyes 
ri trospectively on details. He crossed the sea, and hath returned 
after having overcome every manner of fatigue, and has enjoyed 
the happiness of receiving many high and noble favors. He has 
been in dangers and has escaped them ; and now therefore he 
jiuts upon the b.imbu" what has happened to him, anxious to 
.•oinnmuioatc to tiie \yise wliat lie liatli seen and licard. 

Tills tear Kijn yit, the twelftli of tlie years I of the Tsin, 

liciKg tlic year of tiie star of lougc-yity, at ilie end of tlic sum- 
mer rest tlu'V went out to meet Ta hian tiie tray viler.” On lii: 
ai'iiyal, they detained liiiii to jiass tiie festiv.ds of tiie yyiutcr. 
Tiny discoursed witli lilm ; tiiey interrogated liiin on liis travel;. 
Ills good faith lent confidence t.j ins recitals; so tliat yvliat yy.is 
i;uo\yn lint imjierfectly heforc, was iioyv lietler expl.iiiicd. He 
liatli set ill order the beginning and tlie end. Ho liimself said, 
" In rocap.it ulatiug wliat 1 ii.iye e.'.peiieiieed, my licait is iii\o!uii- 
t.irily moved. Tlie syyeat lli.it iiatii tlosyed in my peril.;, is not 
tlie cause of present emulion. Tliis bodv lialli been prescrytd 
in tlie '(‘ntluients wiiieli aniiii.itcd me. It yyas tiie end tliat ni- 
dueed me to Inuard my iil'e in countries yylicre there i; no ccr. 
I, duty i>i it; presel l .ilioii, and to attain tliat at every risk yvas tiie 
olfii et ot my hope;." 

Tlu'V yscie loiuhcd w uli tiiese woiii; ; llicv yveie touclied to he- 
iioid such a iii.ui . llu-y ouseiyed among tliemsely es, tliat a \ei'y 
icw liad iiulced cxp.iuuacd tliemselves for tlic sake of tlie Doctrine ; 
but 110 one liudeyei forg'Utcii ;elf in ipicst of tlie iarv as Ta liiaii 
liiid done. One limit knoyv tlie c niviction \yliicli truth protluces, 
otbcrv>i;C one cauaot ]iaiL.i!v'. ui ibe .o'..l ‘»bieb lueibiee.. carncsl- 
m';s, Wiiboiit incut and yyiilcui'- aetiMly i.,)i!,ipg i; aebieved 
On a.ceo'.uplislime; ..I'gbt v,ab n.ein .m I , e u u;, L 'a ;luill o'lc be 
I 
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abaiidniuxl to obluioii To lo^e v\liat i-> esti'CiiiLJ — lo cstLcif* 
■\\liat niaiikiud forget, — oh ! 


NOTES. 


O'! A coUecf/on of the tVtffereni T'ianrj . — For explanatiuris of the pre- 
cepts of Ml cha se, the four A hnn f A?ama> ami various ocher woiks com- 
priced under the tide Tsantj (collection), see Chap. XXX\ 1. notes 10 and 
12 . 

(2) Koiia/i bhi /,i.— Avalokite-wara, a well-knott-a personage in BLuhlhic 
m_\iholo,'y. (^'^eo Chap. W’l. note .>0.) Fa loan, in In^ distress, invoke^ him 
as the gf'd t^hose power is exercised ovti* anrualed ricituics, who, accoului^ 
to the theological system developed by Mr. Hodg^o^, owe to him their 
origin, as the creation of the dithocni iiiuii'ion'* composing the material 
vtorld Is considered the \vo‘'k of Manjusd. Bujdhist" have conseci atcJ to 
Koiian i/i one of tlie ten consecutive d lys mto which each numth is 
divided, namely the 2lth. On this day the four kings of the gods descend 
among mort ds to wrigh their good and exil actions. By pronouncing the 
name Kovan shi in Phon sa, all sorrows are extinguished and all virtue 
nourished and enlarged.* — C. L. 

(.'5) 'Phcti' cour'-ie vas rcfjnlatcl htj the sfin, tnonn, and litars — This im- 
portant passage would lead us to infer tliat tlie manner’s compass w’as 
unkiMw 11 . even in China, at the time of Fa hian, who otherwise would 
>carceh liave omitted some refejcnce to that instrument in speaking of hi-> 
])cnlous situation in Lius hurricane. Chiuc'C writcis refer this iiuenlion, 
some to the fabulous of their history, olheis to the rci;n of Chmy 
M'au'j of th-' Ch'jir dyni-^ry, that 1121 — 11 l I B. C. It is reniHikahie. 
]iowe\er, that MaicoBolo iimIv s no inoutniu tjf tiic compa>s, the u.sc of 
which wa- whulh unknown in Furopc at tne time of hi^s tiawK. — J. \\ . L. 

(4) A kiuf/doyn nmned ]'o pho t(, — } uen nirtpa. — Thi-s is thpfir''t mention 
<d’ the I'land of Ja\ah>uiid in Ciuiiosc aul h<u s ; tuit il w,i> not till some 
veaia altor the return of Fa hum tint they pu^'-cj-scd ilolaiU ot its gfogia 
phical jii^sition, of the production-, of its s-nl and the manners ot its iiihaln- 
tants. All cmhas:-y wlmh the king of tni-, country desp. itched to the cm- 
jicror ot China ui the twedlih }«-ai t/nfu ii-i i, Bjf* j undei lh< lUn.isty ot the 
SijVHfj, urigiuaPal tint inU*iOOur'*e winch, occasional .d hist and uiteiruiited 
by long interval', incica'-cd towaid'- tlu- lauldlc of the' Ibth n ntiu} in con- 
stcpience of e^ta li iooeiUs foiiiu'd tiicie by the Ciiuieso Those who were 
settled theiewtie called Tany^ from tlic na . c ot tUe d\l'a^'v undei whieh 

* i’a youtn cliou hn,<iuotcd lu the Nn/i /'«»/:, fa mr , B. M.ll p 3. 
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coloniaation ^as effected. It was about this time that they adopted the 
form to represent the name Java, a transcription which prevailed 

for a long time. Under the dominion of the Mongols, several military 
expeditions were sent against the Javanese, whose country then received the 
name of Kovn tea (‘ sound of gourd*) winch was given in consecpience of the 
resemblance observed between the voice of the inhabitants and that of a 
gourd when struck. Lastly, modern annalists and geographers have appli- 
ed to Java the names peculiar to other islands and districts situated in its 
neighbnuihood, or dependent upon it. Such is that of Pou kta lovng which 
belongs to an isU (Borneo ') siid to be eight days sail from Che vho . and 
Kino lieon pn^ which is perhaps the province of Shpn hon in the isle of 
Java itself. The ^nn hai ton hoei, (pioted in the Japanese Encyclopedia, 
says : *' Pou kia fo^ng, Ta che pho. and Kona tva are three distinct King- 
doms ; formerly they constituted but one.* 

The number and variety of ancient monumpnt.s found in J iva have led to 
the belief that this island was colonised by diiTeient peo])le of the con- 
tinent of A-ia ; but the religion, institutions, and literature of Hindustan 
do not appear to have been generally diffused in this island till towards the 
middle of the 0th Century, and it is only from this era that any depeiulance 
can be placed in the traditions of the J ipanese. All that precede** it is con- 
fused, obscure, contradictory, and interpolated with the fabulous and heroic 
history of continental India. The sectaries of Buddha, repelled by the 
Brahmans to the extremities of A'.ia and to the adjacent i^les, took refuge 
in Java as they <lul in Ceylon, A\a, .and Slim ; but it is probable that if 
Buddhism was not generally ditTused there till about this peiiod, it was at 
all e\ents intro<Uiced cailier. It is seen from Fa hian’s account that at the 
beginning of the .'jtli century tint rehirion numbered there neither many 
pro.selvtes, nor important monuments ; Brahmani^m predominated there. 
According to a de-scriptirin of J iva written in Chinese and wliioh forms part <>f 
the precious libraiy left liy M. Khijiroth, we must assign to the introduction 
ot Buddhism in this island a date much older than is U'sually snjiposed. It 
was in the reign of the emperor Koung iron it of the Han (from 2t to 57 
A. D.) that tiie natives of On In ton (InduO crossed the sea and went to 
Java. Ila\ing bcluld the precious things produced on this island, they 
arranged wuth the inliabitants a truflic of exchange, and introduced among 
them the art of budding h>>uses, that of writing, and the Law of Buddha. 
In truth howeser, the book from which we extract these ptarticulavs. printed 
at Bata\ia and compiled almost entirely from Eurn]iean sources, is not to 

• B. \i\' pm IB 1*2. 
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be taKcu i? :in iiulrj,:nU»» antli,,iUy. lUit tbe qniitcUlun ui tie nan.e u. 
un KiJiperoi of Chin?,, '^eenis to some weight to tin- [>’l-sJgeas itidteaf in' 
that the opinion there adv-inrcil had been tiken fruiii ChiuLSe aiinuU. Uo''’- 
f ver improbable thi' date inav appear, and however ronti adietorv to the nar- 
rative of Fahian and uncontiimeJ by other Chine>e works. I have deerned 
it right to insert it here in order to attract the attention of such as are de>ir- 
ous of testing its authenticity hy coniparison with the traditions preservtii 
by RatHes and Crawford. 

In the same work the name of Java is transcribed Chao pa, and the 
author states that this name was given to the country by reason of the 
quantity of millet (pnniruot italicfnn) which it pioduces. (The l-'le 
ot Caiicy of I’lolcmy.) He adds that the Tnnj named this kingdom Kin<^ 
ii^ju pu, iMtliuut knovling the origin of thU name vihich is peculiar to 
a parlicuUr locality, wliile C/iao pn is the general name of the whole 
Island. -C. L. 

(a) TuxvanU Kounn'j cheou , — This i» the town named Canton hy Eiiro- 
P'-ans, the capital of the province of Konany tovny. — C. L. 

b, The principal heHcfavtor : — in Chinese inn yonct. I concur witli 
M '’'uiiu^at, in the meaning of this word borrowed from the Fan language, 
. • iii eii in an early part of this w'ork (See Chap. I. note \ 2 .} — C. C. 

fl; Ttco hhing . — -Tlie is f’le twentieth part of the iAi or Chinese 

bushel, and its capacity is calculated to contain aliundred and twenty thou- 
sand grains of millet. — C. L. 

t Lao. — A mountain m the district of Ln'f oheoK fon, in shnu tonnf/^ 
on the holders of the sen. It i'* sud to be twenty It in height and to ha\e 
a ciicumferenre of eighty //. It extends throuiiiiout the Remnsuln, to tiie 
north of which is situated the pnsent ti*wn td Tv?/ me hian, and is sixtv U 
.soutli-ea-st of this town. It is dUtinguiMied into the great and tlie small 
fMo lihau. These two mountains foriiicrly ft;rnit(l bur one. The riser 
Vc sha has its rise tliere. — C. L. 

(0) Chany /couany A??/?!.— The i revcnt town of Tiny tencheon, in tlio 
department of Lai cheonfon of the ^han tanny. hori' under the first dvnas- 
ty of the Sonny the name of Shany kominy kinn, which \^a ■5 chan;ied hv 
the Wei into that of shany kouany hian, and ceased entirely to be u^tal 
under the Soui.'*' — C. Ij. 

(10) 7’//i???y cheon . — This is the present town of Thorny cheon /ou in the 
Shan tonny. — C. T. 

_(U) Vany cAco?/.— At the period when Fa hian wrote, the Vany cheuu 
comprised all Ktnny nan, a part of Hunan and the northern angle of 
Kmny.L At present Yang rheoa \s no more ll, m a depa.tment of the 
* Tu hin^. jj luHiig; (Ai, l>. ( \ j I. p. 7 .. < I ,, •) 
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I'.rovir.cr of Ki'in'f which w (>’it -i diav.eoihermpnt of the eastern 

part of the ancient Kiany nnn. The present Yan^ cheou is two hundred h 
north-east of Kinng niiKjfou (Nankin) on the great canal. Its position con- 
‘‘titutes it one of the most commercial towns in China, and the greater part 
of its immense population consists of traders.')' — C. L. 

(12) At the end of the summer rest. — For, * this snjonrn hehig ended.' 
This mode of speech which frequently recurs in Fi hlan has been explained 
pisewbere. (Chap. I. note 8.) — C. L. 

I tiiiiik it very probable that the summer re^t here spoken of. is the 
TT'frss'O, or period of sacred lepose of the Buddhists, duiing which jniests 
wpve peimitted and even enjoined to abstain from pilgrimages and to devore 
tlicrn'clves to stationary religious observances. It began with the full moon 
of July, and ended witli that of November, thus including the whole of the 
rainy «eason. Fa hian mentions this rest elsewhere, and no doubt felt it 
incumbrnt upon him to halt .\K the time enjoined by his religion. In addi- 
li<ui to wliat I liHve observed upon the subject of the festival of Jaganath 
(pages 21 and 2G1), I may here mention tliat the Rev. Dr. Stevenson has 
suggested,* that the Hath Jatia may possibly be the remains of a triumphant 
entry t\ith wliicli the sage< were welcomed on returning from their peiegrinu- 
lion« to bold the Was-o. — J. W. L. 

(1?)) Chhang nn ■ Otherwise 6b V/ m/ok xw Chen si, the nati\e country of 
Fa hian — C, 1^, 

(1 0 IJv hnlt“d in the south — Tliat i^ to say at Nanking, where he pub- 
lished the religious books lie iuid brought witli him. This was the iia- 
poif.int duty that Fa loan had imposed upon himselt before returning to his 
native country. — C. L. 

(\'i) He hath put njmn the hnmhu. — More exactly bayyihu taff^etas 
(t hdu /;//). Tin’s expression designates the Mihatanco, or part of the bambu 
u[)on which men wrote befoie the invention of paper, whether this wois done 
by engraving the characters with a style, or by tracing them with some 
kind of varnish ; but it here refers to paper the invention of which dates 
sever.il centuries I’cfoic Fa hian.— C. L. 

(Ill) The twelfth of the years I yi. — Tint i^, ill A. D., the eighteenth 
year of the reign of 'An ty. The star of louyevity {Sheon sing) is one of 
the twelve dni'^intn of tlie Chine’^c zodiac as it was tiguied in the times of 
the U^'n. It eorre^ponds with the Pmtmiee, and thus indicates that the 
yeur liad already reached the autnmn.al cipiinox. — C. T. 

(17) Fahinn the Irnreller. — Tins i>» the s inie expres-ion tan jni, already 
n-'*dio dripter IV. which M. UemU'.at, had traii>lute<i pnest and which 
" d'turn Ibi\al \s'-it'c '^ocn-t' ^ \ ul \ II.p 8. 
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M. Kla{'r;.:h. regarilcJ as «vnon3'm''U3 witli Tao >;se. <>1 the dortors ( t 
jea=on. It api ear' to in=^ that from the tnanocr i-f iisio'^ it m this pluee 
there ran be no doubt as to its true meaning. The tiginatise sense of the 
vTuril //70. t''>r /pas'j'fif docfrin^, ought to he l;ere *=rt asiile, although couse- 
erated by ordinary u^age, and its ^ rimi'Ue an. I natural meaning, a roe/f/, 
picferred • Tao jui, a man of the load, a traveller. — C. L. 

On showing the original characters to an intelligent Chinese, he at onc'. 
ioterprefed them “ priest,’' and ilenied that thev bear the ine-ming assignee 
CO them by M. I.andresse. — J. 'V. L. 
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Views, 145. 

Vijaya, 310. 

Vihara, 352. 

Vinaya, 3, 109. 

Vishnu, 131. 

Vittlud, 262. 

Vulture, hill of, 27.i. 

Wakshu, 3S. 

\Vt;bharo, 278. 

We'i shi, 117. 

Wen ohu sse li, 101, 112,251. 
Wheels. 28, 171. 

Wheel, iron, 290, 209. 

Wou yu, 55, 


Yaksha. 310. 
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Yana, 9. 

Van feou thi, "0, 

Yaii leou, 1. 

Yan^s pa chau, 243. 

Y.m ma lo. 

Yuii lo, 296, 209. 

Yava dwipa. 

Yeou van, 86. 

Yeou pho lo, 120 . 

Ye pho ti, 357. 

Ye tha, 353. 

Yn tlio lo shi lo kiu ho, 20'>. 
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Y'ue shi, 82. 

Yue chi, 82. 

Yue ti, 30, 82, 351. 

Yu lioei, 2 ), 25. 

Yu t^n yue, 80. 

Yu thian, 8, 17, 10, 351. 

Zhobi, river, 23. 
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